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The MARKS OF 
BETTER MOTION PICTURES 


bs HOU will never count that hour wasted or a disappointment 


when you see a Paramount or Artcraft Picture. 


Bringing 


to your city the greatest dramatic talent of screen and stage 
—Paramount and Artcraft pictures give you the photo-play at the 


apex of its development. 


They are the better pictures of 
the motion picture art—supreme 
in their stars, great in their stories, 
and perfect in their mounting 
and direction. And they are 
marked Paramount or Artcraft 
to identify them to you as your 
kind of picture. 


Paramount and Artcraft pic- 


tures are shown in thousands of 


the better class theatres all over 
the country. Because these 
theatres know that your patron- 
age is quickly won, and perma- 
nently maintained, by showing 
pictures of quality and character. 


There is a theatre in your 
neighborhood showing Para- 
mount and Artcraft pictures. 
See them. 


a 


how to be sure of seeing Paramount 
and Artcraft Motion Fictures 


Three Ways to Know 


one —by seeing these 
trade-marks or names 
in the advertisements 
of your local theatres. 
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two —by seeing these 
trade-marks or names 
on the front of the 
theatre or in the lobby. 


three —by seeing these 
trade-marks or names 
flashed on the screen 
inside the theatre. 








































































If you will merely mail 
the coupon to us, an Oliver 
will be shipped immediately 
to you for FREE TRIAL. 


You need not send a cent. 


Keep the Oliver for five days. 
Use it as if it were your own. 
Note how easy it is to type. 


Note that it is a brand new 
Oliver,never used. Itis notsecond- 
hand, not rebuilt. It is our latest 
and best. model, the Oliver No. 9. 
If any typewriter is worth $100, it 
is this splendid model. 

And you get it for half the 
former price. And on easy 
terms, if you wish. 


This is the identical model 
used by the foremost - concerns, 
such as The U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration, The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, The Diamond Match Com- 
pany, The National City Bank 
of New York, Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Boston Elevated Railways, 
Columbia Graphophone Company; 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, and a 
score of others of equal rank. 

We no longer have an expen- 
sive sales force traveling all over 
the country. Think what that 
saves in these times! You do not 
pay for high-priced executives, 
nor salaried salesmen, nor costly 
branches in all the chief cities. 


You now save the $51 it used 
to cost to sell you an Oliver. $49 is 
a from-the-factory-to-you price. 

The machine has not been 
changed in the slightest. You 
get the exact $100 Oliver for $49 
solely because of our new plan of 
selling direct. 

A free-trial Oliver does not 
obligate you to buy. If you do 
not want to keep it, send it back. 
We even refund the transporta- 
tion charges. 

At all times during the trial, 
you are the sole judge. No one 
neec influence you. 

Keep the Oliver at this great 
saving and these easy terms— 
or return it. You decide. 

Mail the coupon now. It is 
your great opportunity 
to own a typewriter. 
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Anyone can learn to oper- 
ate the Oliver. It is simple. 
One picks it up easily. 

One may learn the “‘nat- 
ural’’ method or the ‘‘touch 
system.”’ 

We have published an instruc- 
tion book for those who wish to 


learn the touch system, as taught 
in the better business colleges. 


This we furnish free to Oliver 
buyers who ask for it when 
ordering. 

It is called ‘‘The Van Sant 
System of Touch Typewriting.”’ 
It is prepared« by Prof. A. C. 
Van Sant, known for years as 
the father of improved touch 
typewriting. 

Ordinarily, it would cost you 
$40 or more, plus the difficulty 
of attendance, to take this course 
at a business college. 


You can learn it at home 
through our charts and instruc- 
tions. By practice you may rival 
the speediest operators. 

So whether you ‘earn by your- 
self the ‘‘ natural ’’ way, which is 
fast enough for the average in- 
dividual, or the ‘‘touch system,’’ 
which is the fastest of all, be as- 
sured that you will find typing easy. 

Thousands of people like your- 
self have learned. Thousands of 
school children are learning. 


The Oliver is particularly easy 
to operate because of its funda- 
mental excellencies. 


The Oliver was first to intro- 
duce ‘‘visible’’ writing. Andever 
since the Oliver has been 
a leader in improvements. 


The touch is light, the 
action largely auto- 
matic. The workman- 
ship is of the best. 


A free-trial Oliver 
will prove how simple 
it is to learn. Get it 
and see. Mail the 
coupon. 
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At $49 everyone can af- 
ford an Oliver. 

‘To big concerns using 
many machines the saving 
is enormous. And to the 
individual, the Oliver is the 
only hundred-dollar type- 
writer for $49. 

There is no need to pay more. 
More cannot buy a finer ma- 
chine. In addition to the no- 
money-down, free-trial, half- 
price advantages, we offer the 
Oliver at $3 per month. 

How extravagant to buy a sec- 
ond-hand, rebuilt typewriter or 
even to rent, when you can own a 
brand new Oliver so easily! 

And you can use it while you 
are paying. 

What offer could be more 
liberal? We feel that we have 
gone the limit in self-selling. 

We hope to continue this offer, 
for it has brought satisfaction to 
thousands of purchasers. 

Possibly the price will have to 
be raised. We hope not. But 
to obtain an Oliver at the existing 
price of $49, do not wait. 

We urge you to take advantage of this 
offer now. Your good judgment shows you 
that itis remarkable. Act today. 

Mail the coupon for EITHER the free- 
trial Oliver or further information. If you 


use many typewriters in your business, 
mention it in sending the coupon. 


Canadian Price $62.65 

The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1477 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. (795) 


























THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO, 


1477 Oliver. Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free 
inspection. If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the 
rate of 33 per month. The title to remain in you 


until fully paid for. 


Cg ee 
This does not place me under any obligation to 
buy. If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship 


it back at your expense at the end of five days. 
UC Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 


me your book—“The High Costof Typewriters 
he Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe 


catalog and further information., 
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OWN at Washington stands the Nation’s capitol. It is more than a pile of stone. 
lt is a monument to an idea: ‘‘ The people are the Government.” Under no other 
idea is there so great an opportunity to work out individual prosperity and individual 

happiness. 


Back of the American idea suddenly has arisen the black Germany began her war with no plans for elaborate 
menace of the opposing Prussian idea. Under it the taxation of her people; the Junkers expected to saddle 
people are not the Government. Under it the people live the cost of the war upon quickly conquered nations. Not 
and prosper, or sacrifice and die, by grace of “ Me und so does a free people make war! From the start we have 
Gott.” gone down into our own pockcts for every cent we ex- 

Militarism is the mailed fist which supports the divine- pend; we have never thought of taking; we have thought 
right Government. It is typified in Hindenburg. only of spending our blood and our treasure to protect 


our ideal of free national life. 
What a contrast is offered to Hindenburg’s militarism 


by Pershing’s military! Freedom’s military is the people 


The menace of Hindenburg makes no American tremble. 
embattled. Autocracy’s militarism is the people driven. 


But it makes us grit our teeth and either fight or give! 
What the Government (which is the people) wants to 


Our boys in France and Italy are the expression in eer a: : 
borrow, we, the people, as individuals will lend. 


military form of the people’s own stern will. When 
Pershing speaks of them to President Wilson, he says, 
“Sir, our armies.” The German soldiers are the servants 
of militarism. Of them Hindenburg says to the Kaiser, 


The menace of Hindenburg shall cease to exist in the 
world even as a shadow; and we shall return to our 
individual pursuits under the protection of our national 








“Majesty, your armies. ideal successfully defended; and, please God, other 
The billions of dollars we are gathering here at home nations, as the result of this struggle, shall join us and 

for military purposes have no taint of militarism on a our already free Allies in the enjoyment of our blood- 
single coin bought and blood-held freedom. 

BUY U. S. GOVT BONDS FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 
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This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZIND is guaranteed. 
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Bond Your Appreciation! Editorial 21 Next month you will meet face to 
The Photoplay League of America MyraKingman Miller 22 face, so to speak, Eugene O’Brien, 
A Great New Movement To Promote the Best in Pictures. Shirley Mason, Ella Hall, Alice Lake, 
“Cousin Carus’” in the Land of Lights 25 Katherine MacDonald, Bebe Daniels, 
Another Songbird Who Has Packed His Voice in Mothballs. +b beisgg nha es a 

‘s } srry, Barney Sherry, ence 
If You Have No Farm, Borrow One” —_ Edward Earle 26 | Deshon, Ernest Truax, Priscilla Dean, 
Mr. Earle Borrowed a Typewriter to Tell This Story. The Shaking sephine Crowell 

: 7 The Dolly Sisters, and Josephine Crowell. 
Friends Everywhere Dorothy Scott 27 You will also be introduced to Ricord 


The New American Face 29 Film Corporation. He doesn’t permit 
Captain Bob Warwick on the Yankee Youth of Tomorrow. his publicity agents to talk about him. 
Behind the Lines (Pictures) 30 That in itself makes him a unique figure. 
The Gigantic Task of Keeping an Army in Fighting Shape. liti a> 
An Estate in Sunny Calif—No! No! (Pictures) 32 | Personalities | 
Glimpses of Pearl White’s Beautiful Estate. The November issue will be replete 
Raymond Hitchcock to Return to Pictures? 34 wah selieien Sad, eaane Pee 
“Hitchy Koo,” While Amusing His Parrot, Says He Might. = poet Seen a —— oe 
“Let’s Get Together— Everybody!’’ Lt. Samuel Rothapfel 35 po oly steal in: ty ye eye 
Some Forceful Beliefs of New York’s Biggest Film Theatre Man. has always avoided the endinesy. uae. 
The Road to France £ Fiction ) Jerome Shorey 37 superlative “chat” sort of “material, 
old trom the Fhotoplay. ss written as though the author had sat 
The Essential Ingredient Elizabeth Peltret 41 spe iIbound, open-mouthed, and awe- 
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. at the re at Chicago, Iil., under the Act of March 3” 1879». 








































Next Month 


Eltinge’s Castle in Spain 

Julian Eltinge has just completed a 
home for himself in Los Angeles that 
has already become one of the show 
places of a city of beautiful homes. 
He designed it himself, and has filled 
it with wonderful furnishings, tapestries 
and antiques, picked up in his travels all 
over the world. PuHoroptay will take 
you on a little visit to Julian Eltinge’s 
new place in the November issue. 





Face to Face 


Gradwell, the man behind the World 
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“Stage Experience? None!” 
So Mildred Harris Answered the Big Question. 
Here Are “Henry and Polly” (Pictures) 
Scenes from the Drews’ Stage Play. 
A Screen Inspired Genius 
His Models for War Figures Pose on the Shadow Stage. 
Cap’n Hart of the Horse Marines! (Pictures) 
“Shark Monroe” Shows an Interesting New Hart Character. ; 
The Dominant Race Johnstone Craig 
Referring to the Irish, Who Seem to Rule Picture Production. 






What About Screen ‘Comedy—Tomorrow? Harry Carr 
A Consideration of the Future of Laugh-Getters. 
Out of a Clear Sky (Fiction) Dale Carroll 


Written from Marguerite Clark’s Interesting Photoplay. 
Known Here as Mrs. Schenck (Pictures) 
Norma Talmadge at Home. E 
Grand Crossings Impressions Delight Evans 
Olive Thomas — and Madge Kennedy. 
The Personality Test Randolph Bartlett 
An Uncommon Test—but Gladys Hulette Passed Easily. 
Cheating the Animals 
Marie Walcamp, a Regular “Kathlyn,” 


, aL NE is Through With Thrillers. 
Riddle Gawne (Fiction ) 


Gerald C. Duffy 

Told from William S. Hart’s Picture. : 
Early to Breakfast Dorothy Allison 

Revealing Why Taylor Holmes is Never Caught Napping. 
Farrar “Doubling” in the Movies (Pictures) 

Not in the Vernacular of the Screen, but — 
Why-Do-They-Do-It? 

More Screen Incongruities Noticed by Readers. 
A Refugee from Russia 

Hedda Nova is Her Name, and She’s “In Hiding.” 
An American from Tokio 

Tsuru Aoki, a Charming Little Nipponese. ; 
Close-Ups Editorial Expression and Timely Comment 
The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson 
Reviews of the Newest Pictures. : 
Irene Castle Will “Carry On” Dorothy Allison 
About the Widow of the Air Hero, Soon to Go to France. 
A Dramatist Who Came Back 
Charles T. Dazey, Once Retired but Lured Again to His Typewriter. 
Stars of the Screen and Their Stars in theSky Ellen Woods 
This Time-—Maurice Tourneur and Pauline Frederick. 
Anita’s War Garden Frances Denton 
Miss Stewart Hopes to Reap a Banner Patriotic Crop. 
Has Mary Pickford Retired? 
The Favorite Star Doesn’t Seem to Know Herself. 
Odds and Ends 
This and That of Interest to Photoplay Followers. 
Plays and Players Cal York 
News and Interesting Comment from the Studios. 
Sons of the Sun in Arms! Julian Johnson 
How the Photoplay Actorate is Doing Its Fighting Bit. 
Educational Films 
Interesting and Helpful News About “Visual Instruction.” 
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Next Month 


Julian Johnson 

In the November PHortoptay Julian 
Johnson presents his third annual re- 
view of the year’s accomplishments in 


' acting, directing, and photoplay writing. 


As in the past, it will be a frank cata- 
logue of progression or retrogression, 
measured by results. 





Triangle Pictures 

You’re wrong! This has nothing to 
do with Culver City. This triangle is 
red—the red of sacrifice and service— 
and the pictures filter into the eyes of 
tired men who are saving the world for 
us. A vivid story, full of amazing fact, 
on the stupendous service of the motion 
picture to our army in France, by Janet 
M. Cummings, Overseas Secretary, » # 
M.C. A. The author is not in the film 
business. She is an impartial war- 
worker, and her great tribute to the 
PHOTOPLAY is quite impersonal. 





The League Results 

Last month we announced the big 
new movement for clean pictures, The 
Photoplay League of America. This 
month we are describing its organiza- 
tion, its methods, its intent. Next 
month—some results. Watch for the 
first fruits of this purely constructive 
reform. 





An All-Star Fiction Number 

That is just what November Puorto- 
pPLAy will be, for it has skimmed the 
cream of the month’s narratives. Can 
you beat this trio—? 

“The Turn of the Wheel,” Geraldine 
Farrar’s first Goldwyn. 

“The Sierra Sixties,” a Pathe moderni- 
zation of that old masterpiece of melo- 
drama, “The Lyons Mail.” 

“Johanna Enlists,”’ Mary Pickford’s 
new romantic comedy of the war. 


The Grand March 


The biggest art-movement in history 
will take place as the days grow short 
and cold: the grand march of the film 
business to California. Fuel conserva- 
tion is back of it, and the already huge 
PHOTOPLAY colonies around Los Angeles 
will be enlarged until that pueblo be- 
comes a veritable modern Athens. An 
interesting account of problems, meth- 
ods, personalities and probable results 
in this mighty trek. 





pear Reviewed in Shadow Stage This Issue 
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Ingram’s. 
Milkweed 


A clear, colorful complexion is a gift 
that should be jealously guarded. Many 
a girl has seen her delicate coloring fade 
and imperfections mar her charm, when 
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by alittle correct care daily she might have 
preserved her attractiveness. Ingram’s 


Milkweed Cream if used regularly will protect your 
skin and keep it soft, smooth, and healthful. 


It wards off the bad effects of wind and weather. Keeps 
the pores thoroughly cleansed and the texture of the skin 
soft. Alone among all beauty aids it has a positive 
therapeutic quality that keeps the skin healthful. Geta 


jar today at your druggist’s. 





There is in Every 
Beauty Jar 
Ingram'’s 
\ wcola 
-"% Souveraint 


FACE POWDER 


- A complexion powder espec- 
ially distinguished by the fact 
that it stays on. Furthermore 
a powder of unexcelled deli- 
cacy of texture and refinement 
of perfume. Fourtints—White, 
Pink, Flesh and Brunette—50c. 


102 Tenth Street 








Frederick F. Ingram Co. 


Established 1885 


Windsor, Ont. (110) 
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Constance Talmadge 


in a tense scene in is 


**The Lesson’’ 
Select Pictures 
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New York City, N. Y., 
October 15, 1917 


F. F. INGRAM CO.: 


There is nothing I can say that will 
fully exbress my appreciation for In- 
gram’s Milkweed Cream. It has been 
of invaluable assistance to me in keeping 
my skin and complexion in a healthful 
condition under the exigencies of photo- 
play work. I prefer it to any ordinary 
face cream because it does have the 
ability to tone up the skin as weil as to 
keep it soft and smooth. 














Mail Coupon 





Ingvam's 
LOUGE 


“Just to show a proper glow”’ use 
a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for 
delicately heightening the natural 
color. Thecoloring matterisnotab- 
sorbed by the skin. Delicately per- 
fumed. Solid cake. Three shades 
—Light, Medium and Dark,—50c. 





Detroit, U.S.A. 
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FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO., 
102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


I enclose a dime in return for which please send me 
your Guest Room Package containing Ingram's Face 


Powder and Rouge in novel purse packets and Milk- 
weed Cream. Zodenta Tooth Powder, and Ingram’s 
Perfume m Guest Room sizes 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists NG big 


money. You can earn $25 to $100 a week and more. 
Learn at home in spare time under personal di- 
rection of Will H. Chandlee, famous newspaper, maga- 
zine, advertising artist of 30 years’ successful experience. 


eccescensnsess. . Be An ARTIST 


FREE COUPON ‘% 

* 

Washington Sehool *% Delightful," fascinating profes- 
sion. Wonderful new home- ney 


of Art 
5 
1864 H Street, N. W. © method makes drawing easy 


Washington, D. C. % Send coupon or postal today 
Send me particulars % for amazing offer —complete 
of FREE ARTIST'S % Artist's Outtit given 


OUTFIT Offer and 
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SE RB ORIG vars pel FATES GES 
Rate All Advertisements This Section Pays. Rate 
15 cents have equal display and 84% of the advertisers 15cents 
same good opportuni- | using this section during [7 
per ties for big results. in the past year have re- }4 ng per 
word Ds 2 a peated their copy. ' ie word 
FORMS FOR DECEMBER ISSUE CLOSE OCTOBER FIRST 
AGENTS AND SALESMEN EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 





AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD 
sign letters for store and office windows; anyone can 





put on. Metallic Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. 

TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have of interest to them. You can reach them 


at a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
classified section. $4% of the advertisers using this 
section during the past year have repeated. The section 
is read and brings results. 


AGENTS—HO-RO-CO MEDICATED SKIN & SCALP 
Soap and Toilet Goods Plan beats everything for agent’s 


profits, ‘“‘Hio-Ro-Co,” 138 Locust St., St, Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed Hosiery for men, women and children. yuaran- 
teed to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best 




































. agents’ proposition. Thomas Mfg, Co,., 264 North St., 
free book, “How to Be- % FREE! to new students. Deyten, Ohio. 4 
come an Artist.” ~ ¢ Write for hand- 
*% some book, “How to Become BOOKS 
* an Artist." Don't delay — 
© write, of send coupon at HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY TO GET HAROLD 
ee . once. Address MacGrath’s famous book ‘“Phe Adventures of Kathlyn’’ 
. Wash School containing 374 pages, illustrations made from actual 
% ashington Sc photographs. Regular dollar book now only thirty- ve 
NRG cn sccvitenmdeiiimaanane * of Art conte. aw B is a © cpetel Eeatted eter. Our Supply of 
ese er your copy today. 
* 1364 H St., N.W. R, Meskin, 350 ‘N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill 
City.sscccecoeessseeesSt@tO........ Washington, D.C. HELP WANTED 
— a 
MEN, WOMEN, 18 OR OVER, WANTED IMME- 
diately for U. 8S, Government War positions. _es- 
Sh S W: ads be 3 postions open, o36e ment a, = 
‘rite immediately for list positions ranklin In- 
ort- tory riting| stitute, Dept. T-206, Rochester, N, Y. 
Sree the history, form, stru WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
and writing ef the Short Story taught by Dr. your door; plain sewing; steady “work: no canvassing. 
J. Esenwein, sad years Ed- Send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Co., 
itor ppincott’s Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cup student wren — ana’ GOVERNMENT PAYS $900 TO $1,800 YEARLY. 









completing the 

over ‘$1. 000 fee manuscript 
ray bee amy cove, MCall 
ion, Pictorial 

Hand other a SS auumsioen” 

/ Alsocoursesin Photoplay Writing, 

/ Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, ornell, and other 
leading colleges. 150-Page Cat- 
alog Free. Please Address 


Or. Esenwein 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 95 Springfield, Mass. 























“Don’t Shout” 


“IT hear you. I can ast 
now as well as any 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my eats 
now, but they are invisi 
would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all right. 
*“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. 

visible, comfortable, a Bes 
less an rmiess. Anyone 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO.., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


Learn at Home to 
Write Short Stories 


You can learn how to wr ite short stories, photopla 
ewe e 4 articles ri bt i your home. eek 

fe has endo araed is short of training. 000 5 
Feat naam i jncome for a careful —= ited. . 
Write for Free Book Sen4 


how, to write at home 
made. fo obitgations.  W Write 
ite 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hearing 
and stopped Head Noises, and will doit for 
you. They are Tiny Megaphones. Cannot 
be seen when worn. Easy to put in, easy to 
take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.”’ Inex- 




















name and address 
what qos authors 

offer 
now 






~~ BR. 
i 











pensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn | 
sta of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. 0. Leonard, Suite 223, 70 Sth Ave., N. Y. City | 





When you write to advertise: > 


Prepare for coming ‘‘exams’’ under former Civil Service 
Examiner. New Book Free, Write Patterson Civil Serv- 
ice School, Box 3017, Rochester, N. Y. 


~ WANTEI BRIGHT CAPABLE LADIES 





WANTED TEN ; TO 
travel, demonstrate and se!l well known goods to established 
dealers, $25.00 to $50.00 per week; railroad fare 
paid; weekly advance for traveling expenses, Address at 
once Goodrich Drug Company, Dept, 59, Omaha, Nebr. 











HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE MAKE 
writing Photoplays, Stories, etc. 
- - free details. 


BIG MONEY 
Why don’t you? Write 
Bookmart Co., Dept. 8, Auburn, 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
page including carbon. Spelling corrected. Seven years’ 











experience. Marjorie Jones, 322 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. 

SHORT STORIES WANTED 
WANTED—STORIES, ARTICLES, POEMS FOR 


new magazine. 
Mss. acceptable. 
zine, 379, Washi 


We pay on acceptance, Handwritten 
Send Mss, to Woman’s National Maga- 
ngton, D, C. 


SONGWRITERS 


WRITE A SONG—PATRIOTIC OR POPULAR. I 
compose music and guarantee publication, Send words 
today. as Merlin, 235 Reaper Block, Chicago. 

SONGWRITERS SEND YOUR POEMS TODAY FOR 
best offer and immediate publication. Free examina- 
tion. Music composed, Booklet on request. Authors & 
Composers Service Co., Suite 512, 1433 Broadway, 
New York. 

WHO WILL WRITE THE SONG HIT OF THE WAR? 
If you have an idea suitable for such a song write for 
FREE BOOKLET ‘‘Songwriters Manual & Guide.’’ We 
revise poems, compose music, secure copyright and facili- 
tate free publication or sale. Poems submitted, exam- 
a free. Knickerbocker Studios, 166 Gaiety Bldg., 
N. ¥. C. 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRITE 
music and guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, 1ove or any subject. Chester Music Co., 
538 So. Dearborn St., Suite 112, Chicago. 

SONG WRITERS—BEST OFFER TO NEW WRIT- 
ers. Particulars. Ellis Publishing Company, Dept, H, 
Irvington, New. Jersey. 

“WRITE US WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WILL 
compose music—facilitate free publication, Send verses 
on love, war, any subject. , Music Co., 203 
Broadway, 17-C, New Yor 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 
$15.00 TO-$20.00 NIGHTLY ON SMALL INVEST- 
































ment. Complete Moving Picture Outfit, Machine, Film, 

PATENTS ete., at manufacturers prices sold on installments. Free 

catalog. Moving Picture Sales Co., 540 Piymouth 

INVENT SOMETHING,. YOUR IDEAS MAY BRING Place, Dept. —PY, Chicago. =a 

wealth. Free book tells°what to invent and how to | ~§75.00 BUYS COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL MOV- 

obtain a patent. References> Dyn, Bradstreet and ing Picture Outfit, Machine, Films, supplies. Make big 

Washington Mechanics’ Bank. Talbert & Talbert, 4724 | money. Small investment. Write for particulars, Ells- 

Talbert Building, Washington, D. C, worth Film Co., Dept, —SL, 537 So. Dearborn St., 
WANTED IDEAS, WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT | Chicago. : — 

Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes BIG PROFITS—SMALL INVESTMENT—COMPLETE 

offered for inventions. Send sketch for free opinion as Moving Picture outfit furnished on Easy Payment Pian. 

to patentability. Our four books sent free. Victor J. No experience needed, We start you suceessfully. Free 

pram & Co., Patent Atiys., 763 Ninth, Washington, Catalog. Dept. a 3. Monarch Film Service, 228 

Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn, 





uick—for these rebuilt Underwoods 


ak q 
are getting scarce. U, S, Govt. bought 
(00,000 Underwoods, Genuine Visible Un- 
derwoods at big saving, .5-Year Guarantee, 
Try it 10 DAYS FREE. Rent ov buy. 
Write quick for Offer No. §3. 


Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. LakeSt., Chic: 





5 YEARS THE STANDARD TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


fous. Sonos IN ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 
STOCK 400 
RANCES 





SCHOOLS STUDENT 
THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE APPEA\ 


Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 


225 W. S7th St. 





New York City 











DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We willnot give youany rize if you 
answer this ad. or ze we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But i 
you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
so you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stam or 
portfolio of cartoons and sample Rosa 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cieveland, O. 




























OPULARIT Y_FOLLOWS 


LELE 


If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
music or latest songs onthe Ukulele you 
will be wanted everywhere. We 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; 
give you free a genuine Hawaiian 
Ukulele, music, everything—no 
extras. Ask us to send the story of 
Hawaiian music. You will love it. 
No obligati one 


The Hawaiian Insti 
1400 Broadway, Suite 1010, i Y. tity 








Learn Piano! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own 
home, atone-quarter usual cost. 
Dr. Quinn's famous Written Method 
musicians and heads of State C onservatories. 
jiece in every 
Fully illus- 


is endorsed by leadi 
Successful 25 game. ny chords at once and complete 

cientific yet easy to understan: 
ees For beginners or ewe rs, old or youn 


Di 
te today for64-page fr den gt toStud Music.” 
x. f “QUINN ‘CONSERVATORY Studio Ps Social | Union Bidg., sot M 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE is guaranteed not only 
by the advertiser, but by the Publisher. 


' * 














please mention PHOTOPLAY 









Photographers earn big mo 
nities now. You can qualify for t this Piisdeating} 
profession. 
LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Three months’ course covers all 
beonehes. Experts te you in 
- to-date studios. 
rs asses. sy My 
for free booklet. 
N. Y. INST. OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 39, 141 W. 36th St., N.Y.City 


WRITE THE \WOROS FOR A SONG 


We write music and guarantee publisher’s accept- 











ance. Submit poems on war, love or any su 
CHESTER J music {COMPANY 


MAGAZINE. 
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BIG SIDE MONEY 
eS A Call for 5000 New 
Photoplays 








of amount this 
machine will 
based on 


genet records, 
in op- 








Movie Stars and Producers Are Searching 








prices we can’t ° e 

print. us the Country for New, Suitable Scenarios— 

enmiee, ete Read How This New Highly-Paid Art Is 

Sc Easily Mastered 

~ From Cecil B. DeMille, director HE moving picture industry is facing a famine 
Profits | a eg Mi —a famine in story plots—scenarios. Prices 
Sugar shortage glad to have Frederick Palmer undreamed of a few years ago are being paid 

makes po oP eee “ ee Seen, te staan oe today—$500 to $1000 and more for five-reel dra- 

only pop corn ad Palmer Plan create.” matic scripts; $50 to $250 for clever short come- 

“2 Soa faw ad S70 0 aur oat dies. The studios—around Los Angeles alone— 


a and ai =o - nce makes them 
coaxi 
4 Draws aoc aes around, al 
— came, stimulates entire business. 
a id mine. Goonnlenenty 
26 by by $2ineh es. Beautifies any store or theatre. 
Write vick! This lot is going like wile. 
fire. Don’t risk delay—don’t lose $2 to $10 — 
rofits daily—write at once for e for proot of ps of profits, % 
nanza cut price offer and and 
state your line of business. 
PROFIT MACHINE EXCHANGE 


2 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dent. butors of Money-Making Bauipment for a 
Merchants 


need from 5,000 to 20,000 new stories each year. 
Producers must have material—new plots, espe- 
cially written for the screen. 

Directors and producers now realize that they 
must look to the masses for new ideas. For the 
few able scenarioists of today cannot begin to 
supply the demand. So an opportunity to sell 
scenarios is open to everyone with ideas. To write 
scenarios, you must have ideas. You must also 
know how to put them into proper form for screen 
production. 








Thos. H. Ince, head of the 
Famous Ince Studios: ‘I will 


be glad at all times to read What the Palmer Plan Brings You 
and consider all scenarios writ- 
I hey D eserve Sb he ee And now a plan—the first to be indorsed by the 


W ll f U leading stars and producers—has been designed 


to teach you how to prepare your ideas for the 

screen. The plan was created by Frederick 

Palmer, formerly of Universal—the man who 

HE very best we can give them wrote fifty-two scenarios in nine months—more 

is none too good. They are giv- than one a week—all accepted. Mr. Palmer fur- 

ing everything for us, home, nishes you with a handbook and cross references 
comfort, and perhaps more. So it is 
up to us to do our share and the best 

Way we can do it is by 


to scenarios that have been PRODUCED. Both 
“Our Boys in France 








drama and comedy are represented. The scenarios come 
to you in exactly the forms used by the studio directors. 
You also receive a glossary of the meaning of motion 
picture terms, such as “truck-up,” “iris,” “lap-dissolve,” 
etc. The Palmer Plan is NOT a school. 





99 .Qlve Thomas, Triangle star: ‘ 
Tobacco Fun wii Jndtr' ater aie Indorsed by Stars, Producers, Directors and 
Here is a direct service, a personal SS a a eee Writers 


one, a friendly slap on the back, a 
word of encouragement and a token 
of comfort. Your boys from home, 
whom we have known and pal’d with 
in happier days. 

The War and Navy Departments have 
endorsed this Fund. We have made 
arrangements for speedy and safe 
deliveries. Furthermore, the Fund 
is able to purchase tobacco wholesale 


Under this plan Mr. Palmer gives you six months of 
free advisory service. He keeps you advised of the leading 
companies with the names of their scenario editors and 
the kinds of plots they need. 

Note the pictures of the movie stars in this advertise- 
ment. All of them encourage the Palmer Plan of Scenario 
Writing. These and dozens of others you will find in Mr. 
Palmer’s new booklet, “The Secret of Successful Scenario 
Writing.” Read in this book our money-back guarantee ; 
no fairer guarantee has ever been offered. 


If You Have Ideas, Get Our Booklet 


and therefore your money will go a Write for this booklet now. It will show you the great 
farther way. opportunity in photoplay writing. This book is filled with 


Jack Cunningham, author of @utograph letters from the biggest stars and producers, 
SEND A DOLLAR TODAY scenarios for Frank Keenan, strongly indorsing the Palmer Plan of Scenario Writing, 





: : Bessie Barriscale, Olive Thomas asking us to do our best to develop photoplay writers. 

It will provide four packages for four of our and other stars: Frederick Have you ever thought you could write a better plot 
Naa, Guc — ~ whom one you a vale iit tae the writer who than some you have seen at the movies? If so, send for 
postal card. e have seen to that. has not had actual studio ex- this booklet. It will show you how you can get it pro- 
Give them what you can. A dollar or any perience. .Every producing com- duced. If you believe you have an idea for _a_scen- 
part of it down to a quarter. pany needs stories badly.” 


ario, this booklet will tell you how you can 































turn it into money. F ’ 
<< or scenario writing . 
Fill in Blank Below—Send What is very simple, once you have learned the LS 3. ff 
asic principles. Genius is not required, ou 4 
— / 
You Can Along With It Today A simple story with one good thought oe / 
is enough. F or movies are made for e ‘ / 
e masses, ever was there such S 9 
“ ” ‘4 
OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND an opportunity to turn any sim- ar PSe 
25 W. 44th Street, New York ple story-idea into money and rv Ain ae 
GENTLEMEN:—I want to do my part to help the reputation. The field is J. ) Ps Roy o, 
American soldiers who are fighting my battle in crowded, The demand hs oY Oo Sos 
France. If tobacco will do it—I'm for tobacco. growing greater each day. > eo gis 
(Check below how you desire to contribute.) Write for the booklet. Ps SNe “> 
I enclose $1.00. I will adopt a soldier and send you It’s free. No obliga- j 8 es a a F .. Ph 
$1.00 a month to supply him with “smokes” for the tion Just fill out be Pi e¥ ag? 7 
duration of the war. nee <P ~ SPS Py” 
the co and = Her? 
ribs ea . air ae 1e coupon ant . Oo 24. -e 
POON. 605iss cinstuoesiss my contribution mail to us nS OeNe 
towards the purchase of tobacco for American sol- Mabel Normand Goldwyn . wii * eo coy a ae 
diers. This does not obligate me to contribute more. wows 96 Me "Pian is the OT 
star: ‘‘The Palmer Plan is the Send N Ds OK PLN FS 
best thing of. the sort I have en ow ro oe oe? 
Ee OSL TT EAP IER: | 8 WAP heard of. If you have any good for FREE e PL CO 
comedy-dramas that would suit OKLET <o OS we 
~_— | me, send them on.” BO 7 we Qreg? oS 
is aince Riise iin etna napa Raaala dialed lia 

















When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Walton, N. Y. 

I am more than delighted 
with my copy of “Stars.” 
Enclosed find 50 cents for 
another. Really I wouldn’t 
miss it if I had to pay $5 for 
it. Everyone that comes to 
our house wants one. 

JENNIE NORTH. 





| 








Port Royal, S. C. 
Received “Stars of the Pho- 
toplay,” and wish to say a 
better collection could not 
have been gotten. Am more 
than pleased with same. 
Thank you very much indeed 
for publishing such a beauti- 
ful book. Sincerely, 
GEORGE GUIDO, 
U.S. Marine Band. 














Chicago 

Many thanks for the book, 
“Stars of the Photoplay.” 
This is certainly a fine collec- 
tion of photographs, and is 
well worth 50 cents, especially 
when it is remembered that 
this amount alone is charged 
for a single photo by many of 
the stars themselves. 


Rost. S. COLLINS. 











Money cheerfully refunded if Edition 
does not meet with your entire satisfaction 


of the 


Photoplay 


Reduced to 25c per copy 
while this edition lasts 


Handsomely bound De Luxe Edition, latest 
Photographs of the Leading Motion Picture 
Artists, containing a clear and comprehensive 
sketch of their career. 


One hundred Art Portraits printed on high qual- 
ity, glazed paper. For reference the De Luxe 
Edition has no equal. Obtained only through 


Photoplay Magazine 


Thousands of copies sold at the former price 
of fifty cents and considered well worth it. 
Read what some enthusiastic purchasers have 
said about this remarkable volume. 


Mail us the coupon below properly filled out, 
together with 25c, stamps, money order or 
check, and a copy will be sent prepaid parcel 
post to any point in the United States or Canada. 


Photoplay Magazine 


DEPT.P, 350 N. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 














PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


1 Cheek J 



































Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 






































Dept. P, 350 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find f MO” t for 25c, for which 
you may send me one copy of “ Stars of the Photoplay.” 















































What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but 
the fruth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read ‘this issué of 
Photoplay so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine 
published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 
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“Look, Nell—this coupon! 


comforts—to this coupon.” 


responsible positions, 


Vincent, who advanced from tool- 
maker’s apprentice to Vice President 
of Engineering of the Packard Motor | 
Car Company. Such men as H. E. 
Gardner, who won through I. C. S. | 
spare time study the training that 
equipped him to build the great Equi- | 
table Building. ‘These are but examples. 
They have proved what men with | 
| ambition can do. 

More than a million men and women | 
in the last 26 years have advanced | 
themselves in position and salary | 


through I. C. S. help. Over 100,000 


There are such men as Jesse G. Mw 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-P, 350 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 


and receive the November issue 


are studying right now. You can join 











and fie issues thereafter. 

















PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Department 7-P 
350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.00 (Can- 
ada $1.25) for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for 
six months, effective with the Nov., 1918, issue. 


Send to 

















KNOWLEDGE 


LLUSTRATED 
By winrIELD SCOTT HALL, MD., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
1. 00 What every young husband and 
p Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain Cloth binding — 320 pages — many illustrations 
wrapper Table of contents and commendations on request 


American Pub. a 1030 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 























WRITE THE \VORDS FOR A SONG & 


We write music and guarantee publisher’s accept- | 
ance. Submit poems on war, love or any subject. 

CHESTER MUSIC {COMPANY 

| $38 South Dearborn Street. Suite <> 1 CHICAGO, 


II 





**Here’s Where We Got Our S 


Remember the night you 


| urged me to send it in to Scranton? Then how happy we 
were when I came home with the news of my first promotion? 
We owe it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, our 


Thousands upon thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosperous 
homes because they let the International Correspondence Schools prepare them in 
their spare time for bigger work. ‘You will find them in city, town and country 
—in office, factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on farms and on railroads, 
are clerks who became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and Executives; carpen- 
ters who became Architects and Contractors; mechanics who became Engineers 
and Electrical Experts; men and boys who rose from nothing at all to splendid 


There 


—— = == TEAR OUT HERE sere eee cee coe ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 6489, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Kys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
Metallargist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OHEMIST 





SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 

Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

GOOD L ote 
Teache 

Common "School Subjects 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 
Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE French 
Poultry Raising Italian 





them and get in line for promotion. ee 
The first step to successin the I.C.S. 4 Occupation—__ 
way is to choose your career from this | Street 
list and mark and mail this coupon 
here and now. | ———————————_—_— 


_State 


Mr Edison's S mberal 


stylus — ans 
your choice of rec 


ry the New Amberoila 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


ords, too, for 
ly $1. the b bal. t’ rate of on ty; 
Try: 7 Amber ance a our own galya? before you de yh 
to buy. Send no money _—, Then return if — 
For Our New Edison Book. 
Write Today name and ecdrees: for our new boo 
pictures of the New Edison Amberolas. 


soak pik; BABSON, Edison ae 


d you 
tions. 
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- Dhe charm ofa Skin you Love to Uouch 


OU, TOO, CAN HAVE THE 

CHARM of a skin that is soft, 

clear, radiant—“a skin you love to 

touch.” No matter how much you 
may have neglected your skin, you can begin 
at once to take care of the new skin that is 
forming every day. 


Such things as blackheads, blemishes, con- 
spicuous nose pores, you can, with the proper 
treatment, correct. You will find the famous 
treatments for them in the booklet wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


A 25 cent cake will last for a month or six 
weeks of any Woodbury facial treatment and 
for general cleansing use for that time. At 
drug stores and toilet goods counters through. 
out the United States and Canada. 


This beautiful picture in colors for framing 
Send for your copy today! 


This picture is Walter Biggs’ inter- 
pretationof’ A SkinYou Loveto Touch.” 
It has been reproduced fromthe original 
oil-painting, in full colors and on fine 
quality paper, expressly for framing. No 
printed matter on it. Size 15x19 inches. 

For 15c¢ we will send you one of these 
beautiful reproductions with a trial size 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap—large 
enough for a week's treatment—also the 
booklet of treatments ‘A Skin You Love 
to Touch,"* and a sample of Woodbury’s 
Face Powder. Thousands will want 


this picture. Send for your copy at 
once. Write today to The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 510 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address: The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 510Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


A- SKIN. 
Vet T 





— 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 













































Tilustrators, Cartoonists Commercial Artists make big 
money. You can earn $25 to $100 a week and more 
Learn at home_in_ spare time under personal di- 
rection of Will H. Chandlee, famous newspaper, maga- 
zine, advertising artist of 30 years’ successful experience. 


aa: Gunna % 
rree coupon » Be An ARTIST 
Wi ton Sehool * 
echington Be 00 *% Delightful,* fascinating profes- 
= wv. w. %& Sion Wonderful new home-study 
1364 H Street, N. W. % method makes drawing easy! 
Washington, D.C. . Send coupon or postal today 
Send me particulars ‘ for amazing offer —complete 
of FREE ARI tt % Artist's Uuttit given 
OUTFIT Offer an *. 
free book, “How to Ne * { to new students. 
‘ wndeg on Artist * FREE! W rite for hand- 
% some book, “*How to Become 
. 
% write, or send coupon at 


Name.. . % once. Address 
>. 
% Washington School 
ii cseicvccnanei * of Art 
* 1364 H St., N.W. 
OE ee *% Washington, D.C. 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 








This Section Pays. 
84% of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the past year have re- . 
| peated their copy. | word 























FORMS FOR DECEMBER ISSUE CLOSE OCTOBER FIRST 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 





TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 


a 


AGENTS—HO-RO-CO MEDICATED SKIN & SCALP 
soap and Toilet Gor ids Plan beats ores for agent's 
profits, ‘‘Ho-Ro-Co,” 138 Locust St., St, Louis, Mo. WANTED—STORIES, ARTICLES, POEMS 


_ AGENTS $30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- | 2eW 


agents’ proposition, Thomas Mfg, Co,, 264 North St., 
Dayton, Ohio, 


AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE MAKE BIG MONEY 


letters for store and office windows; anyone can writing Photoplays, Stories, ete. Why don’t you? 


on. Metallic Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., us for 
Chicago. Ma. Be 


free details. Bookmart Co., Dept. 8, Auburn, 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 








have of interest to them, You can reach them 
very small cost through an advertisement in the SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
assified section. 84% of the advertisers using this page including carbon. Spelling corrected. Seven years’ 
tion during the past year have repeated, The section | experience. Marjorie Jones, 322 Monadnock 1 
is re ud and brings results, Chicago. 





SHORT STORIES WANTED 





Mss. 


Hosiery for men, women and children. Guaran- 
zine, 


to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best 


magazine. We pay on acceptance, Handwritten 
acceptable. Send Mss, to Woman’s National Maga- 
379, Washington, D, C. 





SONGWRITERS 








an Artist." Don't delay — 





BOOKS 








Meskin, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, 





HELP WANTED HF 








‘Short- Story Writing 


COURSE of forty Ory in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr 

Berg Esenwein, for years Ea- | 
itor of Lippincott’s. 

One stadent writes: —“‘Before | 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.” 
Also coursesinPhotoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 150-Page Cat- 
Or. Esenwein alog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 95 Springfield, Mass. 




















travel, demonstrate and se_l well known goods to established 


MEN, WOMEN, 18 OR OVER, WANTED IMME- | [°¥!5€ 
diately for U., 8S. Government War positions. Thou- 
sands Clerical positions open, $100 month. Easy work, 





. on love, 
WANTED TEN BRIGHT CAPABLE LADIES To | Broadway, 17-C, New Y« rk, 


WRITE A SONG—PATRIOTIC OR POPULAR, 


compose 


HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY TO GET HAROLD | “ay. 
MacGrath’s famous book ‘“The Adventures of Kathlyn’’ SONGWRITERS SEND 
containing 374 pages, illustrations made from actual best 
photographs. Regular dollar book now only thirty-five tion. 
cents. This is a special limited offer. Our Supply of | en Service Cvo., Suite 512, 1433 Broadway, 
these books is very limited. Order your copy today. New 


music and guarantee publication, Send 


Thomas Merlin, 235 Reaper Block, Chicago, é 
YOUR POEMS TODAY FOR 
offer and immediate publication. Free examina- 
Music composed, Booklet on request. Authors & 


York. 


WHO WLL L WRITE THE SONG HIT OF THE 
have an idea suitable for such a song write 
BOOKLET ‘‘Songwriters Manual & Guide.”’ 
poems, compose music, secure copyright and facili- 
tate free 
ined free. Knickerbocker Studios, 166 Gaiety 
N. ¥.C, 





publication or sale. Poems submitted, 


Rate 
15cents 





Write immediately for list positions. Franklin In- - _—__— : a ~ ~ 
stitute, Dept, T-206, Rochester, N, Y. WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRITE 
aa eer ate ie > ~— - — music and guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit 
WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO poems on war, iove or any subject. Chester Music 
yout, door; _ nena: steady work; no canvassing. 538 So. Dearborn St., Suite 112, Chicago. 
Sen tamped envelope ft rices ic Tse % — — —_—___— —— ———— 
ete eo. SONG WRITERS—BEST OFFER TO NEW WRIT- 
ers. Particulars. Ellis Publishing Company, Dept. 


; GOVERNMENT PAYS $900 TO $1,800 YEARLY. Irvington, New Jersey. 


repare for coming ‘‘exams’’ under former Civil Service 7 WRITE US WORDS FOR A SONG WE 
Examiner. Ne Ww Book Free, Write Patterson Civil Serv compose music—facilitate free publication, Send verses 
e School, tox 3017, Rochester, ie Ee 


war, any subject, Fairchild Music Co., 





MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


























“Don’t Shout” 


sf hear you. ] can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible 

would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right. 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 














can adjust it.”” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg. Phila. 





Learn at Home to 
Write Short Stories 


Yow can learn how to write short stories, photoplays, 
and newspaper articles Li in your home. Jack & London 


Said so. He has endorsed this course of training. $3,00 
ear is asmai income for a good short story writer, erson: 
instruction, anuscrpte carefully edited. 


Write for Free Book Send oun, name and address 


Read what great authors 
eay poout teorning, how to write at ome, Special offer 
now being made ‘o obligations. Wri 
Hoosier Institute Short Story Dept. * Dept 1s: wa Wayne, Ind 





Yered for inventions, Send sketch for free opinion ag 


prene & Co,, Patent Attys., 763 Ninth, Washington, 


uM, ving 


Catalog 


rs jeokly ud to $50.00 per week; railroad fare | 
idl y advance for traveling expenses, Address at Eye a > Tr - -«¢ “VPS 
e Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. $15.00 TO $20.00 NIGHTLY ON SMALL INVEST- 
ment. Complete Moving Picture Outfit, Machine 
PATENTS ete., at manufacturers prices sold on installments. 
catalog. Moving Picture Sales Co., 540 Plym deo 
INVENT SOM THING, YOUR IDEAS MAY BRING Place, Dept. PY, Chicago 
ealth. Free book tells what to invent and how to | ~ $75.00 BUYS COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL 
tail 1 patent. References 33 Dur Bradstreet and | ing Picture Outfit, Machine, Films, supplies. Make. 
shit! ston M chanics’ Bank. Talbert & Talbert, 4724 } money. Small investment. Write for particulars, 
rt Building, Washington, D. C, a worth Fim Co., Dept, —SL, 537 So. Dearborn 
WANTED IDEAS, WRITE FOR LIST OF P ATE NT Chicas . . . 
uyers and Inventions Wanted. $1.000,000 in prizes BIG PRor ITS—SMALL INVESTMENT—COMPLETE 


zs Picture outfit furnished on Easy Payment 


Dept. M-3,. Monarch Film Service, 


patentability. Our four books sent free. Victor J. | No experience needed, We start you successfully 


Union 


‘Ave., Memphis, Tenn, 





_— quick—for these It Underwoods 


400, 000 Unde rwoods, Cenuine Visible Un- 
derwoods at big saving, .5-Year Guarantee. 
Try s 10 DAYS FREE, Rent ov buy. 
Write quick for Offer No. §3. 


tting scarce. U, S, Govt. bought 








‘5 YEARS THE STANDARD TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUR SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRACTICAL S¥AGE 
TRAINING. THE SCHOOLS STUDENTS STOCK 4x0 
- THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE APPEARANCES 


Write for catalog me ntioning study desired to 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 W. 57th St. New York City 




















DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We willnot give youany grand prize if you 
answer thisad. Nor will we claim 
to make you rich in a week a. if 
ou are anxious to develo your 
tale nt with a successful ¢ ewe A my 
so you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoors and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

















take out Are “Unseen Comforts.’ Inex 





A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 70 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 


When 





DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hearing 
and stopped Head Noises, and will doit for 


is endorsed by leading musicians and heads of State Conservatories. 
Successful 25 years. Play chords at once and complete ples ein every 
€ 


tr: ate d. pos besten ere or teachers, old or young, All music free. Diplo. 
a a? today for64-page free book, ‘* How toStudy Music.’’ 





UKULELE 


If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
music or latest songs onthe Ukulele you 
will be wanted everywhere. We 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; 
give you free a genuine Hawaiian 
Ukulele, music, everything—no 
extras. Ask us to send the story of 
Hawaiian music. You will love it. 
No obligation — absolutely free. 

The Hawaiian Institute * wane 
1400 Broadway, Suite 1010, N. Y. City 











< Learn Piano! 
This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled | 

player of piano or organ in yourown | € 

home, atone-quarterusual cost. 

Dr. Quinn's famous Written Method \ 
ad 

within 4 lessons. Scientific yet easy to understan Fully illus- 


EouINN CONSERVATORY, Studio P J, Social Union Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 





vu. They are Tiny Megaphones. Cannot 
. seen when worn E asy to put in, easy to 





pensive, Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY 


| 
MAGAZINE is guaranteed not only || We write music and guarantee publisher's acceps 


by the advertiser, but by the Publisher. 


















ance. Submi 


538 South 
write to advertise:s please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


"2d to 100 a Week 


Motion Picture, St l0 and Commercial 


Photographers earn big money. Big appara: od 2 
nities now. Youcan qualify for this weonearts: 4 


profession. 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 

Three months’ course covers all 
branches. Experts train you in new, 
= to Gate stacien. a: or evening 

asses. Easy terms all or write 
= free booklet. 

Y. INST. OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dest 39, 1 141 W. 36th St., N.Y. City 





CHESTER music COMPANY _ 





PULARITY FOLLOWS THE? 






















Charlotte Fairchild 


N her new environment Mae Marsh has been finding opportunity to display the 
beauty Mr. Griffith always subdued to accentuate her rare abilities in forlorn 
pathos. Here is a new picture of the girl, not the actress. 








. _ ' * se 
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* LSIE FERGUSON, equally successful before camera and footlights, is another 
_4 human proof of the once-disputed fact that the finest subtleties of spoken lines 
can be put into complete photographic translation by a woman with brains. 
5 f - 





' 
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Alired Cheney Johnston 


AUL HELLEU, dry-point etcher, called Rubye de Remer “the most beautiful 
woman since Venus.” Discounting gallantry, we still behold a lovely creature. 
She went from “The Follies” to the leading role in the pictured “Auction Block.” 








Mishkin 


Lewis Smith 

NRICO CARUSO'S spirit of fun, imprisoned in OHN BARRYMORE, beneath his up-to-date 
opera, is as big as his voice. The camera will humor, has the spiritual as well as physical fibre 
find this, for his first scenario was built that way. of the great classic actors. There are few like him. 








Lumiere 


phe frequently uses pages calling a man a fair Ly K. LINCOLN is a talented photoplayer—but 
actor. To call a mana great actor takes three . did you know that he is wealthy? The small 
words. Raymond Hatton is a great actor. noise he makes about his possessions is remarkable. 











NNE LUTHER, often called a Western girl, was born in New Jersey, went West 
early, and recently came East. She is as rich in genuine Titian hair as Croesus 
was in gold.. “Her Moment” is her latest photoplay. 








* DITH JOHNSON is a dark-eyed blonde, and they say they’re as dangerous as 
4 a submarine artlessly wearing a barrel over its periscope. She worked at Vassar, 
and has received degrees from Lubin, Selig, Bison and Bluebird. 











AY TINCHER is a rare comedienne. She has ornamented a few good photo- 
plays, and saved scores of mediocrities. Her Dulcinea, in De Wolf Hopper’s 
ill-starred “Don Quixote,” put the very spirit of Cervantes into a poor scenario. 





Lumiere 





HIS, as the nearest-sighted among you has probably guessed, is a sunlight replica 
of Constance Talmadge. Most everything has been said that can be said about 
the Talmadge team. Now go ahead—write your own caption. 
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‘a iy eciation! 





HE Fourth Liberty Loan is due. 

To subscribe to that Loan is not only the duty of every earning man and woman 
in the United States, but the plainest form of common-sense, for the individual who 
refuses to protect his possessions or his home deserves to have neither home nor possessions. 

Only a few weeks ago the Government of the United States saved the Motion 
Picture—for you. By classing it as an essential industry the Government preserved 
for the country a stupendous factor of recreation and instruction, though that preserva- 


tion diverted from its own enormous needs thousands of strong men and millions of 


dollars. It is true that the act was an official tribute to the social power of the newest 
and most human art, but the fact remains that Washington was absolute in its right 
to do either thing. It chose to preserve, to cherish, to encourage the Motion Picture 
through the greatest crisis in man-and-money power that we shall ever experience, and 
history alone will shed a true light on the impartial wisdom of that choice. 

You are, of course, going to fulfill your natural obligation to yourself, your country 
and your family in the Fourth Liberty Loan, but when you have done that, go one 
step further: 

Bond your appreciation! 

Buy at least one extra bond to express your thanks to the Government for a per- 
sonal service to you—a service dpart from its salvation of your freedom, your women’s 
honor and your children’s future. 

This month the Motion Picture industry will make the biggest patriotic endeavor 
of its career. Every first-magnate star will contribute a film of his or her own, based 
on a contributed scenario by an author of established reputation. Every producer has 
volunteered for any necessary service. Every exhibitor has pledged his theatre. 

This is not a “Victory” loan nor a “Peace” loan. This is a “Fight!” loan, and 
that Government which is fighting furiously for you with its right hand, is, with its left, 
holding inviolate your great constructive diversion of peace times. Remembering this— 

Bond your appreciation! 































































































cAdvisory “Patrons 


Cardinal Gibbons, Head of Catholic Church in America, Baltimore, Md. 
, Samuel Gompers, Pres. American Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C, 
| Mrs. George Thacher Guernsey, Pres. Gen. Daughters American Revolution, Washington, D. C. 
Daniel Carter Beard, National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America, Flushing, so 
| John Barrett, Dir. Gen. Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 
| Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair, Pres. International Council of Wome en, Haddoo House, 
Scotland. 
Charles S. Barrett, Pres. Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union, Union City, Georgia. 
Mrs. Phillip North Moore, Pres. National Council of Women, Member National Council of Defense, 
Washington, 
| Samuel A. Dickie, Pres. Assn. of Methodist Colle oge Presidents, Albion, Michigan. 
Conte —— Catt, Pres. National Suffrage Assn., Member National Council of Defense, New Y ork. 


| Rabbi Hirsch, Head of Jewish Church, St. Louis, Mo. 





Mrs. Helen Collins, President Pan Hellenic Union, Chi Omega Fraternity, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Nathaniel E. Harris, Pres. National Council fi Jewish Women, Bradford, Pa. 
Mrs. Harriet H. Barry, Chairman, Better Film Com., National Federation College Women, Mon- | 


rovia, Cal. 
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Samuel Gompers, 

president of the 

Americar: Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


of Am 
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Start a Photoplay League 


in Your Town 
RGANIZE a branch of the Photoplay League 


of America. Take the matter up with your 
| friends who are devotees of the motion picture, and 
if other organizations in your city have Better Film 
Committees, co-operate with them. Send to the 
Editor of this Department for a sample Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, and after you are organized you 
will receive an engraved charter which will give you 
official standing. The news of your league and hun- 
dreds of others will be found monthly in Photoplay. 
Reviews of the best plays will be given. Address 
Mrs. Myra Kingman Miller, 185 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 








AST month PHoTopLAyY MAGAZINE made the first announce- 
ment of the formation of the Photoplay League of America 

a co-operative, practical association of the patrons of the 
country’s photoplay theatres, on behalf of cleaner, better 

pictures, 

| A month ago the Photoplay League of America was a happy 
| thought—a big, fortunate idea. 

Today it is an actual, existing force in screen affairs with more 
than three hundred branches making its benign influence felt from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is growing at an unheard of rate— 
comparable only to the advance of the motion picture itself. 

This league is the national clearing house for any and all the 
better film movements, cinema and photoplay clubs, or organiza- 
tions. It is a big, broad inclusive organization pregnant with the 

| spirit of the age—democracy. 
While the league welcomes the reports of any and all better film 





































Mrs. Harriet H. Barry, chairman Better Film Com- 
mittee, National Federation of College Women. 


movements, it is composed directly of our local branches, chapters or 
clubs in individual communities. These are given advice, suggestions, 
and information by the national organization which also furnishes them 
with a constitution, by-laws, a charter, a plan of study, and outline 
of work. 

After carefully reviewing the field of magazines, and examining their 
methods of procedure and contents, the league decided that PHororLay 
MAGAZINE was the publication for its purposes. After consultation with 
the publisher, whom they found heartily in sympathy with their pur- 
poses, PHOTOPLAY was made the offcial organ of the Photoplay League 
of America. 

For years this publication has been the leader in the fight for better 
pictures, and its publisher has directed all the influence and power of 
its pages toward the practical uplifting of the screen. 

The present officers of the league sre: James R. Quirk, publisher of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, of Chicago, President; Mrs. Harriet H. Barry, 
of Monrovia, California, Chairman of the Better Film Committee of the 
National Federation of College Women, Vice President; Mrs. Myra King- 
man Miller, of New York City, Chairman of the Better Film Committee 
of the National Council of Women, Executive Secretary. The list of 
honorary and advisory patrons is given elsewhere in these pages. 

A glance over these names demonstrates the fact that some of the 
greatest leaders of thought in America are now concerned with the motion 
picture as a great and popular moulder of thought. 

These names prove that the great leaders of thought in America are 
cognizant of the tremendous influence of the screen. They realize the 
motion picture now ranks with the newspaper as a moulder of thought, 
and just as it holds great potentialities for good, in direct ratio it can 
be harmful if neglected or harassed with unconstructive criticism. A 
great river, if neglected, may rise at flood times and leave destruction 




















cAdvisory “Patrons 


Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, Pres. National Federation of Musical Clubs, Chicago, Ill. 

Edwin Hebden, Dept. Education, Bureau of Statistics, Baltimore, ! 

Thomeas Arkle Clark, Pres. North Central Assn. Schools and Colleges, Urbana, Ill. 

John H. Phillips, Pres. Southern Educational Council, Birmingham, Ala. 

Mary Garrett Hay, Chairman Woman Suffrage Party, New York City. 

P. H. Callahan, War Activity Committee Knights of Columbus, Louisville, Ky. 

David Starr Jordan, President Emeritus Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Mary E. Woolley, Mount Holyoke College, S. Hadley, Mass 

Mrs. Flora Warren Seymour, Representative National Association Women Lawyers and Corres- 
ponding Secretary National Federation College Women, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles Sumner Burch, Suffragan Bishop, — York City. | 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, Novelist, New Yo | 

Sophie Irene Loeb, Editor and Publicist, "York World, New York City. 

Mrs. Mabel Potter Daggett, Author “ “Women Wanted,” w York City. 

James Egbert, Professor Columbia University, New York®City. 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
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and waste in its path. But by the application of public interest 
and skillful engineering it can make the wheels of industry move, 
can transport great cargoes, and make deserts bloom. 

The mission of the camera is almost identical with that of the 
printing press. The Motion Picture is the Fifth Estate. 

These men and women are representative leaders in all the big 
constructive movements and activities of the American People. 
The fact that they associate their names with the organization 
gives it a stability, and a standing with the greatest movements of 
the day. The league is not a figment of the imagination but it is 
a big live organization with a definite purpose which it has set out 





to accomplish with typical vigorous American methods, and the 
results thus far obtained are highly gratifying. 

It is purely ethical. There are no dues. 
structive and up-building, at any and all times, rather than de- 
structive and critical. The mathematical adage that where ‘there 


Its policy is con- | 





HE Photoplay League of America is an organ- 
ization of intelligent people who, realizing the 
tremendous influence that the screen now exerts and 
the great force’ that it is to be in the future, have 
interested themselves in an effort to aid in a con- 
structive manner in the development of the new art 
and industry. 


T is not enough to criticise and discourage your 
exhibitor when he shows inferior pictures. You 
must prove to him that good pictures will increase 
his attendance. You must give him organized en- 
couragement, real encouragement, in the shape of 
increased attendance. If you do not do this, you 
have failed. 
JAMES R. QUIRK, Pres. 
Photoplay League of America. 





is elimination there must be substitution” in order to keep up the 
value of a given quantity proves true in all better film work. In other 
words, the best way to decrease the showing of the undesirable films is 
by increasing the attendance to and the output of the desirable ones. 

It has long since been self-evident that the ultimate answer to the 
better film problem is patronage. The exhibitor does not exist who 
would not gladly show continually the best films made if they brought 
him in an equal or larger amount of box office receipts. 

The League does not intend to advertise objectionable films by wast- 
ing time or space on them. 

Some two years ago, in literature issued by the National Federation 
of College Women, they made the following announcement: “We rec- 
ognize that the Motion Picture screen is the greatest factor in the world 
today in the education of the masses, and as such it demands our atten- 
tion and influence.” This recognition on the part of an organization of 
thinking women of the United States was a forward step for the industry 
especially as it was followed by the statement that the Committee was 
to be headed ‘‘by a woman of power, influence and great executive 
ability.” She would not read at their next biennial an insipid account 
of “findings” but would give an account of real established facts and 
perhaps accomplishments. How this organization decided to proceed 
will be told in these columns for the benefit of others in another issue 
but suffice to say that their contribution to the League’s information 
bureau has been most gratefully received. The many and various divi- 
sions of the better film workers in the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs who have made surveys and have done practical work in bulletin- 
ing have also been very encouraging. 

The correspondence of the first Committee of the National Council of 
Women adds largely also, while the fund of information on the good 
methods coming from the Community Motion Picture Bureau and the 





Cardinal Gibbons, head of the Catholic Church in 


America. 
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Better Film Committee of the Na- — 





tional Board of Review, have also 
given most excellent and _ varied 
lights on the subject, and so the 
League presents itself to you a force 
to be welcomed and thoroughly re- 
spected. It wishes it to be distinctly 
understood that it is no iconoclastic 


your interest is growing, your know- 
ledge is broadening, your pleasure in- 
creasing, your influence extending to 
such a degree that once a month will 
seem too seldom to meet and your 
plans will include a weekly or fort- 
nightly meeting. 





Through PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
the League is able to reach over 
1,000,000 readers and will be able to 
send its monthly message to its own 
members without the expense of post- 
age on individual bulletins. Personal 
letters of inquiry addressed to the 
Executive Secretary, who is also 
Editor of this Department, will be 
promptly answered if an addressed, 
stamped envelope is inclosed. She 
will be glad to help you in any way 
possible in your efforts to organize 
and conduct a Branch League. Be 
the first to get this movement started 
in your city, and report your expe- 
riences for the benefit of others. 


movement but a practical forward- 
looking organization, all American, 
thoroughly patriotic, loyal, sincere, 
uplifting, enthusiastic, conscientious, 
and we hope inspiring. 

If your exhibitor at present is not 
disposed to show some certain new 
picture in which you are interested, 
you will find that he will be more 
than glad to do so when he is con- 
fronted by an organized body of en- 
thusiasts. Make your plans to at- 
tend the show in a group or body, 
and afterwards discuss its merits and 
deficiencies. Study the art of the | 
actors and you will soon find that ee 








Myra Kingman Miller, 


Executive Secretary of The Photoplay 
League of America, and editor of this 
department, is one of the pioneers of the 
better film movement. She built and oper- 
ated the first photoplay theatre for children; 
is president of the National Federation of 
College Women, and chairman of the Better 
Films Committee of the National Council of 
| Women (representing 7,000,000 members); 


is a member of the Woman's Committee of 
the National Council of Defence. 


























Uncle Sam Wants Screen Stories 


NCLE SAM is very anxious to obtain motion picture 
stories. They must be written around themes that will 
be helpful to the United States and her Allies in various 
forms of war work 
Suitable subjects would be such as would have the effect 
of speeding up labor in shipyards, munition plants and 
other forms of Government work, stories that would be of 
material assistance in Liberty Loans, War Savings Stamps 
and other drives and stories that could be utilized to 


advantage in the foreign work of the Division of Films— 
especially good stories that fit present day conditions in 
Russia, Italy, Mexico and Central and South America. 

Not only will these pictures be shown in the United 
States but also in every Allied country and every neutral 
country. 

Bare plots in brief synopsis form are all that is required. 
Submit all stories to James Vincent, Secretary, Advisory 
Board, Division of Films, Times Building. New York City. 
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Roses for 


Charlie 


NE high light of Madame Olga 
Petrova’s cross country tour on 
behalf of the War Savings 
Stamp drive was the visit paid 

to the Chaplin Studios in Hollywood, 
where she watched Charlie make a scene 
for his second comedy ‘‘Shoulder Arms.” 
The tireless energy of the little come- 
dian opened the eyes of Madame Petrova. 
“Mr. Chaplin is not only the greatest 
artist of the screen, but he is one of the 
greatest artists of the dramatic world,” said 
Madame, ‘‘and it was he who converted me 
\\\\ from a feeling of hostility toward the films, to 
\ a realization of their great possibilities. A 
Chaplin comedy that I saw by chance 
aroused my enthusiasm for motion pictures.” 
And Madame Petrova approached him and 
placed a rose on his coat. 
A few years ago, Madame Petrova was 
a performer under the management of 
Fred Karno, the well known English pro- 
ducer, who also was the one who first 
featured Charlie Chaplin, in the classic 
— ~~ ~““Night in an English Music Hall.” 
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Many a railroad president has driven the last spike, but Caruso 
y - oa oe Sarasa 
pulled a new twist on an old thing by driving the last nail in his 
first set at the Famous Players Studio on 56th Street, in New 
5 y i 5 eet, 
York City. Caruso at left, Jesse Lasky at right. 


“Cousin Carus” 


In The Land 
Of Lights 


HE thing which Geraldine Farrar began has been fin- 
ished by Enrico Caruso. The young American 
prima-donna was the first operatic star of premier 
magnitude to really appreciate the motion picture as a pro- 
foundly valuable medium not only for re-creating, but per- 
petuating expression; Caruso, the greatest operatic star of 
modern times, has now enthusiastically tumbled into the 
optic fold, and the conquest is complete. 

When these lines reach PHOTOPLAY’sS readers Apove — Caruso’s 
Caruso will—if he keeps his schedule—have prac- sketch of his sunshine 
tically finished his first Zukor-Lasky play. He __ padrone, made with a 
commenced work in the afternoon of Wednesday, Pencil on the back of 


Z the e . ta Nie : se an envelope without 
July 17th. The first picture is a comedy-drama 44, subject’s knowl- 








of New York called “Cousin Carus.’ ” edge, while Mr. Lasky 
Jesse Lasky is responsible for ‘“‘Cousin Carus’” was showing him 
—title, idea and all save its mechanical working- about the studio. 


out. Lasky realized, with a shrewd showman’s in- 

stinct, that if people go to see Caruso on the screen they will go to see 
Caruso. To millions of people Caruso has been a voice and a name, but 
never a personality. Bringing the actual personality of Caruso before the 
American public was the task to which Lasky devoted himself. A French- 
speaking company will support Caruso, and Edward Jose will be his director. 
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Mr. Earle counts out (borrowed) eggs to his (borrowed) hired man. 


HAVE been a little bit unfortunate in my acquire- 
ment of property. I have an automobile and a flat 
in New York and some Liberty Bonds—but I have 
no farm. I might just as well have nothing to wear; 
that is to say, this season. Everyone has a farm. All the 
actors I know have been photographed at work raising 
vegetables and things to help Mr. Hoover. All the actresses 
I know raise onions and wear trouserettes. To be shot 
by a photographer among the radishes and lettuce is their 
idea of a happy finish. The still more ambitious show 


how they’re raising fowls and dairy cattle. I know a 
26 


Have No Farm, 


99 
One Says Edward Earle 


One cannot be 
proper nowa- 
days unless he 
can acquire 
some rural 
acreage, says 


Edward 
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Mr. Earle, feeding (borrowed) corn to his (borrowed) hens. 
Insert above: Notice the little (borrowed) dog and the 
(borrowed) egg? The little dog is a terrible egg thief. 
You can see a wicked yolk-lust in his eyes right now. 

woman who last year lifted nothing heavier than a 

cigarette—and this year she’s making pounds of 

butter a week. Or at least she was photographed 
that way. 

But there’s a way around every difficulty, and 
I’ve walked around mine if I couldn’t walk through 
and over it. 

I’ve borrowed a farm. 

It belongs to a friend of mine near Farming- 
dale, Long Island. Since I was borrowing, I 
thought I might as well borrow a whiz—and I did. 
It has hundreds of acres. Chickens and Belgian 
hares are its specialty. It has a huge series-in- 
cubator that accommodates 75,000 eggs at a time. Some 
hen! Its rabbits are worth $500 apiece. 

I wish to announce that I am now ready to be photo- 
graphed as (A) farmer; (B) chicken raiser; (C) Belgian 
hare expert; (D) dairyman; (E) dog fancier; (F) assort- 
ments and combinations of foregoing. Special attention 
paid to lot and job orders. 

My (borrowed) incubator is in full blast now. I’ve had 
an awful thought about that incubator: what a terrible 
weapon it would be for a man to trundle to a bad show— 
or any show where he didn’t like the actors! 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 
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Miss Clayton looks as though she had just stepped off a magazine cover. 


Friends Everywhere 


Marguerite Clayton did not find New York heartless 
as pictured. The bus conductor called her sis, even. 


By Dorothy Scott 


. HEN I was in California,” confided Mar- 
guerite Clayton, “do you know, I was almost 
afraid to leave for New York. Out there, 
they told me that Eastern people were heart- 

less and cold to strangers and that the climate was awful 

and that anyway it was no place for a girl alone. Now 
here I am, perfectly safe and happy and in the very heart 
of New York and in an artist’s studio at that.” 

Here she was, indeed. Nothing could be more typical 
of the heart of New York than the Beaux Arts apartments 
and the studio belongs to Haskell Coffin and looks exactly 
like an illustration from a Robert Chambers novel. Miss 
Clayton was perched on a high stool with a torn straw 
hat on her head and her hair over her shoulders posing for 
the cover of the October number of PHoToPpLAy. There 


was a gay little blaze in the huge fire-place, a bowl of 
field-flowers on the table and a canary singing somewhere 
in another room. In the midst of all this, sat Mr. Coffin, 
sketching sedately and trying not to look like Miss Clay- 
ton’s idea of an artist-villain. It would be impossible to 
imagine anything more correct and friendly and less like 
a scene from “The Terrors of New York.” 

Miss Clayton looks as if she had just stepped off a maga- 
zine cover even when she is not posing for one. You al- 
most expected to see “April Number. 20 Cents” printed 
somewhere above her head. She is all pink and white and 
sky-blue and yellow—exactly the combination of colors 
to gladden a newsstand. And her expression radiates 
cheerfulness especially when she is talking about New 
York. 
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WAAL KCC CEE EEE Eddy comedy and one day I saw an ad ina 


Los Angeles paper asking for moving 
picture actresses. I didn’t tell anyone 
7 about it, but I went over to the studio 
(it was really a barn in those days) and 
applied for the job. Mr. Anderson ac- 
cepted me in spite of my lack of ex- 
perience and that began my work in 
the Broncho Billy pictures. It was en- 
tirely new work and lots of fun. For a 
while I thought I would never get tired 
of being rescued from Indians and 
things. But, while I am glad of the ex- 
perience, I wouldn’t go back to Western 
stuff for the world.” 

There is a picturesque contrast be- 
tween the chaps and sombrero of the 
Broncho Billy days and the little mani- 
cure girl in the Artcraft production of 
“Hit-the-Trail-Holliday,” with George 
M. Cohan. Miss Clayton adores such 
contrasts. She is determined not to be 
identified with one type of character 
that will prevent her from playing 
any other type that has ever 

been invented. 

On the way back to the 
office I moralized to myself 
like the Duchess in “Alice 
in Wonderland.” It was a 
neat sermon to the effect 

that we get out of a specific 
place exactly what we take 
, kw ; - there and that the City is 
"PrITTTIONOQnrccxeiccturecqczu}d CUE teced0tdllldeeeeeeeee ez “ fs really a mirror which re- 
flects the face you 
bring to it. The sin- 
cere worker who 
intends to do her 
very best and to 
help others be- 
sides will find 
—exactly what 
Miss Clayton 
found. As soon 
as you meet her 
you understand 
why she thinks 
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“My first idea of the City was 
all wrong,” she went on. ‘You Her work in New York has 
know the sort of thing you read been a far cry from the wild 


: ; and woolly rolls of the desert 
in novels and sometimes see ON -ountry. Above—in “Hit- 


the screen. They always call the-Trail Holliday.” At 
the City ‘the vortex’ or ‘Babylon’, right—the Marguerite 
and picture people like me lost Clayton of the old days. 
in its whirl. When I got off the 

pullman at the Pennsylvania station for the first 
time, my teeth were chattering and I felt like the 
heroine in Reel One who is barely saved from an 
awful fate in Reel Five. Fortunately, a girl friend 


was there to meet me and when I told her I was 





7 Pr nee, - 3 New York 
i > > . > ‘ > la 4 ‘ ) : = 7 A ee me ae ” suc 
frightened, she laughed. We took a bus up-town ¥ rien, h 
and the conductor found a seat for us and called me ZV 


iii Mp ~ friendly place. 
‘sis’ and told me to watch my step. And the minute % 
I saw Fifth Avenue, all smiling and friendly in 
the sunshine, I knew that I was going to love New 
York always.” 

“As soon as you know a person well enough,” 
she said, “they will tell you about the time they 
were broke in New York. Someone has always 
helped them and then when theyarrivethey remem- ‘ 
ber that time and help the next one. It’s like the line in 
the ‘Twelve Pound Look’ where ‘you think “poor soul” 
of them and they think “poor soul” of you and that 
keeps you human.’ But you don’t stay a poor soul 
long,” Miss Clayton added gravely. “If you really 
want to, sooner or later you are bound to succeed. 
That is what I felt in the air from the top of that bus.” 

Her own success has more than justified that 
feeling. Most of her training came from the West 
which accounts for her fresh viewpoint. She was 
born in Salt Lake City where she began her work 
on the stage almost before she can remember. 

“T used to sing in the big Tabernacle there,” she <Z OTOP nl . 
told me, “when I was so little that I didn’t know 
enough to be scared. Then I went into musical A scene from one of her early western Essanay short reelers. 
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The New American Face 


Captain Robert Warwick calls attention to a new 


romantic type, being 


AR,” said Captain Robert Warwick, recently 
visiting New York after a visit to the theatre 
of war, “is making a new type of human face 
—or rather remaking the features of men, 
building upon the old foundations a new superstructure of 
character. 

“T think we do not talk enough about the good which 
comes out of war. Of course, at best, war is a blight which 
none of us would seek and yet there are advantages which 
spring from it. Not the least of these is the moulding ot 
young manhood. 
~ “Unquestionably, when the war is over the men who 
come back will be better men. They will take a new in- 
terest in all the calls of citizenship, they will understand 
as never before the blessings of a democratic form of 
government. They will make better husbands and 
better fathers for what they have been called to go 
through on the battlefield. The domestic side of their 
natures are being developed and home will mean 


“There is in New York a photographer who has 
always specialized in making portraits of men. Being 
a man of considerable wealth, he was in a position to 
select his own subjects, and he often refused to photo- 
graph men whose faces did not interest him. Particularly 
was this true with younger men. 

“<The young American,’ he said once, ‘especially of the 
better class, or at least of the wealthier class, is not an 
interesting subject for the artist. His features are fine 
enough, regular, strong, and all that sort of conventional 
thing, but they lack character. They betray the entire 
absence of any policy toward life. They suggest a lack 
of governing motive.’ 

“Then came the war. Many young men in uniform 
wanted to have portraits to leave with their families 
before sailing for France. It is, perhaps, understood, 
that none but the wealthiest could afford to patronize 
the photographer of whom I 
speak. At first he simply refused 
without discussing the matter. 
Then, he says, he began to notice 
a change in the faces of these 
young tango stars. 

“*The young man in uniform,’ 


Right —a very recent 
portrait of Captain War- 
wick in the “make up” 
of his new profession. 
Below — “Bob” in a 
- Scene from “The Silent 
Master’’, with Ann 
Little. 
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everything to them when they come back. 
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evolved by the War 


said he, ‘is no longer the stage hero of musical comedy 
The American drafted soldier is more of a man than either 
the soldier we have known, or the man we have known. 
He is thinking. He knows the world is aflame, and that 
he is going into that fire. We are evolving a new type 
of American face, and behind that face a new type of 
American brain.’ 

“One unique incident at this studio concerned a young 
officer who was accompanied by an adoring mother and 
sister, very gushing. They told the artist that they wanted 
a photograph that would make ‘Dear Richard’ look just as 
handsome as possible. The photographer had consented 
to the sitting previously, and there was no way out. So 
when he finished the negatives, in one 
of them he retouched out all the lines 
of character, and produced a proof 

as beautiful as a picture in the latest 
catalogue of hand-me-down clothes. 
“Oh, that’s darling!’ Mamma 
and Sis exclaimed. ‘That’s the 
one we want.’ 

“The artist calmly ripped the 
proof into a dozen bits. ‘I don’t 
make that kind of picture.’ ” 

Captain Bob is back in France 
now. His knowledge of French 
has made him a valu- 
able aide at the 
American 
headquar- 
ters. 
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Behind the — 


Guns 


Uncle Sam’s second great 
instructive film, “America’s 
Answer”, reveals a fighting 
unit of amazing proportions 


Photos by Division of Films, Com- 
mittee on Public Information. 


EHIND the front line trenches—what? 

A vast army of construction and recon- 
struction—thousands of men, and even 
women, from all professions, applying their 
knowledge to the service of the fighting 
divisions. Whether a new bridge is needed, 
or a button to be sewed on, the great army 
of non-combatants is ever at hand to serve. 
The pictures on these pages are from 
the second government film, “America’s 
Answer.” 
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The American salvage department in France is an unrealized phaze of our war ma- 
chinery. Shown at the upper left is a heap of thousands upon thousands of worn-out 
shoes—discarded by Sammies in France. As they utilize everything but the squeak in 
Chicago pork packing plants, so everything but the holes is turned to account in these 
shoes. Bottoms are removed and new bottoms sewed to old uppers, and when the 
Not so very long ago an appeal went out uppers have gone they are run through a cutting machine, and the remnant leather is 
from our War Department for telephone made into laces and things, while every nail and wooden eg is extracted from the 
operators with a speaking knowledge of soles to be used over again. And so with worn-out clothing Above is shown a 
French. The girls you see in the circle are section of one of the vast sorting rooms in France where eager French women help in 
six of those who responded — now in actual the work of reviving soldiers’ shirts and undergarments 
service in France 























































The interesting thing about this railway 
freight depot is that the floor-level concrete- 
and-dirt loading way is hundreds of yards long 
and was built in a short time by American 

engineers at a rail head. 


A tremendous amount of actual con- 
struction is necessary in handling even 
the lightest field artillery in France. 
The embrasure and the bush-camou- 
flaged wall seen here are a fragment 
of literally scores of miles of such 
construction by American Engineers. 


We think of this as an age of gaso- 
line — but a large department of 
leather experts went overseas to look after the 
valuable harness leather of the hundreds of 
thousands of our horses and mules. 
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An Estate in 
Sunny Calif— 
o! No! 


EW YORK actors live in apart- 

ments; California actors live on 
estates. That's accepted as a truism 
But it isn’t true. For instance: Pearl 
White has just leased a picturesque old 
place at Bayside, Long Island. It com- 
prises seventeen acres with a grand old 
house of twenty great rooms, dating 
back to the middle of the last century 


Photography by White, N. Y. 
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A great hedge of flowering trees and shrubs 
near the stables. The vine-covered patriarchs 
of the forest in the background are, at a distance, 
reminiscent of the palm-trunks of the Pacific 
Coast. The visitor? Major Wallace Mc- 
Cutcheon, one of the most renowned American 
heroes of the British Army, home on furlough 
to completely recover from shrapnel and gas. 








On one side of the old mansion the eye falls upon rolling field and woodland; on the other the only 
thing to see is the splendid expanse of Long Island Sound, for Miss White’s private bathing beach 
lies directly below the four straight little trees in the right background. 


Pearl White is a perennial in pictures. She 
goes on year from year, with the same fire, 
force and magnetism. Whenever you see a 
picture of Pearl White in athletic attire it’s 
real. The press-agent may have taken ad- 
vantage of her outdoor prowess, but he is 
not the cause of it. This picture is real. It 
was taken at 11 o'clock on the morning of 
June 28th, 1918, as Miss White was return- 
ing from the Bayside golf grounds. 


The lawn is so all-fired 
big that takes a horse- 
drawn clipper to trim it. 
This is one of the duties 
of the estate that Miss 
White rigidly reserves for 
herself. Yes— Miss 
White in the overalls. 





avmond Hitchcock to 
Return to Pictures? 


“Hitchy Koo” is indignant that any- 
one would dare to say he'll not. 





Oval at right — Mrs. Hitchcock, in the 
tennis-court on the grounds of their Long 
Island home. Before her marriage Mrs. 
Hitchcock was a renowned comedienne, 
Flora Zabelle, the daughter of M. Man- 
gasarian, an Armenian clergyman, of 
international reputation. 


Everything this parrot says sounds like 
“‘Hitchy Koo.” There is more than a 
suspicion that the name of the show 
came out of this very cage. Oval below— 
Mr. Hitchcock in an old Sennett comedy. 











AYMOND HITCHCOCK is, as you read these lines, the 

pet comedian of New York City. “Hitchy Koo,” the 
conglomeration which took most of its name from his moniker, 
has gone into its second edition and second year. 

Some years ago Mr. Hitchcock had a more or less mild 
experience in screen comedy of the (then) Keystone brand, 
and since that time the common report has been that he, in 
common with DeWolf Hopper, Willie Collier, and some other 
gentlemen of equal lustre, considered the photoplay, serious 
or comic, an eternal monstrosity. 

We asked Mr. Hitchcock, at lunch the other day, if he 
thought he might . . . . under certain conditions. 

“Who said I'd left pictures?” rumbled the comedian. 
“There’s hardly a day of my life that I don’t think of pictures, 
and myself in them, in some way that I can really get across. 
I’ve never stopped believing in the screen for a moment, and I 
have never considered my screen career closed. I hate to be 
beaten by anything, and when I find what seems to me the 
right vehicle no Broadway engagement—no amount of stage 
work—is going to stop me from making more photoplays.” 
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“let's Get To gether —Everybod yi 


Rothapfel, who is the biggest individual among the 
exhibitors, declares that a lack of co-operation is 


bringing the Photoplay to a standstill. 


By Lieutenant Samuel Rothapfel 
(Reserve Corps, U. S. Marines.) 


(Editor’s Note: Sam Rothapfel is not a universally popular 
fellow, in spite of the fact that he is New York’s foremost exhib- 
itor, and probably the most spectacular success of his kind in the 
world. Other exhibitors—-to put it in their words— think 
Rothapfel isa nut. The producers used to think him a crazy 
egotist who criticized their films and tore them to pieces to satisfy 
his own vanity. Rothapfel’s accomplishments have justified most 
of his stunts. In his two theatres, the Rivoli and the Rialto, he 
has the finest playhouses of the screen. Rothapfel came out of 
Pennsylvania to be a hired man for Mitchell Mark, who inaugu- 
rated the New York Strand, the first of the really big picture 
playhouses. Rothapfel created the Strand’s policy and afterwards 
went on his own with the Rialto. While we differ with some of 
his opinions, there is a straight-to-the-nose hit to this stuff which 
brings out a few truths which may be unpleasant but are not 

unwholesome to hear.) 


HAVE been in the motion picture business ten years, 

and from a beginning in the smallest sort of way I 

have attained a most peculiar position, in that I have 

directed five houses in New York City in the past five 
years, and have thus been brought into constant, intimate 
contact with producer, star and public alike. This is not 
possible in any other place in the world, so you see I am 
to a degree an opportunist; and I think that any opinion 
of mine should be prefaced by that explanation, for my 
opinions are not theories, or the result of one-sided observa- 
tions, but are founded on the facts of all sides as I have 
observed them. 

As I look upon the net results today I am somewhat dis- 
couraged, to say the least, because of the fact that in the 
past year there has been no progress. The business today 
is at a standstill and will be unless heroic measures are 
taken. The manufacturer 





ing his pictures as he did years ago. 
effort to individualize, or if he has it has not been apparent 


He has made no 


except in a few cases. Unless he gets a star or a feature 
attraction he hardly makes his expenses. 

There has not been proper co-operation between the 
newspapers and the exhibitor, nor between the exhibitor 
and producer, and as far as this is concerned the producer 
is just as much at fault as the exhibitor is. Instead of 
their relations being absolutely harmonious they have been 
strained. The producer has been and is making pictures 
purely from a commercial standpoint. Idealism has gone 
to the winds. He has been giving the exhibitor what the 
exhibitor thought he wanted and the exhibitor, like the 
public, has not known what he wanted. 

I have said many times that it is a great mistake to try 
to give the public what it wants. It is a mistake for two 

very good reasons, first because you don’t 








is not making any money; 
the cost of distribution for 


“ch: Ny ic ising : ; 2 
the “a — IS h we of dissenters on this remark—yet it has 
every day, lew theatres a grain of bitter exhibitorial philosophy: 
are really making any 


money and the critics of 
the motion picture are con- 
demning it right and left 
and sometimes not without 
reason. In my _ opinion, 
the fault lies mostly with 
the exhibitor himself be- 
cause he will not advance, 
he will not make the most 
of his opportunity, he will 
not try to step out in an- 
other direction but has 
stayed in his little rut and 
grown there, still exhibit- 


to them. 


are successes. 








IEUT. ROTHAPFEL will have a lot 


“It is a great mistake to try to give the 
public what it wants, for two very good 
reasons: First because you don’t know what 
it wants, and second, because the public 
itself doesn’t know what it wants.” 


On the other hand, David Wark Griffith 
recently advised a rising young director: 
“The public knows what it wants. Give it 
If you don’t you will surely fail.” 


Both Mr. Griffith and Mr. Rothapfel 


Isn’t life the darndest riddle! 


know what it wants, and second, because 
the public itself doesn’t know what it 
wants. 

I think the greatest fault of the whole 
industry just now is that it is bound 
hand and foot by precedent. There is 
no idealism, no initiative, no daring, and 
not enough artistry. 

There is too much of the “movie” idea 
and not enough appeal to the imagina- 
tion. 

Exhibitor and producer today must 
give the public credit for knowing as 
much about the industry as they them- 
selves do. There must be a decided 
change for the better, or else backward 
we go. The day of the advertised star is 
past, the day of the cheap theatre is past, 
tomorrow the exhibitor will have to be 
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Above—proscenium and stage of 

the Rivoli. At right, foyer of 

the Rialto. Both are Rothapfel 
houses, in New York. 


an intelligent, clean cut, 
snappy business man with a 
touch of artistry. If he himsell 
hasn’t those qualities he must em- 
ploy someone who has. He must con- 
duct his theatres on the most modern, whole- 
some and artistic basis. If he does that he will reap many 
rewards. 

The producer must step forward at once and stop play- 
ing up the silly little ingenue and the matinee hero type of 
male star. 

He must become more serious. He must employ people 
who can portray characters and really act and he must not 
twist scenarios and stories around to fit these so-called 
stars. If they are really stars they will portray the char- 
acter! We must have good stories, and we must photo- 
graph behind the eye,—not in front of it. We must have 
personality and common sense and we must give the moy- 
ing picture public credit for having imagination and lots 
of it. We must be more subtle and less obvious. We 
must, above all things, strive for a certain idealism. We 
must stop deceiving ourselves, grit our teeth, look the sit- 
uation squarely in the face, dig our toes in the ground and 
GO FORWARD. When we do, the motion picture will 
take its rightful place as the greatest art of the new cen- 
tury—and unless we do these things, it won’t. 

I have exhibited pictures that did not belong in my 
theatres, but I have always done so with the sincere feeling 
that I was doing the best for my institution. When a 















picture plays in the Rialto or Rivoli 
Theatre it plays there because I believe in 
the picture. 

I am an optimist first, last and all the 
time. I believe in the motion picture as I 
believe in nothing else on earth. I love it, 
I have devoted my whole life to it and will 
| devote my whole life to it. Some day, per- 
haps in the near future I may try my hand 
at producing. Whether or not I will make 
a success remains to be seen. I honestly 
believe that I can make a success because 
I will employ the same fundamental prin- 
ciples in producing as I do in the presenta- 
tion of mction pictures. I oftentimes wish 
that the exhibitors and producers could 
learn t? know me a little better. I 
am their friend and I would do 
anything in my power to help 
»\ them if I thought the request 
i was sincere and without 
—————— any ulterior motive. I 

have proved in the past 
that I would go out of 
my way to help a de- 
serving exhibitor. I have 
made tours about the 
country, I have talked to 
them and those who have 
heard me know that I meant 
every word I said and prophe- 
cies that I made years ago have 
come true with a vengeance. The 
star will never die because if he or 
she is a real star and has personality he—or she— 
will be in demand. That of course does not mean that all 
pictures must have stars. I earnestly believe that a good 
story well told will succeed whether it has a star or not. 

I believe in higher prices, I believe in better presenta- 
tion, better music, better atmosphere and better environ- 
ment. I believe in publicity, but it must be dignified and 
truthful. : 

Let me say, in conclusion, that this is not a pessimist’s 
article. It’s an optimist’s war-cry! The motion picture, 
it seems to me, is the most wonderful child in the world— 
bubbling with energy, vibrant with promise of the future, 
alive at every pore, and through that life mischievous, 
erratic and susceptible to evil. Our wonderful child is 
naughty—but it is still a wonderful—the most wonderful 
—child. 

I have refrained from any mention of the war in these 
paragraphs because, had our grand old Uncle Sam a 
sentient personality, he would long since have been 
driven out of his mind by getting full blame for every 
misfit, misfire, or misguiding in every industry. He and 
the war are certainly not to blame for the petty evils of 
the screen. 
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A Half-Second Satire 


Went 

Into a Photodrome. 
Near Me 
Someone was Saying, 
“Ah— 
These Films! 
These Awful Films of— 
Actually— 
Mothers Playing 
With their Children; 


Skiing in Norway; 
Let Us Hope 
That the Censors 


Altogether. 
As for me, 


Girls Going to School; 
Plant-life in the Honduras— 
These Terrible Films — 


Will Soon Cut them Out 


I have Only Come Here 


To Write my Report 

For the Society, 

Of Which I am Vice-President.” 
“Why,” I asked; 

“Why don’t You 

Register your Pet Peeve 

At the Box-office?” 

But before 

I had finished, he 

Had Passed Out. 
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The Road 


Tom Whitney had been somewhat of a moral derelict 
until he realized that America needed his greatest efforts 


Before the next ship was 
launched, Tom and Helen 
stood on a little bridge one 
evening and looked over the 
busy scene, where the men 
worked at record - breaking 
speed to win the Government's 
honor flag for their plant. 


to France 


By Jecome Shorey 


EW man?” the guard at the entrance to the 
Bemis Shipbuilding Company’s plant asked. 
Tom admitted that he was. 
“Le’ see y’r card.” 
A document was produced proving that the bearer, 
Thomas Malden, was an employe of this branch of the 
lederal Shipbuilding Corporation’s activities. 

“Gwan in.” 

Tom gwaned in as bidden. It is, perhaps, no credit to 
him that he was away ahead of time, for such is the habit 
of a man with a new job. And the novelty of working for 
a living aroused such a variety of emotions in Tom that it 
required no special effort to get to the scene of his labors 
before the hour set. Besides, he wanted to look around a 
bit, wanted to adjust himself to the idea of working with 
his muscles as a day laborer in the shipyard owned by his 
father’s closest rival, owned by the father of the girl he 
loved and now could never marry—such a shipyard as he 
himself would one day have owned if he had not been a 


fool. It was such a birthright he had squandered in a 
single night of dissipation—a reckless night upon which 
he had embarked deliberately—a final fling, as he had 
assured his father and his sweetheart, Helen Bemis, who 
had protested against his idleness and insisted that he 
justify his existence. 

Final was right. Though he had been, doubtless, more 
sinned against than sinning, the fact remained. He had 
awakened from that night of dissipation, his head splitting 
with pain, himself fully clothed, flung across the bed of a 
room in a cheap hotel,—and Mollie sitting there like a 
harpy, waiting for him to wake up and be told he was her 
husband. He was married to a girl he had met in a cabaret, 
whose name he did not even know, further than that she 
vas Mollie. He would not believe it until she showed him 
the marriage certificate, and suggested that they break the 
news to his dear papa. Out of that interview, painful as 
it was, one good thing had come—when Mollie learned 
that her husband was disinherited, kicked into the street 
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with barely the clothes he wore, she abandoned him, with 
voluble and quite unprintable reproaches. That much was 
gained. 

The thing that cut, though, was the thought of what 
Helen must think of him. He had written to her and told 
her, without trying to shie!d himself, the facts of his dis- 
grace. And he had given her no address to which to send 
a reply, if indeed she had desired to reply. Then he had 
wandered about the city until sheer starvation made it 
necessary for him to get work. The government was 
pleading for men to help build ships. He knew as much 
about ships as he did about anything, and not un- 
naturally found himself assigned to the Bemis plant. There 
the story of Thomas Whitney ended. He adopted the 
name of Thomas Malden, beginning a new career, a new 
life, without any great ambition, without any high hope— 
and yet within him there was something that made for 
achievement, something of the driving force that was in 
his father, old Robert Whitney, master of men and 
ships. 

So as he sat there on a pile of timbers waiting for the 
whistle to call him to labor, something of a thrill went 
through Tom Malden, despite the remorse he could not 
escape. The blood of the shipbuilder leaped at the sight 
of the half-finished vessel on the ways, the vessel that 
meant so much more today than any vessel had meant be- 
fore in the history of man, the vessel that was to take men 
and guns to France to hunt the wild beast of Europe, the 
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vessel for which all civilization was waiting. This ship 
must be finished, and quickly,—this and the next, and the 
next, and the one after that, and a thousand more, and then 
more thousands, until the fiend of Germany 
shrieked and fled in terror from the wrath of na- 
tions. It meant something now to be a shipbuilder, 
and Tom felt his muscles grow taut— 
muscles he had forgotten existed. He 
looked at his soft hands and smiled 
grimly back at the ship — and the 
whistle blew. 


; 


‘I want to be just a workman until I have made 
S good,” he told Helen one day, when she came to 
i see him at the plant. 


: The life of Thomas Malden, ship- 
** yard employe, had begun. 
If, when Tom flung himself, aching in 
every inch of him, on his bed in the 
lodging house that night, after a meal 
e which he hardly tasted, so swiftly had he 
guiped it in his hunger,—if some one had told him just 
then that two persons in the little town were thinking 
about him, he would have been hardly interested. But 
could he have known what they were thinking, tired as he 
was, he would have been alert. 

One of them, of course, was Helen Bemis. She had not 
been able to understand Tom’s letter. One day he had 
promised her to stop idling, had said jokingly, that he had 
a “wild party” on for that night, but next day would 
buckle down. Then came his note, just saying, in half a 
dozen lines, that he was married and disgraced, offering 
no excuses, and saying goodbye. Helen loved Tom, al- 
most in spite of herself, or perhaps because she saw the 
man behind the idler. Even now, she could not think of 
him as altogether lost to her. Her father had all but 
ordered her to give him up, when he learned of Tom’s es- 
capade. But now Tom was gone, Helen decided she too 
must do something to justify her existence. So Bemis 
smilingly appointed her his “very private secretary.” 

The other person who was thinking about Tom was 
thinking in no such kindly terms. Hector Winter was an 
agent of the German government, in the guise of a friend 
of the working man. The man who had given him his 
credentials, forgeries which would admit him to the Bemis 
works, had warned him not to be guilty of such a blunder 
as he had made concerning the Whitney plant. In 
vain Winter pleaded that it was not his fault that the 
fool girl tried to grab the whole Whitney fortune by 
marrying the son. He was given his _ instructions— 
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stop work at the Bemis plant, or suffer dire consequences. 

The days went on, and the paths of these three con- 
verged, and, at last, met. Tom’s constitution soon asserted 
itself. He no longer ached at night. Callouses on his 
hands soon protected them against the chafing of wood 
and steel. He began to feel a glow of new manhood, and 
he actually loved his work. Because he loved it he put 
his mind to it, and little by little his education, and his 
inherited ship wisdom, bore fruit. He was promoted from 
labor in the foundry, and made a foreman. Still, in 
that vast city of workers, he did not meet Bemis, and he 
was putting off that moment as long as he could. He 
wanted first to prove himself. 

But Winter he did see, and too often. He was busily 
spreading the seeds of discontent among the men. Tom 
soon learned of his operations, and had him barred from 
the yards. Winter’s identity puzzled him. ‘Through a 
haze he seemed to remember Winter’s face, but not de- 
finitely. Winter knew him, however, and held him in no 
higher regard for this last act of banishing him from the 
Bemis plant. 

The clash came one day when Winter was haranguing a 
crowd of the workmen on a street corner. He was feeding 
them anarchy undiluted, when Helen Bemis passed along 
the street. Winter pointed to her with a snarl. 

“There’s the daughter of your master,” he shouted. 
“There she goes, wearing the jewels, the silks and the 
furs that you buy for her with your sweat.” 

Helen tried to hurry past, but the crowd was dense. 
Tom had just arrived from the opposite direction. It was 
the first time he had seen Helen since he arrived at the 
plant. He ploughed his way through the crowd that sur- 
rounded Winter, grabbed the spellbinder by the collar, 
yanked him from his soap box, and with a blow sent him 
reeling. Then he turned back to Helen. 

“I’m working here,” he said, simply. 
on your way?” 

The surprise and excitement had disturbed Helen. 
If she had been herself, or if it had not been 
in so public a place, she might have acted 
differently. But encountering the man 
she loved so suddenly, she involuntarily 
stiffened herself, and with a glance of 
scorn that she did not feel, passed on. 


“May I see you 






Meanwhile Winter, infuriated, : 
scrambled to his feet. 74 

“T know you, Tom Whitney,” eer: 
he yelled. ‘“There’s another \ as 
of the d—d _ rich’ men’s ean 


Tom could not leave 
without seeing Helen 
again. He waited in 
the garden where she 
came to him, and where 


he told her his plans. 


spawn,” he shouted to the men. ‘And you can bet he’s 
up to no good, pretending he’s an honest workman.” 

In a flash Winter’s identity came back to Tom. He re- 
membered that this was the man who had been with Mollie 
the night of that fatal “final fling.” He recalled, mistily, 
that Winter had said something that night about wanting 
admission to the Whitney yards. But it was all vague 
and indefinitely outlined. Now the struggle between them 
was on in dead earnest, Winter to persuade the men, in 
spite of their high wages and good treatment, that they 
were imposed upon, and Tom to counteract his arguments 
which, in truth, had little weight. For the unions were 
with the government, and Winter was a free-lance agitator, 
and had no influence except with the unskilled men, who 
had no trade. But there was a sufficient number of these 
to give him a certain leverage. 

However, Winter was not satisfied with the progress he 
was making, and as the time approached for the launching 
of the Victory, the first of the Bemis ships to be con- 
tributed to the cause, he received messages from his Ger- 
man master demanding action. In the conviction that he 
was not going to be able to deliver the goods, he decided to 
try the favorite game of the spy, double-crossing his em- 
ployer. So he went to Bemis, and told him bluntly that 
he was in a position to cause trouble in the yards, but 
offered to sell peace for a price. 

Bemis first ordered him from the house. Then it oc- 
curred to him, it might be well to use diplomacy with this 
disturber, and learn, if possible, the source of his activities. 
So the next time Winter called, Bemis 
consented to discuss things. Helen 
was present, as her father’s 
“very private secretary.” 
Winter apologized for 
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his insult, the day of the street meet- 
ing, and, coached by her father, Helen 
pretended to forgive the affront. 

Having given a little more thought 
to Tom and his sudden appearance in 
workman’s garb, Helen regretted her 
action in repulsing him. And Tom, 
knowing that his identity was no longer 
a secret, was anxious to tell her the 
truth before Winter reached her ears 
with some distorted story. So he man- 
aged to see her one evening, and told 
the true story of his marriage. Helen 
respected him for the manner in which 
he was rehabilitating himself, and several times called at 
the yards to see him. He was now one of the principal 
foremen in the plant, and wondered how long it would 
be before he could no longer avoid meeting Bemis. 

‘“T want to be just a workman until I have made good,” 
he told Helen one day, when she came to see him at the 
plant. 

‘You have made good, Tom,” she replied, simply. 

The time for the launching of the big ship approached, 
and Winter, baffled by the friendly reception he was given 
at the Bemis home, and likewise by the refusal of the 
better class of the men at the yards to listen to his pro- 
posals, grew desperate. There was one small outbreak of 
discontent among a few of the men one day, but Tom soon 
quelled it by shaming them back to their jobs. He told 


by Harry 


Burns 


of the men in the trenches who were making the supreme 
sacrifice, and receiving a mere pittance in pay, while the 
workmen in the yards were paid the highest wages thev 
had ever known, took no risks, and yet were discontented. 

The one or two men who refused to be convinced by 
oratory, he 


Tom’s 











Helen had always regarded 
Winter as a sinister figure and 
while she did not believe him 
capable of murder, she believed 
that the death of her father 
was some development of his 
plotting. Together she and Tom 
worked out the plan of campaign. 


The Road to France 


ARRATED, by 
the photoplay of the same name 
Hoyt, produced by World 
Film, with the following cast: 


Tom Whitney ..... 
John Bemis........ 
Helen Bemis....... 
Hector Winter..... 
I iota eee acon 


..Carlyle Blackwell 
omnes Jack Drumier 
...-Evelyn Greeley 
fon ee Richard Neill 
....-Muriel Ostriche 
ee tatetaie Henry West 
.George De Carlton 
vanes Jane Sterling 
ial aa Inex Shannon 


Robert Whitney... 
Mrs. Whitney...... 
Mrs. O’Leary...... 





convinced with his fists, and the near- 
strike was over. So the ship was fin- 
ished, and the day of the launching 
came. There were scores of visitors, 
officials, and what not. Tom kept well 
out of the way until the christening and 
the launching were over, and the Victory 
had been drawn back to the dock, where 
she would receive her finishing touches, 
and her machinery would be installed. 
Then, when the crowd had gone, he 
stood and looked at the splendid vessel, 
another span in “The Bridge to Persh- 
ing.” It was here that Helen found him, 

“I’m proud of you, Tom—proud!”’ she said. 

“Why couldn’t I have known what all this meant, be- 
fore?” he asked, sadly. 

“Never mind—it may all come out right yet.” 

Bemis had missed his daughter, and came hunting her. 
They did not notice him approach, and their first warning 
was his angry exclamation. 

“What are you doing here, Whitney?” he demanded. 

“I’m one of your foremen,” Tom replied, with an in- 
gratiating smile. ‘‘Dad kicked me out and I’m working for 
a living.” 

“Vou’re not working for me any longer,” Bemis shouted. 
‘My daughter may have forgiven you, but I shan’t. Go.” 

In this mood there was no opportunity for argument. 
In vain Helen looked up at her father with an unspoken 
plea. There was no swerving the stubborn old man from 
his decision. Tom turned, and left the yards. But no 
longer was he hopeless. He now felt himself equal to any 
situation life might ofier, and he believed he could win his 
way back to his father’s respect. So he packed his few 
belongings, and prepared to leave for the city 
He 
leave, 


permission, from 





could not 
however, 
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that Lytell was all dolled up 
like a convict, but he was be- 
having like a director. 

The first thing one is likely 
to notice about Bert Lytell is 
his habit of making things 
around him move quickly. 
And yet he himself is not os- 
tentatiously quick. On the 
contrary, he talks rather 
slowly and walks with some- 
thing of a stroll. He has a 
quick temper, but the more 
angry he is, the more slowly 
he talks and, instead of flash- 
ten ing, his eyes grow cold. 

Melodrama, he says, has an 
almost irresistible attraction 
for him. This, according to 
M. Maeterlinck, who said that 
nothing befalls us which is 
not of the nature of ourselves, 
must be the reason that melo- 
drama‘ is constantly taking 
place all around him. In fact 
“they” say that if anything 
exciting is going to happen 
anywhere around, it waits un- 
til Lytell arrives on the scene 
before it ever comes to pass. 
However this may be, he has 
had plenty of excitement in 


It took three shots to get this 
young shark. Bert saw it in 
the ocean while he was register- 
ing melodrama with a pistol. 








The Essentia 
Ingredient 


Bert Lytell, a creature of excitement, is usually 
around the studio when any of it occurs. 


By Elizabeth Peltret 


ERT LYTELL, recently of Broadway, New York, 
but now “a film,” was late to an appointment, and 
Albert Shelby LeVino, Metro’s scenario editor, took 
his share of the blame. This was only fair because 

the two Berts—Albert LeVino is called Bert, too—are 
almost inseparable. On this occasion they had been very 
busy collaborating on the scenario for “No-Man’s Land” 
from the novel by Louis Joseph Vance and, because 
stories are very scarce and it looked as though they might 
be late on a release, it was necessary to start shooting 
scenes before the scenario was finished; so it happened 











his life. 


He even got his start as an actor because the 
juvenile Jead of their stock company ran off with another 


man’s wife. Bert Lytell told the story: 

“I was practically born on the stage,” he said. “My 
father, W. H. Lytell, was Kiralfy’s principal comedian— 
the star of ‘Around the World in Eighty Days’—and my 
mother’s father, J. K. Mortimer, was with the Daly stock 
company, but I did not become an actor until I was six- 
teen years old. 

“T had been going to school in Toronto, Canada, and 
left there to go to Newark, New Jersey, where I got a job 
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The three leading figures in the film production of Louis Joseph Vance’s “No Man’s Land”. Left 
to right: Will S. Davis who directed it; Albert Shelby Le Vino who scenarioized it, and Bert Lytell. 


—it was a job, too, not an engagement—as assistant prop- 
erty man at the Columbia theater. My salary was $12.00 
a week—($12.00 looks pretty big to a sixteen-year-old 
boy)—and my duties consisted of everything from sweep- 
ing the stage to prompting the actors and, having a very 
retentive memory, I soon had the entire ‘rep’ by heart. 

“Then came my opportunity. About five o’clock one 
afternoon, the actor who was to play ‘Ned Seabury’ in the 
evening performance of De Mille’s play ‘Men and Women’ 
left town suddenly, taking with him the wife of a neigh- 
boring theatrical manager because the lady’s husband was 
on their trail with a gun. 

“Only three hours before the overture and no ‘‘Ned 
Seabury”’’, raved the manager of the Columbia. ‘What 
am I going to do?’ 

‘***T know the lines,’ I said. 

“ “All right!’ came the orders, ‘you’re going on!’ 


” 


—_—— 
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Of course, Bert made a hit. 
Otherwise, what happened 
would have been a tragedy in- 
stead of a melodrama. 

“It was a ‘wonderful’ mo- 
ment, so to speak. As soon 
as I could afford it, I bought 
an extra suit of clothes and a 
cane and was happy. 

“Speaking of melodrama,” 
reminiscently, “when I was 
nineteen I became leading man 
in a stock company at the 
Bowdoin Square theater in 
Boston and we put on such 
things as ‘The Bowery After 
Dark’ and ‘The Angel of the 
Alley.’ Those old plays cer- 
tainly did move!” 

In regard to the hunger-for- 
an-audience, he said: 

“It is just a case of getting 
homesick; that is all; but. 
then, that is enough. I think 
that an ideal arrangement is 
one which allows the actor to 
work in pictures and remain 
on the stage or, at least, lets 
him go back to the stage at 
regular intervals. That is in 
my contract with Metro so I 
don’t waste any time getting 
homesick for the stage, as I 
would if I felt that I had left 
it forever.” 

Bert Lytell was born in New York City, Feb. 24, 1885. 
When he was twenty-two he became leading man at the 
Alcazar theater in San Francisco. Bessie Barriscale was 
leading woman and Fred Butler, now with Oliver Morosco, 
was the stage manager. 

There was an organization—an Empire Theater of 
California—from which came Marjorie Rambeau, Laurette 
Taylor, Bessie Barriscale, Earnest Glendinning, Howard 
Hickman, Charlie Ruggles, Louis Bennison, and Walter 
Catlett! 

“T was leading man at the Alcazar for three years, and 
for five summer seasons following was visiting star. It 
was at that time I met my wife, Evelyn Vaughn.” 

He refused to describe the romance. 

“But Dll tell you this much,” he said in conclusion, 
“I’m married to a mighty nice girl and I hope that I'll 
never disappoint her!” 














I’M TIRED 


Of the story of the prodigal son of the 
rich railroad president who was disowned 
because he was expelled from college, and 
then went out and beat the old man at , 
his own game, and saved his governor Ae’ ie 
from the rival crowd that tried to gobble : 


y a 
$00 yr i 
control while he was vacationing on a ay 1 


yacht—and married the gal. 

Of the story of the thoroughbred but 
wild young club-man who went west be- 
cause the girl would have naught to do 
with a “waster,” and fought the villainous 
Mexicans, and struck oil, and returned to 
New York in chaps and sombrero and 
Arizona stride, and licked a lounge-lizard 
that laughed at him, and arrived at the 
gal’s house in the nick of time to save her 
from the ferret-eyed heavy—the lounge- 
lizard, for it was none other—whom she 
was to marry to save her father’s honor, 





and pulled out his check book, and said, 
“How much?”—and married the gal. 

Of the story of the black-silk-clinging- 
gowned vampire with a record of an even 
dozen victims, who lured the young mil- 
lionaire away from his flapper fiancée, and 
burned incense under his nose, and lolled, 
decollette, on a regulation vampire couch 
in the middle of a room big enough for 
a political convention, and made him gaze 
into crystal balls, and plied him with 
champagne and cigarettes, and was foiled 
by the pure girl, who started to outvamp 
the vamp, and lost her victim because 
his better nature returned, and he didn’t 
think so much of the Cleopatra stuff after 
all, and stood by the window, and cried 
bitter tears because she had learned to 
love him, and watched the poor boob walk 
off and fade out—and marry the gal. 














































when Miss Weber dis- 
covered her—just a 
year ago. Now Mil- 
dred is of that younger 
set in the Hollywood 
film colony which every 
other evening congre- 
gates at the Gish home 
on South Serrano 
Street, plays tennis, 
and occasionally “takes 
in” a picture-show. 

It seems just the 
other day that Puoro- 
PLAY was running a pic- 
ture of Mildred in short 
frocks and longhair 
and a great big hair- 
ribbon, playing with her 

dolls and wishing 
Be they’d give her 
3° grown-up parts 

: to play. One look 
| ‘ . my f §6=at_these pictures 
; will assure the 

most skeptical 
that it was really 
just the other 


Experience? 








Said Mildred Harris, just to be 
original, as well as truthful. 





AN you imagine it? 
Girl—young, pretty—though 
her future as a picture star de- 
pended upon her answer, yet 
she said “None!” when the arbitrater 
of her dramatic destinies asked, “What 
stage experience have you had?” 

We don’t expect you to believe it. 
Most any young girl, if her job de- 
pended upon it, would answer that question glibly enough—‘Oh—stock in St 
Louis; child parts with Hilliard; Shakespeare—” It would have been so much 
easier for Mildred Harris to lie about it. But she didn’t 


we 





They had finished ‘“The Price of a Good Time,” which was to justify Lois a day. 
Weber’s judgment in picking Mildred Harris to star in it. Then one day Miss § 4 


Weber asked, ‘‘What have you done on the stage, my dear?”” Mildred says 
she was sure she was going to lose her job. But she told the truth 
‘‘None!”’ she cried. “D-does it make any d-difference?”” Miss Weber 
smiled. ‘‘Not the slightest,” she said reassuringly. ‘No one would 
ever suspect that you had not played both Juliet and Katherine the 

Shrew.”’ 

Such originality is its own reward; but Lois Weber, to reiterate 
her confidence in the ability of her bantam leading lady, immediately 
cast her in other star parts, in “The Doctor and the Woman,” and 
‘For Husbands Only.” 

Why, Mildred never even appeared in private theatricals in her home 
town—which is Cheyenne, Wyoming. Miss Harris was sixteen, with some 
picture experience with Vitagraph, Reliance, N. Y. M. P., and Fine Arts, 


4 An opportunity 
Fe to exhibit her 


dancing was 

given her in 

“For Husbands 
Only” 




















Here Are “Henry ¢ 
and Polly” 


Scenes from “‘Keep Her Smiling”’, 
the stage play upon which Mr. 
and Mrs. Drew worked all summer. 
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many people thought that Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Drew were leaving the screen permanently 
after the completion of “Pay Day.” But—not 
so, itseems. For we have Mr. Drew’s own written 
word for it that he and Mrs. Drew are contem- 

plating producing twelve two-reel comedies as 

soon as their stage play is well established. 

“Keep Her Smiling” is to go onto a New 
York stage this fall. It was born in Boston and 
shows the same Henry and Polly, husband 
and wife, who delighted so many thousands 
of screen audiences. This time, plodding 
Henry is wed to an extravagant wife. If moral 

















there be in the piece, it is that a wife’s extrav- 
agance may quite as well lead to her hus- 
band’s success as to his ruin. To “keep her 
smiling” Henry must “keep on paying.” 
Henry is only cashier in a large firm, yet to 
please Polly they are living far beyond their 
means in a Renaissance villa on the Sound. 
One day, when the firm decides to incorporate, 
they make Henry “dummy” treasurer, and 
Henry, the gleam of fortune in his eyes, in- 
forms Polly of his new position, only to learn 
later that he is still to receive the same old 
salary. Plans, however, have instantly 
hatched in Polly’s socially ambitious head, 
for a larger way of living, financially. And 






































because Henry is a victim to her adorable 
he cannot muster courage to tell her the 


and lets her go ahead. Polly’s first idea 
is for a big party to get them in with 
the “right” people. Her plans gather 
impetus as they go, and finally climax 
with the engagement of expensive 
artists whose bill for entertainment 
is to total six thousand dollars. 
Distracted Henry, however, hap- 
pens to be the only one around in 
the office when a big business man 
calls to close a deal, and when Henry 
confesses to being ‘one of the firm,”’ 
he gets the man’s signature to a de- 
sirable contract. He does it with the 
aid of a fine cigar, an important air 
and a manner of indifference. With 
the same nonchalance, he also becomes 
responsible for the consolidation of his 
firm with their chief rivals. Then 
it is that Henry’s employers 
no longer think of him as “a 
a “shrimp,” but take 
him into the firm, 
award him a bonus 
and triple his 
salary. With his 
pockets bulging 
cash, Henry 
has the time 
of his life at / : 
Polly’s 
party. 


smile, 
truth, 












































A mortally | 


wounded | soldier. 


An attack by |* “a 
Italian troops, as fs ig ““ 
observed by the y - 
child, sitting in 
the film theatre. 





OTION pictures have found vari- 
ous uses—they have assisted the 
surgeon, reported the work of 
the engineer, brought the battle- 

field to the home land, depicted the news 
and carried enthusiasm to the class-room 

but they have found a brand-new utility 
in Italy. 

In this land of glorious memories and 
an equally glorious present they have 
served at once as tutor and inspiration to a 
prodigious young genius of thirteen, who 
draws pictures of men at war that have the 
anatomical exactness of a Rodin statue and 
the demoniac fury of a French battle-paint- 
ing. 

Walter Littlefield writes, in The New York 
Sunday Times: 

The story first came from Carrara, where they 
quarry the marble; it found credence in Rome, where they 
have long been on the watch for something new in the 
plastic arts; then it traveled half over Italy. Yet there 
was little tangible about it—about a theme whose prime 
proof of verity demanded tangibility, visuality. The story 
was that the little son of the Carrara sculptor, Arturo 
Dazzi, was drawing the most remarkable pictures of Italian 
soldiers ever seen—remarkable not for technique, not for 





di, 


A Screen-Inspired 


Genius 


Romano Dazzi, thirteen-year-old Italian lad, and the 


dreams he conceived in a motion picture theatre. 


Drawings and portrait from L’Illustrazione. 








Once he was asked why he did not draw from life. 
His answer was to the point: “Life doesn’t repeat 
in the same way, and the ‘cinematografo’ does—just as 
long as I want to stay and see it.” 
imagination, but for movement and mo- 
tion, not suggested or cunningly implied, 
but actually expressed. 

Specimens of his work were asked for 
by Roman friends, but always the same 
answer came back from the elder Dazzi at 
Carrara: “The boy destroys everything 
he does.” 

So they waited, expectant, until by some 
means, as yet unrevealed, a friend of the 
father, Ugo Ojetti, obtained a dozen or so 
of Romano’s pencil drawings and had them 
reproduced in the Illustrazione of Milan. 
Anybody can see that the boy’s drawings are 

most remarkable, that they visualize motion in 
4 most convincing manner. ‘ 
He does not find his models on the battlefield, nor 
are they the result of his imaginings. He looks for them 
ond finds them at the moving-picture theatres of Carrara, 
particularly those in which are reeled off the films taken by 
the photographer of the Supreme Command at the front. 
It is said that he will see the same picture a dozen times 
before he puts pencil to paper, and will then sit up in bed 
all night, drawing lines which reveal in their last expression 
of coherence the completed story. 

















Cap’n Hart 
of the Horse 
Marines! 




















AN you imagine Willum riding 

anything but a horse? And yet 
he saddled the waves off the Cali- 
fornian coast like a character out of 
Jack London. Hart has been riding 
Fritz for so long that it was a con- 
siderable jolt to his admirers to see 
\ zd him woven picturesquely in the rig- 
5 # ging of “Shark Monroe.” It’s full 
of conflict and of hard glances and 
of love and a leetle scant on guns 
and haciendas and such. 











“Shark Monroe” (Wm. S. Hart). Followers of the Two- 
Gun Man will not recognize in this rugged mariner their fav- 
orite good-bad Western hero. (Extract from Ince Publicity.) 








Bill’s habit of dominating the dance-hall in Hell’s Gulch 
simply will not leave him. Hart without a gun is still 
our stern-faced William. 
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HE Turks may own the rug trade, Connecticut may 
have a monopoly on wooden nutmegs, the Scotch 
probably invented kilts and whiskey, doubtless the 
Germans own Hell—but by the Lakes of Killarney 

and the Holy St. Patrick, the Lrish dominate the production 
sice of the motion picture business! 

I don’t know just why this should be so, but it is so. 

There’s a reason for Celtic supremacy in politics. Your 
Irishman is by nature a quick-witted, garrulous, warm- 
hearted, mixer in everything going, ever ready with sug- 
gestion, generally optimistic, unfailingly sympathetic, and 
always more enthusiastic for other men’s matters than for 
his own. These traits are the very genius of politics 

If the Irishman dominated the stage you could call it a 
matter of inheritance. But if 1 nationa! 
complexion—which is extremely doubtful—that com- 
plexion would be English. 

Of three supremely great a 


the stage has 


tors of the past twenty 
years one was Italian, one English to the core, and one a 
thorough-going American who, nevertheless, had a Ger- 
man mother and should have borne a German name. The 
greatest living stage actress is French, and the supreme 
actress of the operatic stage is Scotch. 

Of course there have been great Irish actors. Perhaps 
our stage had a real Irish visage in its palmy days—the 
days of Forrest and Booth and McCulloch and Barrett and 
Wallach. But the great actor of the American stage, to- 
day, is a Jew! 

There have been, and are, great Irish dramatists. That 
tragic combination of mud and magnificence, the at-once 
glorious and unspeakable Oscar Wilde, was an Irishman 
Than his, no finer mind has honored the theatre in a hun- 
dred years. The constant theatric lash at British obstinacy, 
before the war, was the Irish George Bernard Shaw. In 
America, J. Hartley Manners, Irish to the core, is one of 
the dominant factors of the footlights 

Now to facts which tint the screen emerald beneath its 
white: 

First of all the regnant queen of the movies, that com- 
bination of beauty and brains who stays at the top, year 
after year, because she deserves to stay there: Mary Pick- 
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By 
Johnstone 


Craig 





““T™ The Dominant Race 


The Irish—who propel the production side of the photoplay 
business even as Wilsonian Democracy propels the civilized world 





~-just to set you wondering if, after all, St. Patrick didn’t 
root those original Irish snakes with a picture camera. 


ford. She is so Irish that she went back to Ireland for the 
name she has made famous through the whole world 
Smith—Gladys Smith—is her real name. Pickford was a 
not-far-distant patronymic when her folks lived among the 
green hills of Erin, and in fealty to an ancestral land for 
which she unconsciously yearned the timid little girl took 
the name for always when she made her inconspicuous 
public beginning 

Quite a while ago, as picture time goes, she married an 
Irishman, Owen Moore. His brother Tom, now a star in 
his own right, is in nomenclature a reincarnation of an 
immortal Irishman 

Let us turn to the one family of true stage royalty in 
America, a dramatically ennobled line whose descendants 
are equally fine on stage and screen—the Barrymores 
Irish. The great stage Maurice has a son as typically an 
Irish genius as he was in his own day: John. John Barry- 
more’s Irish uncle, Sidney Drew, is one of the hopes of 
silversheet comedy. John’s brother Lionel, long a screen 
actor, has just recently made a stupendous stage hit, in 
“The Copperhead.” His sister Ethel has been called the 
subtlest of American actresses. His uncle, John Drew, 
has for more than two generations been our premier 
theatric gentleman. 

Are you thinking of the screen’s matinee idols? Among 
the Irish are J. Warren Kerrigan, Francis Xavier Bush- 
man, Eugene O’Brien, William Desmond, Thomas 
Meighan, Roy Stewart, William and Dustin Farnum, 
Franklyn Farnum and Crane Wilbur. 

There are a lot of pretty aliases on the screen that go 
back to sound ould sod family names. Creighton Hale’s 
real name is Patrick Fitzgerald. Handsome Julian Eltinge 
is—shades of a straight-front corset!—Bill Dalton. ‘J. 
sarney Sherry” covers up a good Harp monicker that I’ve 
forgotten. Mae Murray had to put her name to a legal 
paper as Maria O’Brien. Olive Thomas was christened 
Olive Duffy. 

Were you speaking of screen dramatists who are as Irish 
as a white potato? Then look to George M. Cohan and 
Willard Mack. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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What About Screen 


Comedy—Tomorrow? 


By Harry Carr 


A hurtling pie may 
be funny now, but 
where will such buf- 
foonery stand after 
the Big Shuffle? 


The real pull of the screen “girl 
show” lies in the spectacle of 
free and glorious youth. 
A wistful sort of humor. It is 
only a flavor and a perfume. 
















Ten little funny gags 
Sitting all in line, 
Vaudeville exhausted one, 
Then there were nine. 


Nine sure-fire laughs 
Basking in the sun, 

Along came the movies 
And now there ain’t none. 


T is getting to be hard 

ploughing in motion picture 

comedy. Every day the game 
becomes more difficult. 

Comedies that were howled at six months 
ago couldn’t be sold for a plugged nickel to a hick town 
exhibitor today. The producers are in frantic pursuit of 
laughter and the sound of the laughter is growing fainter 
every minute. 

This is very curious when you come to think about it. 

People want to laugh; they don’t want to cry. They 
want to laugh but they won’t do it. They don’t want to 
cry, but they cry at the slightest provocation. 

You can give the same old cry over and over again. The 
public has cried for more than fifty years at Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 

But with comedies; well, that’s different. 

Weep and the world weeps with you; laugh and the 
world says, ‘““My gawd, but that’s an old joke!” 

Personally, I can only figure it from this angle: 

Laughter is purely intellectual. Tears are emotional 
Your heart is evidently less particular than your thinker. 
You can see the United States flag pass by a million times 
and still get that same queer feeling. But you can only 
hear a joke about a fat man once. 

The horrib’e truth is that the movie producers of comedy 
have been scraping the box for some time. They are in 
a panic for fear all the funny ideas in the world have been 
exhausted. Of course all the funny ideas haven’t been 
exhausted. But the particular pay streak upon which 
comedy directors have been working is worn thin. 


Motion picture comedy has had an interesting evolution. 

No doubt there was somewhere in the world a transcend- 
ent genius who could have foreseen it all and eliminated 
most of the stumbling steps. But motion pictures did not 
tind him. So the directors had to feel their way along. 

In the beginning, nearly all motion picture people came 
irom the stage; so it was quite natural that the comedians 
of the stage tried to bring along the old reliable laugh 
teasers of variety and vaudeville. 

The truth is the difficulties were very great. The bald 
idea of trying to tell a joke without words was rather an 
appalling prob'em. 

Pantomime, as Europe knows it, was not to be thought 
of for a moment. Americans won't stand for pantomime 
of the Pierrot variety. It was obvious from the first that 
metion picture comedy had to be built from the founda- 
tion up for the American laughs. 

When the comedians went over the top to storm the 
pictures they brought with them their trusty minnenwerfers 
and howitzers. In vaudeville and variety, these had been 
their trusty laugh makers. 

There was the knock-about team who kicked each 
other in the stomach and said: ‘“Who’s that lady you 
were with?” “That wasn’t no lady; that was my wife.” 
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Chere was the comedy hobo; and the comedy cop. 

There was the blacked-up “‘nigger” and the burlesque 
melodrama villain. 

Let us eliminate the comedy hobo at the very jump-off. 
The comic hobo never thrived in the new atmosphere. 
For a reason difficult to explain, the hobo isn’t funny 
in pictures. Somehow he inspires pity instead of 
laughter. In Puck and Judge, he was an amiable 
wanderer with a tomato can and big feet and a 
weakness for chicken coops. For years he was 
the meal ticket of the comic artists. But in the 
movies, except in the hands of a few rare artists 
like Charlie Chaplin, the hobo became a pitiful in- 
dustrial failure who was hungry. I think the real 
reason is the change in the sociological position of the 
real tramp. Of late years we have come to think of \ 
him in I. W. W. terms. He has become vicious and N 
dangerous, a symbol of the cancer eating at the very heart 
of all that we hold most dear 


Possibly another reason is that on The Comedy Cops in their Z 
the stage, the hobo was funny chiefly ——o prime. These 
on account of what he said. It was young men 


maan9 4 , , were the marty ff 
Nat Wills’ funny little voice rather than his — & 


ae art. No one lasted 
make-up that made us laugh. For a similar long without broken 
reason, not much 


limbs. 
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In burlesquing 
melodrama the 
comedy pro 
ducers fairly 
outdid the real 
meller. 





could be made of the “‘nig- 
ger” of vaudeville and variety. He 

was another plant that couldn’t be re-rooted 
Of course the reason for this was plain. The stage 
“nigger” was funny because of his dialect and there is no 
dialect on the screen 

That let out two of the chief fun makers. 

The knock-about comedians, the comic cop and the 
burlesque melodrama villain prospered hugely. 

[he artistic device of one gentleman kicking another 
gentleman in the stomach was found capable of multiplica- 
tion to the Nth degree. 

Thus was jass born into the awed midst of a waiting 
world. This gave the knock-about comedians a new lease 
of life in a certain sense 

The comedy cop and the burlesque ‘melodramatic villain 
travelled much the same course. 

In the movies the comic cop found possibilities that 
never were dreamed of on the stage. Directors multiplied 
the cop into regiments of cops. They brought in flying 
patrol wagons that tipped over and spilled the cops out 
into the water. 

In fact, I may remark parenthetically that water was the 
greatest “find” of picture comedy. Give him a mud puddle 
and something to fall off of and the picture comedian had 
a plaything that his stage predecessor never dreamed of 

Just so with the melodrama burlesque. Motion picture 
meller was so good that it killed off the stage meller. In 
place of a wobbly cardboard locomotive to come jerking 
its snail-like way across the stage, the picture meller had 

— Hoe eee | real limited trains. In place of seven people squealing, 

Ford Sterling and Marvel Rae in “Her Screen Idol.” This comedy, which “Now they come,” into the wings at a stage hand in overalls 
is a satire on the Bill Hart-Bill Farnum western hero, is a rather new and with a climax by way of two tired and very sleepy nags 
pleasant departure in comedy. clumping ‘solemnly across the resounding boards, they had 
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What About Screen Comedy—Tomorrow? 














real race horses and real jockeys. They had real rescues 
from real steamships. There were real saw mills; real dyna- 
mite and real explosions. In fact the stage meller was so 
ashamed of itself that it ran away and died of mortification. 

In burlesquing the meller on the screen, the thrill was 
carried to the wildest extremes. They carried thrills just 
iS far as they could be stretched. Then somebody dis- 
covered that you could do funny tricks with a camera and 
make super-thrills. This brought in a new era of screen 
comedy. 

The producers simply went wild. They showed men 
riding on cannon balls; sitting on the moon; chasing shoot- 
ing stars. Dashing horsemen leaped over a hundred horses 
into the saddle. There is no use going into this phase. 

There is a certain streak of childishness in the American 
public that delights for a while in impossibilities; then 
grows tired of them. 

At first this type of comedy was wildly popular 
because of its very impossibility. Just as children 
shriek with delight over a toy monkey in a baby’s 
bonnet; just so we screamed with delight to see a | 
man jump over a brick block. But a close ob- f 
server will always notice that these fantastic 
things happen when children are growing tired 
of a game. They play dolly in good earnest at 
first; then grow tired and stick a shoe on 
dolly’s head. They laugh, but it’s the end of 
the game. 

Just so, this wild jazz came very 
quickly to an end. The possibilities of 
the impossible were very limited after 
all. As a matter of fact it is a car- 
dinal principle of fun making that an 
impossibility isn’t funny. But I am 
coming to that later. 

I think Mack Sennett can 
fairly claim to have made 
one of the most important and 
vital advances yet accomplished 
in screen comedy. 

One day it occurred to him that a comic 
policeman wasn’t as funny as a very serious and solemn 
policeman. (Continued on page 116) 
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Mack Sennett 
has, in effect, 
transferred “The 
Follies’’ to the 
screen. The ad- 
vantagethemovie 
chorus has over 
the stage “‘mer- 
ries” is that they 
can do so many 
more athletic 
stunts 


Mack Sennett’s Teddy and other animals are among the latter 
developments of comedy. 









































































OB LAWRENCE cantered 

lazily through the grove of 

striplings into the deeper 

gloom of the pine forest. It 
was a perfect autumn day with just 
enough frost in the air to make the 
day ideal for a gallop. He had been 
trying to urge his horse into swifter 
motion but the faithful Roger, usually 
_in perfect unison with his moods, was 
acting strangely. Something in a 
clump of bushes near a fallen tree- 
trunk had frightened the beast for he 
reared and whinnied plaintively in a 
manner which said plainly, ‘You 
don’t expect me to pass that, do you?” 

It occurred to Bob that the bushes 
might be sheltering some wild little 
creature of the woods which had been 
trapped or wounded. He alighted 
and was striding toward the bushes 
when they parted and a “wild little 
creature’ emerged. It was a young 
girl, a child, Bob thought, until his 
second glance caught a dignity that 
added a quaint charm to her diminu- 
tive size. She was obviously strug- 
gling for self-control, but Bob saw in 
the wide, dark eyes a fear which 
held a hint of tragedy. Because of 
this, he made his own greeting as 
casual as he could. 

‘Hello, little girl,” he said genially. 
“Lost? Want somebody to find 
you?” 

Her own answer came in a rush of 
words which showed how great a re- 
lief his arrival had brought her. 


“Tt is that nobody must find me now. 
Hide me, if it please you. I am in 
great fear!” 

Bob caught at once the foreign ac- 
cent and a certain European touch 
to her rich though simple little cos- 
tume that stamped her as an arrival 
from overseas. No ordinary adven- 
ture, this, he reflected sagely and one 
to be handled with all the tact he 
possessed. With the same matter-of- 
fact manner and yet with a touch of 
chivalrous concern for her fright, he 
answered. 

“T will protect you with my life, 
Madame,” he said gravely. ‘And 
hide you, if necessary, as best I can.” 

At the ring of sincerity in his tones, 
the girl’s face brightened and then 
broke into a smile. She held out a 
frank little hand scratched and 

bruised by her 
battle with the 


“I will protect you briars and Bob 
with my life, Ma- 


Seen © fea ae grasped it firmly 
gravely, “and hide as man to man. 
you, if necessary.” But the sudden 


whistle of a train 


“Oh no. Monsieur,” she stammered. 
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a Clear Sky 


Celeste, a countess, was far happier 






in being just an American “Nobody.” 


By Dale Carroll 


in the distance brought the terror back again into her 


“A man will come from that train and make search for 
ine,’ she said hurriedly. ‘‘He must not find me—he must 


Bob thought it best to end this scene which had brought 
irl dangerously near hysteria. “Of course they 
won’t,”’ he soothed her laughingly. “You haven't a thing 
ia the world to fear. Now hop on the horse and we'll be 
off to Steve’s cabin where his wife Mamie is.” 

“Is it that this Steve and this Mamie are retaineis of 
your house?” she asked gravely. 

Bob broke into a roar of laughter that startled Roger 
from his grazing. ‘Well, you might call them that if 
they didn’t hear you,” he agreed, dryly. “Now give me 
your hand and off we go.” 

For miles and miles they rode through the lovely fra- 
erant forest, climbing over hills and as evening quietly 
came the girl’s dusky head began to droop with weariness 
and finally fell against the encircling arm of her protector. 
Her next impression was of being lifted in those same 
strong arms and deposited on a grassy knoll 
before a blazing camp fire. Over the 
bacon and coffee which Bob had 
miraculously produced from 
his saddlebag, the little 

grew far more 

ind less fright- 
ened ugh still un- 
communicative. Her 
name was Ce- 
leste she told 
him simply 
when he 
asked 


Stranger 


friendly 
th 


what he should call her, but she gave no hint of her other 
name or history. Bob saw that her reserve must be broken 
down by his own direct appeal. He abruptly broke into 
the reverie that crossed her lovely little face like the 
shadow of a cloud. 

“See here, child,” he said bluntly. “Don’t you want to 
tell me all about it? Wouldn’t it help?” 

Celeste raised her eyes and met his frank gaze with a 
searching look that was almost tragic in its intensity. Evi- 
dently she was satisfied with what she found there for 
she held out both her hands in a gesture of complete con- 
fidence. 

“It will help, Monsieur,” she told him, ‘‘more than you 
can know. If you have the patience to listen, I will tell 
you everything. 


“My name is really Celeste but I am also a Countess 
of Belgium—the Countess of Bersek and Krymn. Before 


this cruel war swept over Europe I lived so happily on our 
estate in the country with my father and my two brothers 
They have both fallen at Liege before the great guns.’ 
Her lips quivered suddenly but she went bravely on 


















Together they sat before the dying fire, in a 
silence of perfect understanding. 
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“When the German army swooped down on our brave 
little country, 1 soon discovered that my uncle, Dyrek, 
whom I trusted, was in full sympathy with the enemy. 
1 bore his upbraiding because of my loyalty as long as 1 
could, but when he insisted that I should be married to a 
German prince, | could endure it no longer. You see, a 
princess, Monsieur, is a pawn of State. It is different, I 
have heard, in this country.” 

‘Believe me, it is,” Bob answered grimly, his jaw set 
sternly at the thought of her tormentors. 

‘‘My governess was an American woman,” she went on. 
“And together we managed to escape from Belgium and 
hoard a vessel for this country. We landed unobserved 
as we supposed and were on the train, when I looked up 
to find Dyrek sneering at me from the other car. A few 
minutes later, the train began to go slower and before it 
had stopped, I threw myself off and hid in the bushes. 
And there you found me. And here I am.” She threw 
out her hands in a gesture of complete surrender. 

Bob received her story without a word. Together they 
sat before the dying fire in a silence of perfect understand- 
This silence was abruptly broken, however, by the 
cound of shouting and horses’ hoofs which brought Celeste 
to her feet with a startled little cry. She was calmed at 
once by Bob’s quiet voice. 

They have come back for you,” he said coolly. 
you sure that you want to run away?” 
~ Celeste snatched from her dress a wicked looking 
knife and held it out to him. 

“I will use this,” she said, unfalteringly, ‘‘before 
shall use me for my country’s dishonor.” 

‘Good! But you won’t need it,” Bob told her. 
“Now wait 
here quietly 
behind this 
rock 


ing. 


“Are 
little 


they 


With the document in his 
hand Dyrek passed out of 
the door so close to Celeste 
that his spurs touched her 
dress. For she had come in 
to listen the more closely. 
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while I go and meet them.” 
behind a great boulder and covered her.with a bough from 


He made her crouch down 


a fallen tree. As he strode off in the direction of the 
sounds, she peeped out from behind the rock and blew a 
kiss after him which was lost on the forest wind. 

The minutes lengthened into hours and then longer 
hours as it seemed to Celeste, imprisoned in her bower of 
leaves. Finally she could bear the silence and suspense no 
longer; she emerged cautiously and then as the solitude 
gave her confidence, she advanced slowly along the path 
strewn with leaves. The path ended at a small stream and 
across this she could see a cottage, half buried in vines. 
When she knocked and received no answer, she opened the 
coor and stood at the threshold, half-frightened, half- 
amused at what met her gaze. A small boy, grumbling 
and muttering to himself, sat tied hand and foot on a 
chair. When he looked up and saw Celeste, he was at- 
tacked by a wave of self-pity and began to pour his woes 
into the ears of this charming stranger. He had been bad 

he admitted it—and Maw had tied him up to keep him 
away from the fire and the dynamite that Paw used for 


blasting stumps. Maw had gone to Granny White’s 
and his name was Bill and he was awful tired and 
hungry. 


Celeste threw discipline to the winds and untied the 
urchin who grunted his thanks. By way of reciprocity, 
he informed her that her dress was torn ‘‘somethin’ awful” 
down the back and that there was another frock hanging 
behind the door which she was welcome to. Celeste grate- 
fully slipped out of the dress which the brambles had torn 

to tatters and put on a rude frock of blue homespun 
which was oddly becoming. Billy, who had stood 
deccrously with his back turned through this 
process, now offered to conduct her back to the 
rock to meet Bob and the two set off together. 

7 They had just reached the top of the hill when 
rain began to fall in heavy drops. A vivid tongue 
of lightning shot out of the sky followed by 
a blast that was not all thunder. As the two 
explorers turned to face the sound, they 
saw the little cottage blasted before their 
eyes, a mute testimony to the power of 
“paw’s dynamite.” 
Celeste’s first thought 
was for Billy. She 
held him close 
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as if he were still in danger. “If 1 had 
not come,” she cried, you would have 
been there—you would have gone with 
the cottage!” 

Bill, still frightened but even more 
embarrassed at her emotion, struggled 
out of her embrace. “Come on, girl,” 
he said with manly roughness. “We 
got to get to Granny White’s before 
dark.” 

Meanwhile, Bob had met Dyrek and 
his companion in the forest, had set 
them off the girl’s track with a few 
casual words and had ridden back to 
the rock where his little charge was 
hidden. Alarmed at not finding 
her, his first impulse was to hasten 
to Granny White’s for counsel. As 
he paused before the cottage, he 
heard a woman’s voice crooning a 
Jullaby and the unmistakable wail of 
a very new baby. He gently opened 
the door and then stopped in amaze- 
ment at the domestic picture before 
him. Celeste sat before the fire with 
the tiny bundle that was Mamie’s baby 
in her arms while Granny White was 
bending over the smiling face of the 
jittle mother in the big bed nearby. 
When Celeste saw him, she uttered a 
cry of joy and surprise and then 
checked herself and held up her finger 
for silence. Bob advanced with the 
awkwardness of the male in the pres- 
nce of its young and stood looking 
down on ‘he little Madonna with 
gaze of quizzical tenderness. 

“He isn’t as ornamental as Mous- 
er’s kittens, is he?” he teased. 

Celeste flamed with indignation 
“This is a child of great beauty,” she 
told him, haughtily. “Is it that you 
de not love the little human?” 

Bob still laughed but his expres- 
sion changed. ‘‘Don’t confuse race 
appeawes with love, honey,” he told 
her, lightly. “The one belongs by the fireside, 
but love is what pipes from the wocds in the 
full of the moon.” ‘ “And so” Celeste cried with a merry gesture, “departs 

Celeste shook her head. “It is a difference too diffi- the Jast possession of the Countess of Bersek and Krymn.” 
cult for me,” she said. ‘I de not understand. I think I 


do not want to—” and further argument was lost in the will be well-nigh impossible ever to prove that she is stil] 
loud protests of the infant who resented being under dis- alive.” 






cussion. When she did not answer, he continued. “You will be 
That evening, Bob and Celeste sat on the porch under only a nameless young girl down in Tennessee. As it is 
1¢ honeysuckles, and talked of her future. yours is a great destiny of power, wealth, name. You 
“_ have a plan that I think will send your uncle away must decide ‘entirely for yourself. I must not advise you 

forever,” Bob told her. “But you must consider it very His determination not to influence her judgment had put 

carefully before you agree.” : ~ a cold. almost a harsh note into Bob’s tones. To Betty's 
“Tell me about it,” Celeste said dreamily and only half _ sensitive ears it seemed like stating a pretext to get rid ol 


interested. In the soft dusk, with the her. Silent, she rose and hurried back 
scent of the flowers heavy on her senses Out of a Clear Sky into the house, leaving Bob = with 
and Bob’s powerful figure so close to ARRATED by permission, from the night poordoge? — “"" a 
hers, the future seemed oddly distant the Paramount photoplay, writ- On the next afternoon, the peace 
and inconsequential. ten by Maria Thompson Daviess, pro- the cottage was abruptly broken by a 
“J chall lead them into the ruins of duced by Paramount, with the follow- heavy knock at the door. Before 
: « « | . . g ast: ~ ig : ° x ae 
Steve’s house,”’ Bob went on, “and show te ‘ Mi te Clark Granny could answer it, the door wae 
* 2 ‘ : Me Seg 7 eee ... Marguerite ark . n rek strode 
them in the debris the scraps of a silk pA, 00000 Thomas Meighan ‘Udely thrust open and Dyrek str 


dress which would have broken my heart Bii/]............ .....Bobby Connelly haughtily into the room foliow ed by Bob 
had I not known that you were safe. Mamie............. ....Irene Freeman and Steve. With a contemptuous glance 
But you must remember this; in that G7@”y-.--.-Marjorie Holloway Fisher at Granny, the nobleman loudly de- 


° ° ~ eee Robert Vivian 7 “Te 3 Sc 
ruined cottage if I put Celeste, Countess Dyreh............0- Edw. J. Ratcliffe manded nen and paper. “It is necessary 


de Krymn forever out of her world, it (Continued on page 112) 





Known Here As Mts. f& Schenck 


Where Norma Talmadge 
and her husband ‘‘keep 
house’’—as well as get 


their recreation. 


' 





Here is the summer 
home of Miss Tal- 
madge and her hus- 
band, Joseph M 
Schenck, magnate of 
the theatre, and pro- 
ducer of his wife’s 
pictures. The little dog 
bears a simple, easy- 
to-say, and most ap- 
propriate name 


“Dinky”. 


SSAA 


A real tree on a real sea-beach is a 
rarity. Yet the long boughs of this 
old patriarch overhang the surf at 


high tide. 





HE home of Norma Talmadge at Bayside, Long Island, 

by motor twenty-five minutes from the heart of N 
York City. The whole grounds comprise several acres, 
of which a very timely vegetable garden forms a good 
part. The house is at the back of a deep lawn, which 
terminates in a wooded and rather secluded private beach. 
The view from the house is magnificent, and across 
hundreds of square miles of ocean thoroughfare one gets 
a gray glimpse ef the Connecticut shore. 


Photography by White, 
NY 
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Miss Talmadge at a corner of her lawn. In 
the distance the quiet waters of Great 


South Bay, an inlet of Long Island Sound. 


Here is a most incredible situation. This fellow is 
petted by Norma Talmadge—and still he’s a crab. 


Miss Talmadge’s golf practice court, in which the 
actress is making a careful study of driving. 
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HE wasn’t 








Olive Thomas; 

She was Mrs. Jack Pickford 

It's 

Rather Awtul,” she Said 

“My Two Brothers 

Are in it, too 

And Jack—” 

She Paused; then 

She Lifted her head, and 

Those Rather Wonderful 

Light Blue Eyes of Hers 

Tried to Smile 
“I'm Glad 
He—They 
Are Fighting in it 
She's 
Too Matter-of-fact 
Even to Try LO 
Impress you 
She Told M 
She Hoped to Havi 
Some Real Parts 
To Play yt hing 
More T ian 
Simp Ing 

. “T Might Ju 
As Well 


Go Back on the Stage, if 
They Won't Give Me 


Bigger Things to Do 
In the Movies 
It’s All 


Work-work-work 


Out in California; and 

One Likes to Feel 

One's Done Something 

To Show for it.” 

She Showed me 

Some Stills for her 

New Picture; she 

Was Taking them with her— 
“To Show Jack, in N. Y.” 
“Toton” 

Is Seven Reels and 

Olive Plays a Boy 

In Some of it 


“This is the First Real Thing 
I’ve Ever Done, I Think 

I Hope 

They'll Like it.’ 

(This Means You.) 

“IT Want them 

To Take my Work in if 
Seriously, critically—” 

Yes, she’s the Same Olive 

Who was in the Follies 

Vhere Every Girl Knows 

That she May Fill her Role Indifierent'y, 
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“Evans i 


: Delight 


the 
transfer-point tor players on their 
flittings from coast to coast. 


Chicago, the Grand Crossing; 
5 5 


Chicago, a place where they change 
trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 
up to see “PHOTOPLAY.” 


‘Impressions 


| 





But Not her Stock 
Olive, you see, 
Is Making Pictures 


Ings 


To Show 'Em 

That she can Act, too 

“At Least,” she Concluded 

“It Gives me a Chance 

To Show What I Can Do; maybe 

That Won't be Much, bul 

5 Can Try.” 

You Get So, after a while 

You dont Know 

Wiat she’s Saying. 

“I don't Care,” you Think 

“We can Talk about Pi 

Any Old Time 

Are they Really Blue—? 

Meaning Olive’s Eyes 

| SAW Madge Kennedy 
She wasn’t 

A Film Star, and 

I Wasn't 

An Interviewer 

It 

Was this Way 

I Was With 

Dorothy Gish, and 

In the Lobby 

,Of the Hotel, we 

Saw Madge Kennedy 

I Hadn't 

Met her Before; and 

Neither Had the Gishes 

She was Dressed 

In a Suit 

Of Silver Silk, and 

She Wore 

That little Hat 

With the Pink Flowers 

That you Saw 

In “The Fair Pretender 

She has 

The Whitest Skin, and 

Very Dark Thoughtful Eyes, 

And 


Her Quiet Dark Hair 
Shines—like Jet 

Her Husband, 

Harold Bolster 

Was There; °nd 
Even if I'd Wanted 














Phe N 
ls? 
X co 
‘ ie \ 
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To Interview her, he 


Wouldn't 
She 

Was Vacationing, she 
Pretty Soon, we all 
Shook Hands, and she 
Smiled her Little Crooked Smile 


Have Stood for it. 


Said 


At me. And then 
Mr. Bolster 

Took Mrs. Bolster 

In to Lunch 

When 

We Went In too, there 
They Sat. They 
Looked Happy, ana 
They Weren't Bored 


And 


Here's Some Things 


I Found Out about her— 
But she Didn't Tell Me 
She 

Likes Nessolrode Pudding ; 
It’s her Favorite Dessert 
She Loves 

Blue Violets; and she Cana 
Sing, and Paint, 


And Draw Cartoons 
Madge Kennedy 
Started Out 


To Be an Art Student; but . 

She was Sidetracked 

By Someone 

Who Saw her 

In Amateur Theatricals— 

And Told her 

She should Go on the Stage 

And Now 

She’s in Love with the Movies 

Miss Kennedy 

Is One of these People 

You'd Like to Meet Again, 
And Know 
I Thought 
I'd Like F 
To See her Again, 
Myself 


So the Next Day 
I Called her 
At her Hotel 








ed (3 
Miss Kennedy 
In?” I asked 
“Miss Kennedy ? 
No,” they Reproved 
“Mrs. Harold Bolster 
_—— Left this Morning.” 


The Personality Test 


With special reference to the experience of Gladys Hulette 


By Randolph Bartlett 





ind a girl with a pout is an ingenue. He would have to 
possess, in a great measure, the qualities of a professor 
of applied psychology. But his report and recommenda- 
tions would be of vastly greater importance in the build- 
ing of the career of a star than the mere screen test of the 
young woman’s physiology. For, little by little, we are 
beginning to understand that not what a player looks 
like, but what he or she is in his own mind, is what de- 
termines the effect of his acting for the screen. The 
shadow on the screen is no more surface thing, but a 
living entity, which is why 
sO many pictures 
are bad, because 
they compel 
players to 
enact roles 
which 
they 
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HEN a film company discovers that a 
young woman has screen “possibilities,” 
the next step is to make a test. The as- 
pirant is taken to the studio, advised in 

the mysteries of make-up for the camera, and 
coached through several scenes. The resulting 
film is examined by the powers of yea and nay. 
If the aspirant photographs well, if her eyes do 
not look faded and the lines of her face are 
pleasing, if she carries herself well and hasa | 
modicum of dramatic ability, she is en- (% 
gaged. 

Immediately she is classified. She is 
the vampire type, the ingenue type, the 
leading woman type, the comedy type, 
or one of not more than half a dozen 
other arbitrary classifications. That’s all 
the kinds of women there are, in the 
mind of the average casting director. 
She looks like an ingenue, therefore she 
is an ingenue. 

Nobody ever heard of such a thing 
aS a personality test. Appearance is 
everything—character nothing. 

Thus it transpires that because a The piquant 
young woman has curls like Mary Hulette face in 
Pickford’s, or eyes like Norma Tal- tet moments, ts 

: . , . of a_ seriousness 
madge’s or a nose like Pauline that approaches a 
Frederick’s, she is sentenced for the frown. Her dark 
remainder of her unnatural screen gray eyes are in- 
existence to appear in plays ap- "em questioning. 
proximating those in which those 
stars have made thir successes. Perhaps the girl 
with the Talmadge eyes has all the instincts 
required of a leading woman for Charlie 
Chaplin, but those instincts have to be 
suppressed in the interest of precedent. 

So for the benefit of producers, I offer 
this suggestion, without fee—that a new 
functionary be installed to make per- 
sonality tests of players. It is a posi- 
tion of the highest responsibility, call- 
ing for unusual intelligence and under- 
standing of character, sympathy with 
ambition, insight into motives. He 
would have to be a person who never 
even heard of the tradition that a man 
with a black moustache is a villain 


Campbell 
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cannot feel, and with which they have no sympathy. 


Take it or leave it. 
What I started to do wa 


sonality of Miss Gladys Hulette. 


small person revealed an 
ferent from that which I hi 
ing the productions in which 
she appeared, that I could 
not resist offering this gra- 
tuitous piece of aglvice—a 
harmless pastime. 

The Hulette of the Pathe 
and Thanhouser pictures is, 
ordinarily, a Blighted Be- 
ing. It is easy to under- 
stand how this came about. 
The piquant Hulette face, 
in quiet moments, is of a 
seriousness that approaches 
a frown. Her dark grey 
eyes are intent, questioning. 

“Dramatic ingenue!”’ ex- 
claims the casting director, 
and the matter is decided 
for all time. But even so 
casual a student of per- 
sonality as myself could see 
that there was no real grav- 
ity in that half frown. It 
is the gravity of the young 
fox terrier, about to hurl 
himself into a spasm of 
joyous frolic. And _ they 
wouldn’t let little Miss Hu- 
lette frolic. They wanted 
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her to be tragic—they wanted to capitalize that frown, 


which wasn’t a frown at all, but a quizzical attitude toward 


Ss write something of the per- 
A brief chat with that 
individuality so entirely dif- 
id encountered in contemplat- 


the world at large. 


ures. 














Miss Hulette when she played with De Wolf Hopper in “ Wang.’ 


I AM The Gun in the Drawer. 

1 am the Defaulter’s back door, the Hero’s loud 
moment, little Willie’s accident, the lock 
on the Ingenue’s horor, the playwright’s 
stupid solution, the Director’s easy way out, 
the sure cure for Over-Footage. 

I was in the first Motion Picture, and row 

I am liable to appear anywhere. 


I am the goldarndest excuse for real drama on the screen- 


—but they need me in France, 

and if someone will only send me across 

I may get a Hun or two 

and then the sore world may forget that I ever was 
The Gun in the Drawer. 








It is not yet too late for Miss Hulette 
to be developed into one of the greatest play-girls of pic- 


« 


Not too late by any means—for although this five feet, 


four inches of slender girl 
has been before the public 
for quite a while, that is 
about all the time there has 
been any such person. She 
was the original Tylty! in 
the New Theatre produc- 
tion of Maeterlinck’s fan- 
tasy, “‘The Blue Bird,” re- 
cently done into pictures by 
Maurice Tourneur. She was 
with De Wolf Hopper in his 
‘steenth revival of “Wang.” 
She was in the companies 
that supported Nazimova 
and Kalich. Four years 
ago she joined Edison, 
went thence to Thanhouser, 
and concluded with Pathé. 
It is quite a career for 
a little girl, and yet she 
is quite grown up after all, 
for is she not the wife of 
William Parke, Jr., erst- 
while a member of her com- 
pany, but now an aviator in 
the American forces some- 
where in United States of 
Europe? 
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Marie Walcamp is not at the present time in 


the market for wild animal serials, because — 


T was Fourth of July out in the little town of Dennison, Ohio, and the citizens 
were preparing for a grand and glorious time. One of the principal events 
scheduled for the day was a children’s cake walking contest, to be held in 
“The Park,’ the largest entertainment hall in the little town. 

Some of the youngsters were stricken with stage fright and set up a dismal 
howling when their numbers were hung up. But among the throng was one 
little golden-haired creature of five years of age who was in her element. She 
meant to have that cake and enjoy every minute of the earning of it. 

She did! 

The winner was none other than Marie Walcamp, known to fame, at present, 
as the Universal daredevil of the films. That was her first public appearance. 
and it was distinguished by the same sang froid in the face of a crisis that she 
has since shown in countless situations fraught with real, red danger. 

Again it was Fourth of July. And this day was celebrated in every capital 
of the Allied world for the forces of liberty, the triumph of which the day cele- 
brates, were arranged against oppression. It was the year 1918. Again there 
was a contest. But this time it was no child’s work. It was a contest between 
girl and beast. The girl was Marie Walcamp and the beast, Kaiser Leo, who 
was playing the villain role in a little private Vendetta of his own founded on 
“The Lion’s Claws.” 

Kaiser Leo had become 
unmanageably wild the day 
before the Fourth, when 
cheated out of a nice juicy 
human meal. Marie and a 
child of four had been res- 
cued just in time. Thus Leo 
was blind mad. 

The Fourth of July was 
celebrated by “The Lion’s 
Claws” company in working 
overtime. All hands were 
tired and Kaiser Leo, smart- 
ing under hunger and restric- 
tion, saw the chance he had 
been waiting for when he and 
three other lions were sup- 
posed to run over a log be- 
hind which Miss Walcamp 
was hiding out in terror. 
Kaiser was the last of the 
four and he saw Marie as he 
jumped over her. Turning : 
like lightning he pounced on — —— 
the now really terrified girl 
and before the guard, who al- Marie Walcamp has lost her taste for animal adventure since Kaiser 
ways has his gun trained on Leo ripped open her shoulder—in ferocious earnest. And who could 


: blame Marie? 
the wild animal cage, could ame Marte 

















fire, he had dug his claws deep 
into Miss Walcamp’s left 
shoulder. 

Fortunately for the serial 
the scenes showing the birth- 
marks of the lion’s claws 
called fer in the script had 
already been taken. Miss 
Walcamp’s shoulder will not 
bear exposure to the camera 
for some time. Incidentally 
Miss Walcamp has lost her 
taste for animal adventure. 
She countermanded the next 
serial, and Elliott J. Clawson 
was called in to write a serial 
around a woman secret service 
operative. And there are no 
animals in it. 
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RIDDLE 


GAWNE 


His was a soul of Hatred, with all mankind his enemy. 


But 


in the shape of a woman—came faith reborn. 


By Gerald C. Duffy 


EFFERSON GAWNE opened the door slowly, silently, 

and stepped into the blackness of the unlighted room. 

Almost instinctively his hand slipped down to his 

holster and he stood motionless. Not the slightest 

sound disturbed the heavy silence—nothing to indicate 
that he was not alone. 

\nd yet Gawne knew that he 

was not alone. He knew, as 

though he could see, that 

somewhere within those 

same four walls there 

was another person. At 

least, his brother must 

be there. Less than 

a a fifteen minutes be- 

fore the y 






























had parted in front of the bunkhouse and Wesley had told 
him to wait while he ran to the house; that he would be 
right back. There had been a light in the house then; they 
had seen it from where they stood. The bunkhouse was 
situated a fairly good distance from the ranch-house, but 
there was nothing between the two to obstruct the vision. 
Gawne had watched and seen the fleod of light silhouette 
his brother’s form against the blackness of the night as he 
had entered through the door. He had waited. For a 
moment he had turned away to knock the ashes from his 
pipe against the bunkhouse wall. And, when he had 
turned back, the house was in darkness. He had heard 
nothing, although it was possible that, with the distance 
and the sound of his pipe rapping against the wall, he would 
not have heard a noise had there been one. 

Yet why should the light in his brother’s home be gone? 
His wife and little Jane were there. Wesley had said noth- 
ing of bringing them. He had waited longer in the thought 

that his brother might be approach- 

Pe ing, but he had not come. And 

J then, muffled by the soft grass of the 

ae prairie, he had heard a faint sound 

Ws 2 of hoof beats. They had 

grown fainter and finally had 
ceased entirely. Jefferson 
Gawne had known that they 
could not have been his broth- 
er’s horse for he was 
standing but a few feet 
away. He had started 
toward the house on a 
slow run. 


Gawne had taken 
little Jane from her 
cradle and shel- 
tered her from the 
world, traveling to 
’ a country appro- 
priately wild with 
s his feelings. 
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And so now, as he stood alert, listening, with his hand 
ready on his gun, he knew that he was not alone. 

He lit a match. It was a foolhardy thing to do in the 
face of danger, but nevertheless Gawne thought it was 
better than the tenseness of standing in the mysterious 
darkness. Then, too, if he was revealing himself, he trusted 
the quickness of his finger and the keenness of his eye to 
bring him out of the situation. But the matchlight 
revealed nothing. He walked to the table and took his hand 
from his gun sufficiently long to light the lamp. The chim- 
ney, he noted as he raised it, was still warm. When he 
lifted his eyes from the lamp Gawne saw what the table 
had hidden from him before. Stretched out before him 
on the floor, his hair soggy with blood, lay the form of a 
man—his brother. He ran to him and lifted his head. 
Wesley opened his eyes slightly and shuddered at the sight 
of his own blood. His lips parted with an effort and he 
spoke softly. 

“It’s Watt Hyat from Cheyenne—You never saw him, 
Jeff, but he’s got my wife—and now he’s got me—-he’s—”’ 

But it seemed as though Providence had granted life to 
Wesley Gawne only long enough to let him tell his story. 
As he spoke he fell over quietly into his brother’s arms and 
his body grew limp. Jefferson Gawne lowered him to the 
floor and raised his eyes. As he did so they fell directly 
upon a cradle, roughly cut from a barrel, that stood but 
a few feet away. In it was little Jane, his brother’s baby, 
lying peacefully upon a bed of tattered rags, a victim of 
whatever destiny might be chosen for her by Fate. 

Gawne’s eyes narrowed to two thin slits of fire. His 
features hardened like sculptured bronze, his fists, which 
had clenched involuntarily, loosened and fell to the butts 
of his revolvers. It was at that moment, peering upon the 
ruined debris of two shattered lives, that the Spirit of 


With a lightning-like lunge Kathleen sprang 
forward between the two men. Her hand 
fell on the gun on the table, simultaneously 
*/ with Riddle Gawne’s draw. ‘‘There isn’t 


going to be any shooting,” she said. 


\ . 


Vengeance invaded the soul of the man, driving from it 
most that was human, all that was tender. It was then 
that, raising his eyes to the sky, Jefferson Gawne vowed his 
hatred and promised his God that he would hold the world 
to task, to the punishment of Hyat. 
* ok *K *K *K * * ok 

The fifteen years that followed the murder might just as 
well have been omitted from the life of Jefferson Gawne. 
To him they were an existence entirely apart from life; 
fifteen long, lean years which stood in the path of his pro- 
gress and had to be traversed before he could go on with 
life, the life he had devoted to search and revenge for the 
murderer of his brother. They held no interest for him; 
their fruitlessness had no place in his life of glowing wrath. 
He tried to slumber through them, but the relentless fangs 
of his hate stung impatiently and poisoned his soul more 
with every passing hour. Jane, the only living being who 
could catch an occasional glimpse into his human side, was 
his only companion. She was the reason, the only reason, 
that he waited through those fifteen years, dreading as he 
waited that death would call Hyat from the world before 
he could make him pay. When her father had been killed 
and her mother had absconded with his murderer, Gawne 
had taken little Jane from-her cradle and sheltered her from 
the world. He had searched the country nearby for the 
scoundrel who had thrown her life to the winds of fortune, 
and, when his search had been fruit!ess, he knew that it 
would take years to carry out his vengeance. And, in the 
meantime, there was little Jane, who had to be reared to a 
woman. Gawne had resolved to wait, for her sake. He 
settled on the Diamond Bar ranch, in a country appro- 
priately wild with his feelings, and waited. To her he was 
a father—a man with some big purpose in life which was 
« secret to the world. To the others about him, who saw 
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but could not understand his grudge 
against mankind, he was “Riddle” 
Gawne, a mystery, living apart like 
some saturnine spirit of the sage. 

At last the fifteen years dragged by. 
Gawne saw Jane transform from child- 
hood to a girl—a girl who was more 
woman than her years permitted her 
appearance to admit. And then, after 
the lagging years, things happened 
quickly to “Riddle Gawne.” Certain 
incidents—important incidents—in his 
future were to be governed even by a 
woman. A woman! And “Riddle” 
Gawne himself had, for what seemed 
his entire life, cursed them as the root of every evil that 
was perpetrated by mankind. This, certainly, he would 
never have believed could happen. But now— 

“Riddle” Gawne stood cynically watching the group of 
men gathered at the end of the Kiowa bar. They were 
passing a photograph from hand to hand and fingering it 
covetously, as though it were the living form of the girl 
it pictured. He gathered from their conversation the story 
of the girl and the likely future that the men were plan- 
ning for her—planning each in his own malicious mind, 
not collectively, but every one secretly, scheming for him- 
self. They were all members of Hame Bozzam’s gang of 
rustlers and their lives were governed only by three things— 
lust, gold and the lead of a “forty-five.” 

The girl whose picture they were scrutinizing was Kath- 
leen Harkless, the daughter of Colonel Harkless, a Southern 
gentleman, who, when he had come West had fallen a victim 
of environment and was now one of Bozzam’s rustlers. 
She was expected that afternoon, any moment now, on 
the stage. She had just come from the East and was to 
live with her father. From the remarks passed it was 
evident that the photograph showed her to be beautiful. 
Harkless had given the picture to one of his punchers 
so that he could recognize her when he met the stage 
and bring her home. The puncher had gotten to the 
Kiowa too long before the stage and had succumbed to 
whiskey. The Bozzam men had taken the picture 
and were trying to decide which one would take the 
drunken puncher’s place. Gawne thought he should 
help her. But he hated women—all women—all 
mankind. Yet he was not a brute. He made no 
move toward the men, but stood, with stolid, uninter- 
ested expression, regarding them and thinking. 

The stage came in. Bozzam’s men clustered to 
meet it, or rather to meet the beautiful new resident 
that it was bringing to Bozzam City. But when 
they clambered to assist her to the ground they @@ 


Kathleen Harkless 


Reb Butler...... 
Nigger Paisley 


discovered that somehow the first man to grasp her <i. 


~~ 


arm was “Riddle” Gawne. They looked at him 
and looked at each other. 

It was Gawne who spoke 
first: 


It was Gawne's chance, and 
he was alert. With a single 
jerk he turned the revolver. .. . 
Raisley stopped suddenly in 
his steps and fell. 


Riddle Gawne 


ARRATED, by permission, from the I 

Artcraft Photoplay; which, in turn, 
was adapted for the screen from a novel 
by Charles Alden Seltzer. 


Riddle Gawne......... William S. Hart 


Hame Bozzam..... 
Blanche Dillon... . 
Jane Gawne....... 
Colonel Harkless... 


Ea NY Lon Chaney 
...Gretchen Lederer 
ed Gertrude Short 
wpeisiene E. B. Tilton 


PO rr Leon Kent 


“There’s five Bozzam men here,” he 
snapped, “‘who figure on shootin’ when 
turn my back. I’ve spotted ’em. 
They’re to hit the breeze to the edge of 
the town. I bore the last man past that 
hitchin’ rack.” He designated the point 
by a wave of his hand. The Bozzam 
men stared at him—and at his hand by 
his belt—and they started to run. As 
the last man straggled past the hitching 
rack there was a shot. He reeled and 
wwviles Milton Ross fell. Kathleen Harkless glared at Gawne 
Beenie George Field in horror. 

“That was murder!” she gasped. 

“No ma’am,” retorted Gawne quietly, 
as he lifted her bags from the road. “His shoulder’s 
scratched a bit. He'll live to cause any amount 0’ 
trouble.”’ 

These were the last words that passed between the two 
for the next five miles of the journey to the Harkless 
ranch. As they passed through the town Kathleen heard 
the natives who had seen the fight commenting on it and 
lauding Gawne as the only man in the territory who held 
no fear of Bozzam. It was evident that, in the consensus 
of opinion, Gawne was in the right. She had plenty of 
time to think this all over and to study her companion, 
for he paid no attention whatever to her as they rode 

along. He might, from all appearances, have 
— been riding alone. In truth, he already 
25 considered his act folly and was upbraid- 
ing himself for it. After they had ridden 
for what seemed an eternity, in silence, 

Kathleen spoke. 

“T must apologize,” she murmured, 
“for what I said about the shooting. 
__” 

“You needn’t bother. I’m not wor- 
ryin’ about it.” Gawne retorted 

coldly. 

The Bozzam ranch was almost 
reached before another word was 
spoken. Kathleen made _ no 

further attempt to open conver- 

sation. To her Gawne presented 
the same human riddle that he 

did to all the world. And she 
found herself curious to learn the 
explanation. 

As for Gawne, it was almost 
an effort for him to retain his 
reserve. He was strangely in- 

terested—and he resented it. 

There was a vague, intangi- 
ble, inexplicable impulse with- 

in him that urged him to make 
friends. But he refused to 
answer it. And then, when the 
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Harkless home loomed into view, the suspense broke. It 
happened that they both looked toward each other at the 
same moment. Their eyes met. Kathleen laughed. And 
Gawne, without knowing what he was doing, and astonish- 
ing himself by it, broke into a laugh also. That was the 
beginning. 

The next thing of importance in Gawne’s career occurred 
a week later. ‘‘Riddie” Gawne was standing in front of 
the bunkhouse brushing his clothes with an old broom, 
when he heard a horse approaching at a gallop, and, look- 
ing up, was surprised to see Kathleen Harkless. She drew 
up beside him and dismounted. “I came to see—Jane?” 
she announced. 

“T reckon she'll be glad to know you,” Gawne replied. 
“She don’t see much of women, an’ I guess she misses ’em 
a bit. It aint her fault she was born to wear dresses; it’s 
more like her hard luck. Yes ma’am, I reckon she’ll shake 
your hand aplenty.” 

But if Kathleen came to see Jane, she accomplished some- 
thing further—something that no one else had been able 
to do in all of the fifteen years of his changed life. She 
met, for the first time, Jefferson Gawne. She solved the 


riddle. And Gawne himself, it was, who unravelled the 
mystery. Perhaps it was something in her expression when 


she asked him innocently why it was he seemed so hard. 
Whatever the cause, he told. He related the story from 
beginning to end, and finished with the words: ‘‘And now, 
by God, the world is goin’ to pay. If God don’t right the 
devil’s wrongs I’m goin’ te do the job for him.” 

There was a heavy silence when he stopped talking. 
Gawne watched Kathleen and he saw that she understood. 
But then, when she apparently had thought it over care- 
fully, she glared into his eyes unwaveringly and, with a 
note of accusation in her voice, she said: 

“Jefferson Gawne, you admit that you have lived to hate 
two people, but because of the sins of one man and one 


woman—why hate the world? Tell me, is that fair? 
— ee ? og 

“T aint arguin’ ma’am; I’m listenin’” was his only 
answer. 


And Kathleen continued. But she ' 
could get no further com- 
raent from Gawne. He knew 
that her words were having 
their effect upon him, but he 
dared not to admit it, even to 
himself. So, when she left, 
she did: not know the tur- 
moil that she _ had 
started in his soul. 

It was this moment, 
when Kathleen turned 
her back and put her 
foot in her stirrup to 
leave, that Gawne ex- 
perienced an emotion 
which his heart had never 
felt. It was so new, so 
strange, that he knew 
not what it meant; but 
it was at that moment 
that the barristered 
doors of his soul 
first sagged to the 
leaning weight of 
love. And, as 
Kathleen’s horse 
disappeared 
along the trail to 
the Harkless 
ranch, one of the 
punchers, ceasing 
in surprise for a 


moment from his chores, murmured to no one in particular: 
“Doggone, if the boss aint larnin’ to whistle purty good!” 

But the mist that clouded the unjust hatred in the heart 
of ‘‘Riddle” Gawne, did not in any way veil the impetuous 
character of the virile man, or hide to the slightest degree 
the spirit of revenge that raged within him. 

Proof of this was evidenced the following morning when 
Reb Butler, the Sheriff, who administered the law for the 
benefit of Hame Bozzam, paid Gawne a “‘business”’ call. 

“IT come to jail you for last week’s shootin’,’ he an- 
nounced bluntly, but with the tone of one tottering be- 
neath the weight of the duty assigned him to perform. 


‘You shot up Cass an’ Paisley an’ you’re wanted. Bozzam 
has entered complaint against you.” 

“This law an’ order craze is kinda sudden, aint it?” 
Gawne questioned half-smiling. 

“It may be sudden,” retorted Butler, “but I’m takin’ 


you dead or livin’-—whichever you prefer.” 

And Gawne rode back to Bozzam City with the sheriff, 
but the sight, as Bozzam saw it from his porch, was just 
a little different from the one he had expected. For the 
two drove up before his ranch-house and,drew their horses 
—and the man who should have been the prisoner dis- 
mounted first and helped the sheriff, whose hands were 
bound securely behind his back, from the saddle. He sat 
him heavily on the steps while Bozzam and his henchmen 
gazed on in amazement, their anger flashing in their eyes 
but their hands stilled in fear. When Gawne had mounted 
again he looked to Bozzam and spoke curtly: 

“You can cut down the overhead o’ runnin’ your peace- 
lovin’ town if you do your own killin’, Bozzam!” 

The leader of the rustlers and his men frowned sourly 
but made no move. But in the door stood another who 
had been loyal to the Bozzam outfit for many years—so 
many, in a fact, that she was beginning to tire of the life— 

‘ , and her expression was different. She 
was Blanche Dillon, a former dance- 
hall girl, whose charms had so at- 
tracted Bozzam that he had caused 
her to abandon the dance-hall in 
favor of a position as his “house- 
keeper.” As Gawne spoke, and she re- 
: garded with a sneer the man- 
_ ner in which his fearless 
“. words cowed Bozzam and 
* the others, a look of ad- 
miration crept into her 
eyes and she smiled 
little as she saw him 
ride triumphantly away. 
But Gawne did not 
ride far. When he was 
starting along the 
trail back to the 
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there were eyes that 
followed carefully his 
course. They were the 
eyes of Nigger Paisley, 
the victim of the shoot- 
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With Kathleen and 

Jane to aid him, 

Gawne struggled to 

his feet and stood 

smiling from one to 
the other. 








Early to Breakfast 


WAS sure I had mistaken the time for my appoint- 

ment. It was the hour when early typists are hang- 

ing up their hats in the office and late parties are 

rolling home in taxis and most leading men are 
sleeping the sleep of the just entertainer. But Taylor 
Holmes met me before the breakfast room of his hotel 
without the suspicion of a yawn and with the brisk 
manner of one who has been up for hours. I said some- 
thing apologetic about getting there at dawn. 

“What do you mean, dawn?” he asked in evident 
amazement. “I wouldn’t know how to get through the 
day if I began it any later. There is little enough time 
as it is.” 

“Do you always have interviews 
before breakfast?” I inquired, ad- 
miringly. 

He fixed me with a quiz- 
zical gaze. “My dear 
young lady,” he “began 
paternally. ‘‘My break- 
fast is a dim memory 
of the past. It’s ob- 
vious that you 
haven’t had yours. 
Come right in and 
have a grape-fruit.” 

“But I've had a gM 
grape-fruit,” I pro- 
tested. 

“You haven't 
had one of these,” 
he insisted. ‘‘They 
are from Florida and 
like nothing else in the 
world.” And in the 
midst of a discussion of 
Florida versus Califor- 
nia citrus fruits, we 
compromised on cof- 
fee and interesting 
little rolls. 

He has al- 
ways had the 
early _ris- 
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Through his earlier years on the stage Mr. Holmes suc- 
ceeded in evading the motion picture — and then 
along came some characters that he found irresistible. 
Above, as Lord Dawlish, in “Uneasy Money.” At 
right, as T. Boggs Johns, in “A Pair of Sixes.” 


ing habit, he confided to me. He must have 
been the sort of baby that woke the house- 
hold with gleeful carols at five a. m. For 
him the world is so full of a number of 
things that the earliest hour of the day 
hardly gives one time to get the work done. 
As soon as we began to talk about his work, 
I understood why this was. Among other 
things, he was helping the Lambs with their 
gambol, rehearsing for a vaudeville skit, and 
practising intensive gardening in his summer 
home on Long Island, to say nothing of brows- 
ing through the library desk for a pen with 
which to sign his interesting Triangle contract. 
This would occupy an ordinary person for 
twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four and yet 
Mr. Holmes has an air of looking about for the 
next thing to do. He skimmed over his schedule 


with an all-in-the-day’s-work sort of manner that 
would make the proverbial busy bee blush. 

As far as I could gather, his life has always been one 
three-ring circus of activity. He gave me a typical in- 


stance of his experiences in Chicago which he evidently 


considered in the light of a summer’s vacation. 


“T was working out at the Essanay plant,” he 
told me, “when the opportunity came along to 
play the leading role in ‘Seven Chances.’ I would 
take a few scenes on the lot in the morning, tear 
into town for the matinee, and sometimes rush 
back for an extra scene between that and the 
evening performance. I used to snatch food 
and sleep between the theater and the stage. 
I learned to sleep standing up,” he told me 
proudly and illustrated with one eye open 
like a benevolent stork. 
All this action he has put himself into 
his own career which began very calmly. 
Without this determination to “start 
something” he might today be a placid 
young attorney in a New Jersey law 
office. He belonged to a deeply 
conservative family which had 
Presbyterian prejudices against 








3, the stage. The one exception 





Discovered: “Efficiency Edgar's Courtship” was 
not so important in being Taylor Holmes’ first 
picture as it was a genial satire on his own self. 


By Dorothy Allison 


























Taylor Holmes’ life has always been a three-ring 
circus of activity. The world is so full of a num- 
ber of things that it doesn’t pay one, he believes, 
to oversleep. Above—in “A Pair of Sixes” 


they made to this general disapproval was 
Shakespeare, so the young aspiring actor 
went in strong for Shakespeare societies, 
playing everything from Falstaff to Romeo. 
The temptation for real experience was too 
great however, and he seized the first oppor- 
tunity that offered itself,—a chance to give 
imitation in vaudeville! 

It was the real cameo of his life—his incep- 
tion into the real limelight. Like your father 
brags about the first shipment of corrugated 
whatnots shipped from his factory, Mr. Holmes 
boasts of his advent into Gotham. 

“T was hungry that first day I landed there,” 
says Mr. Holmes. “Oh, I guess I had fundsenough \ 
for a snack, all right. But I landed there ina hurry \ 
and hadn’t shaved, nor eaten. Yet I faced a prominent 
Broadway producer. He dared me to make him laugh. 
He said if I 
could he 
would 





Don Barclay posed 
for a series of 
short comedies at 
the Essanay stu- 
dios during Mr. 
Holmes’ sojourn 


there. While there I 


a cartooning pen. 
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he followed Mr. |¢—* 
Holmesabout with \ . iSEs 


give me a try-out in vaudeville. 

“I’m too hungry and tired right now to make you bust 
right out,’ I told him, ‘but I can produce a first rate 
snicker.’ ” 

And he did. 

I have never seen any of Mr. Holmes’ imitations but I 
should like to. He has a rare gift of mimicry which he uses 
unconsciously in his conversation. “I met Brown on the 

street today and he said—”’ he will begin and instantly 

he is Brown with all Brown’s tricks of voice and manner. 

The vaudeville experience brought him to his career 

on the legitimate stage which culminated in the wildly 

popular “Bunker Bean.” Through these years he had 
successfully evaded the films because of a prejudice as 
deep as that of his parents before him. This was a relic 
of the days when theatrical managers would have in 
their contracts a clause forbidding their actors to work 
for the screen for fear of losing prestige. These dark ages 
were cleared for Mr. Holmes by the Essanay Com- 
pany. 
“They came after me with 
scenarios that I couldn’t re- 
sist,” he told me. ‘All my 
life I have wanted to play 
characters like ‘Effi- 
ciency Edgar’ and ‘A 
Small Town Guy’. 
After my first experi- 
ence I liked the 
work for its own 
sake. And now, 

whatever else I 

may be doing, my 

screen work will 
come first.” 

He is thrilled by 
all forms of comedy 
from custard pie to 

George Bernard Shaw 
and he has a really 
scholarly knowledge of 
the history of the drama 
on which he bases his 
very interesting theo- 

ries. He’s to do a 

number of pictures 
for Triangle — 
under a three- 

year contract. 
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Farrar “Doubling” In 
the Movies! 


That is, she will make 
two pictures grow where 
one grew before. 








Geraldine 
Farrar and 
husband Lou 
Tellegen find 
a moment to 
chat between 
scenes. 













Above—smiling at the 
operator of the “still 
camera” while director 
Reginald Barker pretends 
to be working. Below 

enter'ng her car at the 


Goldwyn Szudios. 


ERALDINE FARRAR has never made more than three 
pictures in a season, so far, but this year she will do six 
for Goldwyn; all, according to present plans, laid interiorly in 
the Eastern studios. But not exteriorly. Miss Farrar went 
te Wyoming in mid-July to get exteriors for her second picture, 
“The Hellcat,” a Western drama by Willard Mack, in which 
the Metropolitan prima donna plays a dance-hall girl in a 
cow camp. 
She plans to complete four Goldwyn pictures this autumn, 
before the opening of the opera season; and two next Spring. 
The personnel of her company will probably change, to a 
certain extent, with each picture. = 
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THs is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. \ 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on Vv 
the part of the actor, author or director. 
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An Eye for a Pie 

N “Lend me Your Name,” Harold Lockwood, as the 

Bogus Earl, was shown at a distance of about two 
Llocks from a mansion, upon a windowsill of which rested 
two freshly baked pies. 

It was either a case of mental telepathy or double sense 
of smell which enabled Harold to ascertain the exact loca- 
tion of aforesaid pies. Anyone must have some eyesight 
to see such small objects at such a distance, eh what? 

Jack HueEprer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ho! Boy—Bring a Level! 
N “Come Through,” didn’t I spy a Lever street in a 
Montana mining town? And did a Montana mining 
town ever have a level street? 
Yes, Clara, it does in Hollywood. 
“O. L.,”’ Seattle, Wash. 
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N “Up the Road with Sally” an auto is driven swiftly 

down a grade towards a garage. Just in front of its 
destination the car stops so suddenly that everyone is be- 
ginning to wonder if someone has been run down. But no, 
the driver (in nightie and slippers) jumps out in the mud 
and rain and takes a look at his gasoline gauge, which 
shows “‘no gas” as the reason for the car being “stalled.” 
The driver bravely pushed the car to the garage. At the 
rate of speed the car was going it could easily have coasted 
ten feet more into the garage—but perhaps that wouldn’t 
have been to the director’s taste. 

Same picture. Time, about nine o’clock in the morning! 

Sallie (Constance Talmadge) drives to her aunt’s man- 
sion, goes directly to the latter’s bedroom, where Sallie’s 
uncle had died late the day before, and as she enters the 
door registers surprise, and exclaims (as per sub-title), 
“Oh, Auntie, you have had your room all done over in 
pink.” Think of it, all done over in pink while auntie was 
snoozing. Besides being a record job on the part of the 
trimmers, wasn’t it somewhat callous of Auntie to begin 
alterations almost the minute hubby had departed “for 
regions unknown.” 

A. P., New Bedford, Mass. 





Scientists, Attention! 

HAVE made a most wonderful discovery that will as- 

tonish all the world. You have, no doubt, heard o/ 
the rightly famous jumping bean, but it remains for me 
to announce to you that I have discovered jumping—- 
books! ! 

Prove it to you? Well, you just go to see “The Seal o! 
Silence” when it comes to your home town and you wil! 
be convinced, for in the different stages of a closeup in 
the Doctor’s living-room some books on the library-table 
are seen to change their position three distinct times ir 
about thirty seconds! Before the closeup they are lying 
with the back (the title back) uppermost in a soldierly 
row, shoulder to shoulder. Then when the closeup is shot 
some of them have jumped to a different position, anc 
then when the camera is brought back to its normai 
position they have changed again. 

Some books! Maybe they were books on St. Vitus’ 
dance, eh? 

R. E. Larson, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Maybe It was a Borrowed Church 

SAW Wn. S. Hart in “Dakota Dan” the other night, 

and I noticed Walt Whitman, who played the part of 
the parson, was dressed as a Catholic priest. Later on, 
there was shown a close-up of the church and, behold, the 
bulletin-board had written on it, “M. E. Church.” Get 
the idea? 

H. C. P., San Antonio, Texas. 


Mixed Drinks 

N “The Lesson” I noticed that the soda clerk made two 

sodas, one dark as though of chocolate or strawberry, 
and one light as though it was pineapple or lemon. The 
clerk passed them over the counter, the dark to the man 
and the light to Norma Talmadge. Next flash it showed 
a front view of them and they both had light sodas. How 
queer! 

Another incident in the same play was in the wedding 
scene. After the marriage had taken place the bride threw 
her bouquet down-stairs to the people. After the scramble 
was over you can imagine how the'bouquet looked. Just 
a few flowers left. When the bride and groom came down- 
stairs, again we could see the same bouquet, but, my good- 
ness, where did all the flowers come from? _ S. funny, 
how they got there, isn’t it? 

H. S., Chicago. 


A Dust Bath, Perhaps! 

SAW something that struck me as rather foolish in “The 

Painted Madonna.” Raden, the villain of the piece, 
comes in out of a downpour of rain, takes his coat off in 
front of the fire-place and shakes it,—and although the 
coat is thoroughly drenched, or supposed to be, clouds of 
dust issue from the garment. Many people noticed it be- 
sides myself and joked about it. 

Rose Cox, Tucson, Ariz. 
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Samson Again 


= N “Bluffing Father,” a Billie Rhodes 

comedy, when the moving people come 
to take away the furniture 
which has been piled up against 
the door on the inside, and the 
men try to get in, they pound 
the door with such force that 
the walls tremble and shake 
and pictures on the walls also 
move and shake. 

Pretty strong men! One of 
them should be able to carry a 
piano all by himself. 

M. M. S., Toronto, Canada. 





This and That 
| aed recently I saw Douglas Fairbanks in “The Half- 


breed.” Very good show, indeed! But why, may I ask, 
did Doug wear a big thick fur cap when everything else 
indicated that it was midsummer? Also, Jewel Carmen 
enters the house, from a peaceful, sunny outdoors, and 
standing still a minute, her hair is wildly agitated as if a 
terrific gale were blowing! 

Why, oh, why, in a good many pictures, just as the hero 
is about to clasp the heroine to his manly bosom in the 
kiss of betrothal, the lady’s hand will creep up around the 
manly one’s shoulder, and if it be her left hand we see, 
nine cases out of ten, a big diamond solitaire will be 
planted on her fourth finger. Pretty quick work, that! 
Also do young men who are about to pop the question 
usually carry engagement rings around with them? Just 
’sposing they weren’t accepted, what would happen? 

“PuzzLeD,”’ Devon, Penna. 


Century Plants, Perhaps 


ECENTLY I saw Earle Williams in “The Seal of 
Silence.” 
One of the men who admires the doctor’s assistant 


brings her a bouquet of flowers. 

Three years elapse and the same bouquet remains in 
the same place. 

Are they supposed to be real flowers or is it the style to 
bring artificial flowers to the girl? 

I wonder what they put in the water to make flowers 
last three years. 


M. L. L., St. Louis, Mo. 


Light on Auto Lights 


N “Mile-a-Minute Kendall,” featuring Jack Pickford and 

Louise Huff and produced by the Paramount, there was 
an “old time” automobile. It represented an old fashioned 
car excepted for the fact that it carried the latest model 
of the Ford side lamps. In the early days of the auto- 
mobile no sidelights were carried and when side lamps 
first came into style they were not fitted with the latest 
style of “none glimmer” lens and were not so nicely shaped 
as they are now. 

SeEPH Warp, Paris, Ontario. 
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Ever Been on a Moderiu Farm? 

E have to pardon a good many things in comedies 

but sometimes directors do go to the limit. In 
“A Rural Riot,” a L-KO two reeler, the city “vamp” 
emerges from an auto wreck resembling Eve without her 
Adam. After accepting the hospitality of a farmhouse 
she kidnaps Hughie Mack and returns to the city wearing 
a smart, tailored suit. Where, ye Christian director, oh, 
where came that suit which was certainly the product of 
some fashionable modiste? Surely net from the rustic 
community pictured. 

LLEWELLYN Lc tTMAN, Duluth, Minn. 


Say—You Doug! 

N “Say, Young Fellow,” where did the “Young Fellow” 

obtain the cap and two suitcases and get away with it, 
when he saw him arrive on the train, hatless and empty- 
handed, so that he could do some acrobatic stunts on the 
high shoulders of the Pullman seats? 

When did ‘‘Jane” change from her pretty white party 
dress to her pretty b!ack taffeta dress, when we are told 
and shown that ‘‘Clay and the girl were missing last night,” 
and the inference is that they were nabbed when going 
from the party? 

Who censors the spelling of the subtitles, and permits an 
extra e in “judgment,” and 

Why should a man with a Yale diploma whistle the 
melody of “Fair Harvard,” otherwise known (but not to 
Yale men) as “Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms?” Of course we admit, that if he had whistled 
the Yale song, “Bright College Years,” which has the mis- 
fortune to be known to the rest of the world as “Die 
Wacht Am Rhein,” which certainly could not have gained 
the confidence of even “Miss Matilda,” he would have 
been jailed for a German spy, and the story have a different 
ending. Yours truly, 

A. B. Rosperts, Milwaukee. 


’ 


N Mary Pickford’s “Stella Maris” the first time that she 
took a step she had on French-heeled slippers. When 
a person is an invalid do they put on high-heeled slippers 
as soon as they can walk? 
Mrs. R. F. Lussrer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Oh, Bov! 
N the “Biggest 
Show on 
Earth,” Enid Ben- 
nett is entertained 


in a home where 

even the mention | | 

of a circus shocked . 
the “lady of the of. 


house” and caused 
her ’most nervous 
prostration. But— 
Oh, Boy! A close- 
up of Enid (taken 
during discussion) 
showed her reading 
one of those shock- 
ing popular magazines. 
Janus, New Castle, Penna. 





An Apt Student 
N “A Turn of the Card,” Jack Kerrigan, as the “green” 
westerner, attempts to drive an auto although he knows 
nothing about driving one, with the result that he and 
his fair companion are both thrown into the ditch. So 
far, very good. Not fifteen minutes later, as per scenario, 
we see the hero swinging the massive car up the driveway 
of the heroine’s mansion, quite as though he were a close 
relative of Barney O'dfield. 
C. B. W., Somerville, Mass. 


A Refugee From Russia 


Hedda Nova is the daughter of a revolu- 
tionist. And she’s hiding—before the camera. 


EDDA NOVA ran her long white fingers through 
the fur of her long white wolfhound. 
‘‘Ah, the poor Russia!” she sighed esoterically. 
“So torn-up now, it is pitiable. Some day I’m 
going back to Russia. 

“That is why I do not want my identity known,” she 
pursued; “if they found out I was Hedawiga M——-, the 
news might get to Russia and enemies of my family wouid 
recognize me and—well—things might not go so well for 
me and others I[ know.” 

If you can remember the name of the first 
Revolutionary Cabinet of Russia, and can 
pronounce his name—but you couldn’t pro- 
nounce it. Thus the identity of Hedda 
Nova’s father and Hedda Nova must re- 
main a mystery for the duration of the 
war at least. 

She was born in Odessa, Russia, almost 
twenty-one years ago. Her father was a 
manufacturer of pianos and had homes i 
Odessa, Moscow, and Petrograd—so 
quite naturally little Hedawiga de- 
veloped dramatic talent at a very 
early age. She was educated in 
a German convent; she lived in 
Paris for a while; then in St. 
Petersburg, finally making her 
way home to Odessa. Then 


“Hedawiga M—” is the 
way she whispers her real 
name. The title of the 
wolfhound is unpronounce- 
able. 
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came—the war. The inevitable disruption of home ties: 
her brother, fighting for Russia, was killed in battle; her 
father began to have mysterious affiliations. — 

Then it was that Hedda left her home to go to London; 
and from London to New York, where she became asso- 
ciated with motion pictures. Miss Nova appeared in 
Lubin photoplays; for Edgar Lewis in ‘The Bar Sinister’’; 
and finally, she joined forces with Vitagraph. 

She is now the star of a serial, ““The Woman in the 
Web.” 

Miss Nova has not yet mastered the English tongue, 
but she is trying very hard. It is to be hoped that she 
will retain always her delightful accent, although it 
doesn’t help her on the screen. But so long as she 
continues her silver-sheet appearances, there will be 
interviewers sent to interview 
her and—well, the ac- 
cent is lovely! 








Little Miss Aoki is all 
the more charming in 

her Japanese dress since 
she has become thoroughly 
Americanized. 


An American 


From Tokio 


Whatever her name may sound like, we 
pronounce her to be thoroughly charming 


E were sure it was Su-ru O-key, pronounced 

with the accent on the two first syllables. 

And we went on calling her that, never 
dreaming that it was all wrong. Until we heard that 
Sessue Hayakawa wasn’t that at all, but Sa-sie—oh, 
something. And that discouraged us for the other. 
That’s why we argue that Tsuru is a popular personality 
in pictures. Hard on the ears, but easy on the eyes. 
Despite the fact that we can’t pronounce her name, re- 
gardless of all our mispronunciations and tongue-twist- 
ings, we go to see her. 

Little Miss Aoki is all the more charming in her 
Japanese dress since she has become thoroughly Ameri- 
canized. Just as her familiarity with the American dances 
has enabled her to do the popular dances of the Occident 
gracefully. 

Born in Tokio, she came to America with her uncle, 
Otto Kawakami, a Japanese actor of reputation, who 
placed her in a convent at Pasadena, Cal. She began 
her stage career with the Scoveli Juvenile Stock Com- 
pany of California in “A Daughter of Isis.” Later she 
starred in a Majestic picture, “The Oath of O’Tsuru 
San,” and soon after joined the New York Motion Pic- 
ture forces under Tom Ince. Miss Aoki played in many 
of the Hayakawa Lasky pictures, and when the talented 
Jap formed his own company she left to continue in 
his support. 

The Answer Man tells curious film followers every 
month that Tsuru Aoki is in private life Mrs. Sessue 
Hayakawa. 







In private life she is Mrs. Sessue Hayakawa. 
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For a long time Photoplay Maga- 
zine has called attention to the 
railty, the mortality —so to speak 
—of the best of our film plays. A great spo- 
ken drama lives from generation to generation; 
so does a book; yet works of genius on the 
screen — and there have been a few of these — 
have lived a life of months, instead of years. 

There have been announced for the coming 
year a number of reissues. One of the biggest 
producing firms has listed a large group of these 
among its most important subjects. The biggest 
single exhibitor in New York City has dipped 
back for his comedies into the favorites of 
several seasons ago. 

These fellows are starting something — and 
that “‘something’”’ is a determination to give 
enduring live to photoplays that ought to endure. 

We cannot exaggerate the importance of this 
movement, nor give it, in a careful manner, too 
much encouragement. The only incentive that 
an artist ever has for the expenditure of his 
utmost effort, his vitality — his very soul — is 
the thought that his work will live on, and on. 
Here, after ages of quick extinguishment, is 
possible immortality for the actor. Financial 
reward, however great, has never been sole fuel 
for the fires of genius. Were photoplays 
always to be as transient as they have been, a 
director with the heavenly fire of Shakespeare 
would be as mortal as the voice of Edwin Booth. 
Reissues are the first chapter in the book of 
permanent and master photoplays. 


Starting 
Something. 


e 
A Thought Germany, which has made a spe- 
For Today. cialty of stealing other men’s ideas 
and perfecting them, is going to 
fight the battle of peace with the photoplay — 
among other things. 

Her propaganda of commerce and ingratia- 
tion is going to be even more insidious than her 
propaganda of spy-raising and money-gathering. 
These films are not going to bear German 
labels — oh, no! 

After the war the screen is one of the doors 
through which beaten Prussia will endeavor to 
sneak piously and greedily upon an abhorring 
world. 

Wecan make peace films, and trade films, too. 

It is a thought for today. We may have to 
put it to work tomorrow. 


e 


‘It’s an The photoplay in its earliest 
Ill Wind—’’ years gave the cheap travelling 

theatrical attraction a very 
hard punch in the pantry. A season or two 
ago it sent it down for the final count, and 


removed the No. 3, 4 and 5 road company from 
the country forever. 

The new railroad rates give the photoplay 
still another advantage over the spoken drama. 
Quite justly, the railroad administration has 
refused to discriminate with reduced rates in 
favor of traveling theatrical troupes this year. 
Indeed it could pursue no other course. 

For most of the shows, railroad fares are 
now absolutely prohibitive. In some Eastern 
states, where fair-sized- “stands” are close to- 
gether, travelling will be done by automobile 
except in the severest weather. But of course 
this is practicable only in a comparatively small 
corner of the country. For the rest, there will 
be the visits of distinguished stars—and motion 
pictures. 

In 1918-19, and we dare say in the years to 
come, the screen must be the bread-and-butter, 
the backbone and mainstay of drama, to the 
American people. 

Let us not be pinheaded enough to “crow” 
over this exigency of the theatre, which once 
considered the photoplay its poor relation. 
Rather, let us realize our real duty as well as 
our opportunity: the duty of constantly provid- 
ing cheerful, healthy, artistic relaxation for the 
mighty nation on whose shoulders the burden 
of the world has been laid. 

In that spirit, let’s go to it! 


e 


If motion pictures hurt your 


An Optic O. K. 
From Dr. Bahn. ¢yes, see an oculist. 
It means that you need 


spectacles or eye-treatment, says Dr. A. C. Bahn 
of New Orleans, in The Chicago Tribune — not 
that the movies are hurting you. Dr. Bahn, 
continuing, avers that a combination of proper 
projection, well-ventilated theatre and average 
good music is not only entirely harmless to any 
eyes in proper focus, but is actually beneficial 
to the general health. 

Quoting the doctor: “If moving pictures in 
moderation cause ocular discomfort, it is be- 
cause the eyes are not right. A person with 
normal vision should be able to enjoy at least 
four sittings of one and one-half hours each 
week, with no eye discomfort whatever. 

“In looking at motion pictures one should 
not stare at any one object, but should try to 
look at the screen as a whole, or from point to 
point on it.” 


e 


The Great A season or two ago the abandon- 
Trek. ment of ‘Los Angeles as a film 
producing center was seriously 


considered by various film manufacturers who 
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had suffered there at the hands of certain unap- 
preciative private citizens and public officials. 

In all probability the coming winter will see 
Los Angeles the absolute and complete capital 
of film production. 

A matter of coal. 

Coal must be reserved exclusively — this 
winter, in the East — for warming homes and 
supplying energy to necessary productions that 
are essentially resident. In Los Angeles there 
are sunshine and water-power electricity. 

The Great Trek — the biggest in the history 
of the industry — is now on. 

By the first of December almost every con- 
cern will have concentrated all of its studio 
activities in Southern California; and, as the 
executive offices must per necessity remain in 
New York, the film magnates will be in fora 
winter of transcontinental commuting. 


Here Was A A few years ago any man re- 
Quiet One! porting the secret making and 

the secret exhibition of a really 
big motion picture, under the highest auspices, 
would have been ordered to “‘tell it to the 
Marines.’” 

Nowadays anybody who said ‘“‘tell it to the 
Marines,’ in any derisive fashion whatever, 
would be kicked off the front stoop. The 
Marines have come out of their oblivion and 
stand in the first rank of the glorious. 

And motion pictures have become so mighty 
that a really big one can be made and put 
across —in the fashion intended — without the 
help or even the knowledge of any press agent. 

Such a picture has been made — was made, 
more than a year ago. 

It was called “‘Liberty,’’ and was the first 
screen product of The Committee on Public 
Information. David Wark Griffith is said to 
have been the director. 

This film was sent to Russia to be generally 
shown, in the custody of a theatrical agent 
colloquially known as “‘Whispering’’ Smith. 
Its subject-matter was the career of an immi- 
grant, and showed him arriving at Ellis Island, 
in New York harbor, and his eventual winning 
of economic freedom and a competence in the 
American West — in a word, the rise of a slave 
of autocracy to manhood under the benign sun 
of democracy 





‘*The Finger Commissioner of Licenses Gil- 
of Justice.’ christ, of the City of New York, 

banned *’The Finger of Justice,”’ 
Rev. Dr. Smith’s exhibition of the social evil in 
the guise of a moral crusade. 

Good work. . 

The pre-eminent requisite of an American 
film is health. We do not wish it to be namby- 
pamby, or nasty-nice. We wish it to be factful, 
strong — and healthy. 


Any parade of vice, morbidity, criminology 
or pessimism is not healthy, whatever the pur- 
pose of the exhibition. 

Preachers as well as producers ought to 
learn this lesson. 


And they will. 


“Walk The shoemaker must stick to his 
Funny!” last, even though he is selling liberty 
onds. 

One of the Great Trio who went east from 
Cellufornia to assist the government in its 
mighty campaign for freedom funds was the 
most famous comedian in the world. But as 
those who know him know, his antic fit is 
donned and doffed with his grease-paint; in 
other whiles he is a pensive, rather sombre 
young man of artistic instinct and serious view- 
point. So, the person who soberly harangued 
a great crowd in New York was not Charlie 
Chaplin, but Charles Spencer Chaplin. And 
the harangue, while sincere and forceful, was 
no more electric than the speech of a capable 
four-minute-man. Suddenly a hoarse voice in 
the distance yelled “walk-funny!” Charles 
Spencer paused one agonizing moment — then 
died on the altar of liberty. Charlie “walked 
funny,” and after the laughter the subscriptions 
came in thousands and tens of thousands. 


e 


Lila Lee—-and Paramount heralds the 
Truthful Publicity. approach of an astound- 
new star, one Lila Lee, a 
young girl whose extraordinary antecedents 
promise an art as rare as it isexotic. No living 
woman has emerged from such strange circum- 
stances of life and parentage. Her father, a 
follower of Rasputin and an adherent of the old 
Russian regime, was sent with the Czar into 
exile. Her mother, a Princess who was also a 
revolutionist, died a heroine of the Battalion of 
Death on the Western front. The child herself 
was captured and taken to Germany, and after 
appalling adventures escaped to Sweden and 
made her way to America as a stowaway. Her 
Russian name is unpronounceable, so— 

Now there is the regulation scheme to get 
Lila across with the boobs in good snappy 
fashion. 

But alas! Mr. Zukor and his voice-in-the- 
wilderness, John Flynn, are not the least bit 
Foxy. They have no imagination. They are 
simply telling the truth about Lila Lee — that 
she was a fascinating little vaudeville personage 
called “Cuddles,” that Mr. Lasky saw her, and 
recognized latent dramatic talent, as well as 
beauty, and gave her a contract; and now they 
feel sure she will come through. 

What a sad, dull pass the movies are coming 
to when managers and press-agents spring a new 
star on nothing but the truth! 
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HE Screen needs Stories! 

This is the favorite observance of the critic on 
an inspirationless day, the small-talk of ignora- 
muses who would uplift the movies, the routine 
advice to amateur photoplayrights, the assertion of the 
producer when invited to give down great truths, the 
heaviest hammer of the knocker, the actor’s excuse for 
poor work, and the director’s eternal shout. The remark 
was first made, probably, about 1910; it has been repeated 
continually, with small variation or expansion, ever since. 

But let’s lift the foot from the throttle, step on the brake, 
come to a quick though 


.t4 


The Shadow 
tage 


A Department of 
Photoplay Review 


By Julian 
Johnson 


As Charity Cheever, in “We 

Can’t Have Everything,” Kathlyn 

Williams is the veritable woman 
of Mr. Hughes’ novel. 








The literature of the world is not a matter of plot, but of the 
lives of men and women. Almost every great master of fic- 
tion and drama has been very weak in plot, very strong in 
his understandings of the well-springs of human nature. 
Thackeray, the greatest English novelist of the Nineteenth 
Century, had almost no sense of plot at all. Dickens’ plots 
were immeasurably better—and as an immortalizer of 
human life he was immeasurably inferior. Shakespeare was 
so numb in the plot-faculty that almost all of his dramatic 
schemes were stolen. The corner-stone of Goethe’s fame 
is his reincarnation of an old folk-legend, ‘‘ Faust.” 

There is nothing so 





gentle stop and ask our- 
selves an abrupt and 
honest question: “Js 
the greatest need of the 
screen more stories?” 


In one sense of the 
word, no. 
You see, it all de- 


pends upon just what 
you mean by “story.” 
The common, popular 
acceptance of it is a 
good plot; novel if pos- 
sible, but anyway well- 
knit, glued together with 
the mucilage of suspense 
and arriving at what will 
‘be at least a satisfactory 
conclusion. In that sense 
of the word, the screen 
does not need stories. 
Our screens today are 
—too many of them— 
deserts devoid of life. 
What the screen does 
need, and must have, is 
real human character. 
A plot without char- 








4 harrow, so conventional, 
| So lifeless, as plot in it- 
self. Consider the love- 
story, which is the sub- 
stance of nine-tenths of 
all dramatic or narrative 
fiction. There is only 
one of two.endings pos- 
sible: he gets her, or he 
doesn’t get her, and in 
aly consideration of 
the prevailing type of 
pleasant plays, we may 
assume that he does. It 
sometimes takes a whole 


reel to introduce him, 
and her. They wil! 
clinch in the last two 


hundred feet of reel five. 
Only the children, and 
the simple-minded, are 
going to be alarmed for 
a moment by the tangle 
of complications in reels 
two, three and four. We 
know they will come 
out straight. They al- 
ways have. 








acter is an empty shell, 
and a plot is the first 
consideration today. 


The charm of Elsie Ferguson is both physical and spiritual, 
and each finds scope in “The Danger Mark.” 


Now for _ goodness 
sake, why waste film, 
and an_ immeasurable 


io 
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In “The Death Dance,” a well-constructed melodrama, Alice Brady 
and Robert Cain do especially fine work. 




















Morocco was the one vemaining spot Doug Fairbanks hadn’t visited 
dramatically. But he got there. 




















Jesse Lasky is responsible for Miss Clark’s performance of both Eva 
and Topsy, in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


amount of time, in reels two, three and four at all? 

There is only one answer; there never can be but one 
answer: to recreate, in shine and shade, the processes and 
courses of that creature who is bigger than the world, 
greater than the cold stars, supreme by intellect and soul 
in the visible universe—the human being. Accident and 
incident are only momentarily interesting; the little vagaries 
of human hearts; the fear and tenderness and passion 
and resolve of woman; the pettiness and greatness, the 
brutality and spirituality, the weakness and the strength of 
man—these things, and these alone, are the eternal enchant- 
ment of art. 

The appeal of humanity on the screen is instant and 
universal. The average Chinaman never saw any of the 
surroundings of Charlie Chaplin—yet in his bamboo movie 
huts on the banks of his yellow rivers he howls with under- 
standing laughter. 

Art which is art is nothing more than a selection from 
life. And life has no plot. It just happens, and as we 
make the best or the worst of our conditions it is fine or 
sordid or merely a long mediocrity. The great stories of 
the world are not the annals of heroes downing villains, 
or young ladies protecting their virtue, but of men and 
women rising above or falling victims to the seeds of 
spiritual decay which are implanted in every one of us. 
Will Hugo’s ‘“‘Les Miserables” be remembered as a long 
and rambling chronicle of events connected with the Na- 
poleonic era—or as the stupendous epic of a self-reclaimed 
criminal, Jean Valjean? The highest type of comedy is 
never plot, but the reflexes of one or more regular human 
beings in difficult situations. 

The very best example of man and woman vs. plot that 
I’ve found this month is a play called 


ALL MAN—Vitagraph 


It was written by Donn Byrne, and appeared in a weekly 
under another name. It is screen-directed by Paul Scardon, 
and stars Harry Morey and Betty Blythe. It is the story 
of a weary, powerful toiler in a steel-mill, tempted to an 
easy life of criminal adventure by one we might term a 
“practical socialist.”” Morey in a gambling house meets a 
woman of great beauty, super-sex, considerable brain, a 
heart not wholly calloused, and a convict husband. Played 
by Miss Blythe. What happens is all wrong from the con- 
ventional plot standpoint. His leg broken in a safe-blow- 
ing accident, Morey is nursed back to health by Blythe, in 
secret, and then goes to jail to save her. When he comes 
out he has had enough. She has stood by, and, with a com- 
fortable fortune that she has saved for him, he implores 
her to marry him and go straight, since her husband has 
long since died in prison. But does she? She does not. 
“Why should I kid myself about loving the cows and 
chickens?” she murmurs—and Morey takes a little country 
wife to his bosom. A small, sharp, narrow wife of positively 
venomous virtue. The police officer who put Morey away 
visits him, and, in some pride, boasts that he, through cor- 
rection, made him. The wife hears, and the copper realizes 
that he has spilled enough beans to make a famine in 
Boston. There is a quick divorce, and a general yoo-hoo- 
ing on the part of the ultra-sanctimonious community. 
Then the girl of the world, informed of facts by the thor- 
oughly repentant policeman, realizes that her heart and 
duty lie together. This is a finely titled story of real life, 
a morality without mush, a delightful combination of eter- 
nal truths and commonplace realities. My one criticism 
is that the toiler’s turn to criminality is too abrupt. 





FOR HUSBANDS ONLY—Jewel 


Lois Weber has an insight keener than most of her con- 
temporaries, and it is that insight which makes her take 
the popular yarn of the chased and chaste young wife and 
burlesque it. Mildred Harris plays an angel-faced in- 




















The Shadow Stage 


rocent, as devoid of heart and real morale as many a 
real-life doll, selected by a roue—enacted with some con- 
siderable charm by Lew Cody—as his current or series 
adventure. The purpose of Miss Weber’s finely photo- 
graphed and elegantly mounted tableaux is to show this 
child eternally on the verge of the precipice, but never 
falling over. Her feet begin to slip at last, and when the 
unsatisfied Don Juan devises a little amateur show in 
which the characters are too plainly himself, the lady and 
her husband, and the action the complete consummation 
of the deviltry he planned but fell down on, we feel quite 
sure that the balked villain will get his revenge: a murder 
at home or a scandal in court. In fact the heartless but 
scared little girl thinks so, too—until the husband, in the 
final footage, confesses that he went to sleep and missed 
the whole pantomime! It must be admitted that Chan- 
ning Pollock will like this a lot better than Susie Siwash, 
who’s just gotta have a little love at the end; nevertheless, 
here is a fillip for your brains, on the screen. As devised, 
the trick finish seems a bit light to carry all that went be- 
fore. 








WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING—Artcraft 


The finest cast of the year; intelligent detail at once 
evincing humanity and good breeding; splendid mounting 
and fine direction; a story which is real and characterful. 
It is certainly all of these, although the photodrama is by 
no means the equal of Rupert Hughes’ novel. It couldn’t 
be, for that novel, more than anything else of Hughes, was 
didactic and analytical rather than dramatic. The theatric 
lapses in Mr. Hughes’ long and: patient character studies 
have been supplied with a bit of mechanical plot here and 
there, and, strange to say, two or three of the author’s 
very few sharp spots have been left out altogether in the 
transplanting. New York scenes, it seems to me, have 
never been so wonderfully reproduced. DeMiille’s vision 
of the Biltmore Cascades is more than scenery—it might 
be that great salon of the dance itself. Kathlyn Williams 
is the very Charity Cheever of the author’s imagination— 
a fine and brainy piece of acting; Elliott Dexter, heavily 
impressive as Jim Dyckman; Sylvia Breamer, sensuous 
and exquisite as Zada L’Etoile; Wanda Hawley, blondly 
pretty as the light-headed, Kitty. Theodore Roberts, 
Thurston Hall and Raymond Hatton figure in the play, 
too. Here the Lasky firm Hooverized its own fire; you'll 
see it acting in these scenes. 


TOTON—Triangle 


Olive Thomas’ new picture, ‘“‘Toton,” is the best thing 
she has ever done. It is the story of a little French girl 
who becomes the more or less conventional model for an 
American artist. She marries him, and has a child—but 
there the story has only started. The artist is called home 
by the death of his mother, and his father, taking advan- 
tage of circumstances, persuades the young man to stay 
with him, and has lawyers annul the marriage in Paris. 
The model eventually dies, but not until her baby, Toton, 
has been born, and is entrusted to a friend who is an 
Apache. So Toton grows up to impersonate a boy, and be 
an Apache; and Toton’s father, growing to middle age 
alone, does not marry, but adopts a son. When the war 
breaks out that son comes to France with American troops, 
and, on leave, searches out his father’s old acquaintances. 
He meets Toton the gamin under untoward circumstances 
—and the romantic end is in sight. A story well told, with 
Miss Thomas in the dual character exhibiting real faculties 
of pathos, characterization and emotion. Norman Kerry, 
as the artist and then the father, is correspondingly effec- 
tive. The direction is Frank Borzage’s, and the story was 
written by Catherine Carr. The photography is so good 
that it is absolute poetry of vision. 
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Carmel Myers is both an Oriental and an old-fashioned beauty in 
“The Dream Lady,” which starts better than it finishes. 

















“The Girl from Bohemia” has an especial interest in that it marks 
the conclusion of Irene Castle’s present photoplay acting. 














In “Cactus Crandall” Roy Stewart turns author as well as actor. The 
play is his first. 
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Lois Weber has an insight keener than most of her contemporaries. 


Her latest is ‘For Husbands Only.” 

















“Back to the Woods,” with Mabel Normand, is an account of a 
society girl determined not to have a society husband thrust 
upon her. 














The very best example of man and woman vs. plot to be found this 
month is a play called “All Man,” featuring Harry Morey. 


THE DANGER MARK—Artcraft. 


The beauty of Elsie Ferguson is a thing both spiritual 
and physical, and that combination has been known to 
upset thrones more surely then revolution. It dominates 
the Robert Chambers’ story named above, even through 
an uncertain sort of scenario and certainly uninspired 
direction. This is the story of the disasters attendant 
upon an inherited taste for liquor, and a plot in which the 
villain is villainous and the hero more or less heroic. Miss 
Ferguson makes the best possible use of her situations, and, 
as we have said, is at once spiritual and physical in her 
loveliness. Crauford Kent, Mahlon Hamilton, Gertrude 
McCoy and W. T. Carleton are in the cast. 


A PAIR OF CUPIDS—Metro 


Francis X. Bushman and Beverly Bayne in a corking 
story! I don’t say the best they have ever had, for I 
haven’t seen all their plays, but this is certainly the best 
that has come to my eyes. The problem is the bringing 
together of a human cash register and an animated doll, 
who should marry, but won’t. Finally the Uncle of one— 
at the same time guardian of the other—rents a pair of 
twins from an impecunious family, and surreptitiously 
slips a twin apiece to the young parties to make them 
human. He succeeds, but the success is a personal dis- 
aster for Uncle, since the twins are kidnapped. The rest 
of the story shows how an author who knows his business 
can keep the excitement going after she has said yes. 
Luther Reed, by this time in all probability an army officer, 
is responsible for the tale. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN—Paramount 


To put this fulsome old story—a piece of nationally 
decisive literature—upon the screen required something of 
the talent and patience of the artisan who can engrave the 
Lord’s Prayer on a sea-shell. And J. Searle Dawley, who 
scenarioized and directed here, is certainly no shell-worker. 
He missed the scope of the work almost entirely, prin- 
cipally, I think, by giving literal transcriptions of the 
stagey old main incidents instead of making any attempt 
to humanize the realities of a great subject. Jesse Lasky 
was touched by genius when he ordered Marguerite Clark 
to play both Eva and Topsy. Miss Clark is satisfactory 
in both parts, but nothing more. Dawley’s grouping and 
handling of his scenes is poor work indeed. I still think 
that the laboratory dropped in a reception scene from 
“The Great Love” under the sub-title “The death of little 
Eva.” It certainly has large, social qualities. Frank Losee 
gave a good acting performance of Uncle Tom, but he 
was never the real Uncle Tom, for he was utterly devoid 
of pathos. ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” hasn’t been spoiled. It 
will be done again some day. 


THE VAMP—Ince-Paramount 


I am not going to speak about a conventional sort of 
story, but about the recent transfiguration of Enid Ben- 
nett. When Miss Bennett first came into pictures she 
brought cow-eyes, a trembling lip and such outrageous in- 
nocence that one longed instinctively for a Keystone pie. 
But Enid Bennett has quit being a cold plaster saint, and 
has become a nice warm girl. Her eyes are still wide, but 
there is a bit of the devil in them now and then; she is still 
innocent, but she makes her characters appear to know a 
thing or two; her lips still tremble—but only at the proper 
time, and at other times they are firm or roguishly smiling. 
“The Vamp” is just the triumph of Enid Bennett as a 
human being. 

(Continued on page 102) 











Irene Castle Will 
“Carry On’ 


After completing the biography of her 


heroic husband, the dancer will go to France 




















By Dorothy Allison 


They had met in New Rochelle when she was Irene Foote 
without the slightest dream of the stage or of anything 
beyond the sedately regulated life of a debutante. They 
had always known that they danced well together but they 
had never thought of taking it seriously until an incident 
in Paris opened up new and unexpected possibilities. 
They ‘were dancing together in a quaint little French 

cafe when they suddenly realized that everyone else on 
In her determination to go into the floor had stopped and 
war work the talented dancer- WaS Watching them. As the 


— “pl — Cage rigid music ended, the fat little 
ervor of the renc meaning anag > ¢ 
of “Carry On.” Below Mie Manager rushed out and 


Castle with her husband during begged for an encore. “We 
their dancing days. both felt rather foolish,” she 
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HEN the romances of the great war are written, 

there will be one among them stranger and 
more picturesque than fiction. It began with 
the throb of violins in the tango and ended with 
the beat of drums in a military funeral. It was made up 
of youth and rhythm and frivolity and sacrifice and the 
tragedy of the stiff upper lip. Yet the word is not tragedy 
for its sum total holds something that is far beyond either 
triumph or disaster. 

I met Mrs. Castle in her sunny little study where she 
was sitting at a huge desk several sizes too big for her. 
She held out one slim hand in greeting and pushed aside 
a pile of manuscript with the other. This was the 
collected data, she told me, on the life of Vernon Castle 
which she is writing and which she intends to finish be- 
fore leaving for France. It is to be more of a portrait 
than a biography, she added earnestly, . . . an intimate 
impression of the man himself rather than a record of 
names and dates and places. 

After her first greeting, there was none of the restraint 
that often comes in the presence of bereavement. She 
speaks of her husband simply and naturally as if it were 
a relief to put into words the memories with which she 
has lived for months. Her work with the biography has 
brought her back to the very beginning of their life to- 
gether. She told me something about that beginning. 
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told me, “but he was so 
very polite and fat and ex- 
cited that we didn’t know = “Patria.” At right 


how to refuse. We danced non in his uniform of the 
there all evening and when Royal Flying Corps. 


he offered us a permanent 

engagement we took it—for one week. Graduz 
we began to realize that a profession had b 
thrust upon us. And soon after we returned ho 


we found our own country gone mad over dancing 


and our profession assuming an importance all 
of proportion to its frivolous beginning.” 


Thus they danced their way into the center of 


the wildest whirl that this country has ev 


known. It was a brilliant and colorful career ended 


only by Vernon Castle’s enlistment in the R 
Air Force of Canada and his sudden death thro 


a fall from his aeroplane in a Texas camp. Yet, 
in a sense, it is not ended because of Mrs. 


Castle’s determination to gather up the broke 
threads and go on bravely alone. *® 

When her book is finished, she starts for 
france to become a part of one of the “Over- 
seas” divisions that are bringing cheer to the 
recreation halls in camp. 

I took for granted that she would dance 
for them. 

‘IT am not so sure about the dancing,” 


she answered. ‘Elsie Janis. who has 
given such delight over there, writes | 
me that nearly all the stages are , 


about the size of an ordinary 
table and quite too small for 
dancing. I may simply de- 

















































Above—Scene from Irene 
Castle’s Pathe serial 


up. The boys are not critical—I know that 
from those I have met on this side. Whenever 
the chaps from Vernon’s squadron are in town, 
they always come to call on me and it helps us 
both to talk to each other.” 

You can readily understand how it helps 
“the boys.” She is a joy just to look at in her 
soft shimmering gray with the grace about her 
that continually suggests the little bronze by 
Troubetzkoy. You think of her as the sym- 

bol of thousands of devoted and courageous 
wives whose minds are set in an invincible 
determination to “carry on” the work which 
their husbands gave their lives to preserve. 

She is giving up a whole lot to “carry on.” 
In her slim indifferent way she has won wide 
recognition on the silver-sheet — and 
greater fortune than was hers as a 
dancer of international popularity. 
Through the medium of the 
movie, she has become a 
personality to thousands 
who had never watched 
her dance. Her career 
with Pathe began auspi- 
ciously with the patriotic serial, 
“Patria,” and she carried on in 

longer-length Pathe-plays such as 
“The First Law” and “The Girl from 

Bohemia,” “‘The Mysterious Client,”’ 

and ‘‘The Hillcrest Mystery.” 

Mrs. Castle’s serials of adventure 

, and movies of mystery will be tame 
aid work for her when she comes back 

from over there. She once said, 

you know, that if Pathe didn’t pay 

her for doing it, she’d play in their 

pictures for nothing, she’s so crazy 

about it. The studio work enabled 
her to live at home; to spend much of 
her time in her garden or romping with 
any one of her ten or twelve dogs. And 
Irene Castle, a celebrity for her quaint 
costumes and her clipped hair and her 
slim grace and her little half-quizzical, 
half-serious half-smile, may not appear 
before any audience but “the boys”’ till 
it’s all over, over there. 

The English have coined a number of 
great expressions since August, 1914. 
Among them is that fierce, fine, tender- 
strong determination to go on to the 

end no matter what griefs or de- 
privations have blocked the way 
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Fy —in the exact phrase, to “carry 
vote myself to canteen work on.” So. Irene Castle will “carrv 
or to anything else that turns on.” ° 
ae: FLL 
Transfiguration 
For two weeks, with the assistance of the Location _ sides that “tragic something” proclaimed his Type. 
Man, the Director had been looking for a Type. He He had given the man a dollar and extracted from him 


wanted a Derelict. No half-starved extra, willing to make <« promise to be at the studio at one o’clock that afternoon. 


up to represent anything for $5.00. He m 


ust have an That afternoon—in high spirits—the Director entered 


out-of-the-ordinary piece of real human wreckage with the studio lobby and looked around. 
a “tragic something” in his face. He had looked vainly Someone detached himself suddenly from a bench and 


at hundreds of unshaven, evil smelling hobx 
city. 


ys about the came forward. The Director looked at him. It was his 
precious Type. But the “tragic something” was missing 


Then—they had roused him out early in the morning to from his face. His features radiated contentment. 


go and look at a prospect. The bullet head, unkempt With the dollar, he had achieved a bath, shave, hair-cut, 
hair, scarred, unshaven features, and dirt, dirt, dirt, be- and was even wearing a clean collar! 
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Charles T. Dazey, successful retired 
playwright, turned to the screen at 
middle age and found new triumphs. 


HIS is the romance of a middle-aged man 
who had quit. 
What is more tragic than the suc- 
cess who has nothing more to suc- 
ceed at—the man to whom the fruits of 
triumph are only ashes? 

There are a number of dramatists in 
that condition in America. Their names 
are household words; some of them have 
homes in California and some of them 
have homes in Long Island, and none ot 
them really has to work. But they are 
not very inspired, now. Their new 
““successes” have something of an echo 
about them. They must be very un- 
happy—really. 

A little over three years ago one of the 
head members of the set of weary suc- 
cesses was Charles T. Dazey, who, when 
he dies, will probably have “In Old Ken- 
tucky” engraved on his granite because he is 
the author of the one supremely human 
drama about a horse-race. Dazey was what 
Dr. Osler would call an old man—not an old 
man physically, for he 
was and is about as lively came ai de aa 
as they make them: but little typewriter on which he 
his hair was gray, he no has personally “ground out” 
longer had to earn Tues- every ’script. Below—a scene 
day’s war-bread on Mon- from his “Wolf Lowry. 





Mr. Dazey, at work on a new 


A Dramatist Who Came Bac 


































White 


father was 
hiding out on 
him, writing a film 





day, and theatrical his- 
tory had gathered him for 
her own. He wads so old 
that he had a son (now 
Lieut. Frank M. Dazey, 
U.S. E. F., France) about 
to graduate from Har- 
vard. Frank was a pretty 
bright boy, and all of his 
father’s fellow-dramatists 
on the stage Olympus 
thought it was an awful 
thing that a smart man 
like C. T. should let his 
son — college-bred, too — 
fool around a cheap trade 
like the motion picture 
business. For Frank went 
straight to the scenario 
department of the Vita- 
graph company. And he 
was a success! 











play of his own! 

That was the day of the 
short subject, and the elder 
Dazey’s first few essays, anony- 
mously put out, were two- 
reelers. 

Then came a five-reeler that 
bore his name. His colleagues 
of the stage thought he was 
broke, and lamented his reduc- 
tion to such a dreadful extrem- 
ity. But he went right on, the 
“movie” became the photoplay 
in just a little while, and then 

For two years Charles T. 
Dazey, absolutely renewing his 
youth in the fervor of a new 
and fascinating creation, has 
written exclusively, continu- 
ously and successfully for the 
screen. | 

You know his_ photoplays. 


—— 











Old Dr. Faust, accord- 
ing to the immortal and quite un-Prussian Goethe, got 
hold of a beverage that turned his clock back to 9 a. m. 
or thereabouts. Frank’s entry into the Vitagraph works 
had exactly that effect on his father. Here was something 
new to do in the world! 

Frank asked his father about some tricky dramatic 
points in one or two scenarios; he helped him through the 
ruts—and all of a sudden the young fellow found that 


Among them are that heroic 
Hart vehicle, “Wolf Lowry;” “The Séa-Master:” “The 
Redemption of Dave Darcy;” “The Mysterious Client;” 
“Behind the Mask;” “The Midnight Trail;” “Peggy 
Leads the Way,” and “New York Luck.” 

“Manhattan Madness,” which will be reissued as long 
as there is a demand for the great original successes of 
Douglas Fairbanks, was written by father and son, to- 
gether. 
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Nearly half a dozen of his latest writings, made by 
various concerns, have not yet been released. 

It was no easy thing for the conservative, dyed-in-the- 
wool veteran of the theatre to turn to the new medium. 

Charles T. Dazey wrote his first stage success, a play 
called “Rustication,”’ more than thirty years ago, while he 
himself was a Harvard student. 

After his graduation, with a degree, he wrote a play 
called “‘An American King,” successfully produced by 
James O'Neill at the old Hooley’s theatre, in Chicago. 

Katie Putnam was a popular star in 1890-91, and 
Charles T. Dazey a rising young dramatist. She went to 
him for a play, and he wrote “In Old Kentucky,” with 
what he considered the stellar role of Madge. The manu- 
script was promptly sent back, with the notation that it 
was a Star play, all right—for a horse. Then began the 
time-honored premier hard luck of every drama of destiny 

nobody wanted it. Finally one Jacob Litt, whose am- 
bitions were his largest asset at that time, took a chance. 
It made Litt a millionaire, its author independent for life, 
fortunes for many others, and in ensuing years premier 
reputations for over twenty young women—among them 
a hopeful little ingenue named Bessie Barriscale. “In Old 
Kentucky” ended its twenty-fifth consecutive season last 
June. It played forty uninterrupted weeks last year. 

Mr. Dazey had other successful stage pieces, but space 





Nativity of Maurice 
Tourneur, Born February 
2nd, in France 


R. TOURNEUR has 

the Zodiacal sign 
Scorpio on the Eastern 
horizon at birth, with the 
Lord (Mars) in his ex- 
altation in Aries, which 
all indicates that he is 
and always will be mas- 
ter of the situation, 
either by might or mind. 
He is capable in many directions of effort: the mind is pene- 
trating, sharp, and clear; the imagination prolific. He is a 
philosopher, and is fond of mental battles, in which he is gen- 
erally victorious. Mr. Tourneur has excellent executive ability; 
he can govern and lead well. There is a great taste for the 
military; and if he could stay in one place long enough, he 
would make a good politician, as he is a “good mixer.” I 
would astrologically advise Mr. Tourneur to look upon the 
bright side of life. Too much solitude is not good for him, as 
his mind has a tendency to revert to the past. He must not 
gamble, take chances in any way, own real estate, nor preach, 
teach or argue on science, religion, or wife’s relations. He should 
never go into business for himself, but should not be in a sub- 
ordinate position. He should direct others and be in command. 
Money has come slow to this native, but by his own making, 
and he must not expect any legacy on this earth. While Mr. 
Yourneur is quick tempered, he is also tender hearted and 
generous. 





and 
Their Stars in the Sky 


By Ellen Woods 


Photoplay Magazine 


is short, and mention will be made of but one which is 
more recently familiar: “The Sign of the Rose,” in 
which he collaborated with George Beban. 

Mr. Dazey speaks very seriously of what he considers 
the great evil of the motion picture industry today: the 
willingness of managers to spend fortunes on salaries and 
productions, and their unwillingness to pay proportionate 
prices for the foundation underneath, the story. He says: 

“It simply does not pay to put one’s best work into 
photoplays under present conditions. Any good five reel 
screen play contains the stuff for a stage play or a novel. 
It is far better to write it in either of these forms, and 
then, even if a failure on Broadway, picture companies 
will bid ten times what they would have been willing to 
pay for an original synopsis, constructed and especially 
adapted for the screen. At least two of my screen plays I 
am credibly informed have made for the companies pro- 
ducing them over a quarter of a million each. Whenever 
a play attains such success as this a fair percentage can 
and should be paid instead of the few hundred dollars 
usually given reluctantly and grudgingly. 

“One after the other, well known writers like Channing 
Pollock and others have been driven from the field, or 
have determined, as in my own case, to write only big 
special features or serials for which a fair percentage of 
gross receipts can be secured.”’ 


Nativity of Miss Pauline 
Frederick, Born August 
12th 


F the hour 3:30 p. m. as 

given to me is correct, 
I would say that Miss 
Frederick’s health has 
not been of the best, 
since birth. Her consti- 
tution is very weak, 
partially due to too 
much study. Her brain 
is active all the time 
—if she is not studying while awake, she is dreaming while 
asleep. In short she is a bunch of intellectuality. To quote a 
French astrologer of the Fifteenth Century, one Nostradamus, 
“She is Christian, philosopher, poet, physician, all in one.” 
Miss Frederick was born with the Sun and Venus in the Royal 
sign Leo, with the sign Sagittarius rising at birth, indicating 
that she came from a long line of kings, her mother being a 
queen, her father not of the royal line, but a man of letters 
(this all means in past incarnation). She should never marry 
nor go into partnership with any one, for there are likely to be 
separations, which will be unpleasant. She should guard her 
health, especially her lungs and throat. She should not attempt 
to keep house, but should live in hotels. Miss Frederick should 
let her inspirations have full play. In ror8 and 1o1o she will, 
if birth time is given correctly, take many long journeys by 
land, one of which in the employ of the government on secret 
matters. Miss Frederick will also have much money and prop- 
erty left to her. 














































































Virginia Norden, about as busy as a 
McAdoo. She was, and is, holding down 
the job of chairman of the ‘Patriotic 
Gardeners.” 

Started originally to encourage, nay, 
to insist upon, the raising of potatoes 
and things, this particular organization 
has expanded its field.of operations until 
now it “mothers” all of the selective 
service boys in the Bayshore district— 
and tills their souls while it provides 
them comforts. 

Well, it didn’t take Anita long to join 
in this work, and she has been doing her 
bit ever since. It’s the finest experience 
of her life, she says. 

“Our boys are the happiest lot in 
khaki,” she declared, “‘because they 
know that everything is all right at 
home. Whenever a boy is drafted and 
gets notice to be ready to start for 
Camp Upton or some other training 
place, we know of the notice as soon as 
he does—and we immediately adopt him, 
as it were. We first see that he is prop- 
erly outfitted with all clothing and 
comforts that he can take to camp. We 
help him to get his affairs straightened 
out, and, if he has relatives who may 
need aid, we see that this worry is re- 
moved from his mind. Then, when the 
time comes for him to go, we give him 











Anita’s War 
Garden 


Not for the lowly potato or string- 
bean does she labor, but for a 
bumper crop of fearless soldiers. 






By Frances Denton 


ARDENING in the souls of soldiers, to reap a crop 
of strong patriotic purpose, is the chief occupation 
of a band of devoted American women and girls 
these days—and one of the most active of these 

workers is Anita Stewart, dainty screen star. 

Anita is heart and soul, and hands and feet—and purse 
—in this labor and has been for more than a year. You 
will understand why when I tell you what she is doing— 
as I shall presently. 

About a year ago, when Miss Stewart was resting and 
regaining the strength an attack of typhoid had stolen 
from her, she spent a great deal of time—and money—- 
travelling, but ultimately returned to her home at Bay- 
shore, Long Island, where she found her closest friend, 





Miss Stewart’s place on Long Island, where she 
started plans for her “War Garden,” while recov- 
ering from a long illness. 


a happy farewell—and he is off to camp, light-hearted and 
ready for what may come.” 

Now begins the soul gardening. The seed of content- 
ment has been planted in the soldier-to-be, and Miss 
Stewart and the other “Patriotic Gardeners” nurture it 
by keeping up a steady correspondence with the boy. They 
not only inspire him to big deeds and a realization of the 
gigantic task that is before him, but they keep in touch 
with the folks at home and from these go only letters of 
cheer. So that “the boy” has no worry and nothing to 
distract his attention from the big job, and in a few 
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months. when he has sailed away and gone over the top, _ see her this fall, but her evenings are devoted to gardening 
rifle in hand and naught but fearlessness in his heart— in the souls of soldiers. Once in awhile she manages to 
another crop has ripened for the “patriotic gardeners.” slip away for a Sunday swim, but not often. And it’s 

Such is the work that Anita and the other young women pretty tough, because Anita has several very fetching bath- 
are doing. And you may realize that this girl has little ing costumes and she looks great in them, too. Besides, 
time for play. She is steadily engaged at the Vitagraph she’s an A1 swimmer. But war is war, and while there’s 
studio in Brooklyn by day, working on big productions patriotic gardening to be done, even Anita’s fetching 
like “The ‘Mind-The-Paint’ Girl,” plays in which you will beach toggery must remain just toggery. 
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He Refused Five Thousand A Day 


AVID WARFIELD has 
just refused the great- 
est salary ever offered 
to any human being, 

under any circumstances. 

He was offered, to appear in 
motion pictures, a salary of 
$5000 per day, with an additional 
bonus of $100,000 just as a 
matter of good will! This 
offer was fully secured 
by collateral. 

In turning down 
this stupendous sal- 
ary proposition Mr. 
Warfield said that 
by no means did he 
wish his rejection 
to be taken as an 
embodiment of his 
attitude toward 
the screen. He 
says that one day 
he will probably 
make a picture for 
far, far less. In 
fact, when he does 
come to the point 
of picture-making, 
money will cut 
very little figure, 
for Warfield is al- 





ready more than a millionaire, leads a very quiet life, and 
is past middle age. This man, by many a critic considered 
America’s greatest living 

actor, regards the photoplay 

(*a@ >) as the eventual and final 
‘me ~...~ embodiment of his acting 
art——-a material in which 
he can pass along the ex- 
ternals of his accomplish- 
ments, at least, to another 
generation. He says, 
and evinces therein a 
shrewd knowledge 
of the universality 
and power of the 
motion picture, that 
his screen appear- 
ance would probably 
set a definite end to 
his widespread and un- 
varying success in the 
particular pieces in which he ap- 
pears. “The Music Master,” for 
instance, has never been anything 
. but Warfield’s personal vehicle; no 
one has ever seen it who has not sat be- 
fore Mr. Warfield in person. “The Music 
Master” on the screen will come to us one day, with- 
out any doubt at all—but Warfield in the- flesh, at a 
number of dollars a seat, would be a very diminished 
value if Warfield in the same play on the screen had 
covered the whole country at regulation motion picture 
prices. It is not from a financial point of view that 

Mr. Warfield speaks— those who know the man 

know that: he is still holding back, for a finer and 

finer polishing each year by his own talents, a great 
vehicle which is his exclusive property—his and his 
manager’s, David Belasco. 

The five-thousand-a-day salary of course would not 
run for an indefinite term. It would cover only the 
proper making of ““The Music Master” and certain other 
Warfield successes. If accepted, it would have been a 
highly profitable proposition for its makers, for a 
“Music Master” negative would be worth many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

A little over a quarter of a century ago David War- 
field was a poor Jewish boy in San Francisco. He 
came to New York—still poor. His triumphs did not 
come to him until he became comedian with Weber 
and Fields. David Belasco saw him, and his only 
comment was: “I have never heard such a note of 
pathos as lies in that man’s voice.” ‘The Auctioneer” 
was the first real play as a result of this. ‘The 
Music Master” followed it. 
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I Has Mary Pickford Retired? 


ARY PICKFORD is in a quandary. To her thou- piece, so she would have a profit of $200,000 on each one. 
sands of friends in the audience all over the world, But nothing definite has beendone. She has shown no in- 
who are eager for news about her and her future plans, clination to renew her contract with Adolph Zukor, which 
she can only say, “You know as much about it as I do!” expired upon the completion of her Artcraft picture, “The 
For the little queen of the movies, whose throne for almost Mobilization of Johanna;” or to sign any of the numerous 
» ten years has never even tottered, doesn’t know what she _ contracts offered her by other big concerns. Miss Pick- 
is going to do next. Mary hasn’t worked for over two ford fully realizes the difficulties of obtaining suitable 
months now; she is resting at Santa Monica, Cal., trying screen material—good stories, competent direction; and 
to make up her mind to do any one of a number of things. she knows what a few poor pictures might mean to the 
The most important consideration is, perhaps, the offer enviable artistic reputation she has builded in her years 
. made her by the First National Exhibitors’ League. If she of screen endeavor. Then too, Mary has thought of going 
signs their contract, she will make eight pictures a year to France for war relief work. And she has even con- 
and receive a quarter of a million dollars for each picture. sidered permanent retirement. We cannot comment, for 

These pictures would not cost her more than $50,000 a we know as much about it as Mary does today. 
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Bushman - Bayne 
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HE electric sign over the Boston Theater, Chicago, bore the following legend a 
few weeks ago: 
, F. X. BUSHMAN 
AND WIFE 
IN “A PAIR OF CUPIDS” 


- In this way a clever theater manager made capital of the news in the papers that day. 
For Mr. Bushman and Beverly Bayne were married in New York a few days after 
the courts handed the former Mrs. Bushman her divorce and alimony in another 
state. 

They spent their honeymoon at Bushmanor, Riderwood, Md. The ceremony was 
said to have taken place in New York. Bushman and Bayne have been screen sweet- 
hearts for years, dating back to their engagement with Essanay in Chicago. “When 
Mr. Bushman signed with Metro, Miss Bayne had a contract also, as his leading 
woman, which role she has played through a long series of screen successes, including 
“Romeo and Juliet.”” Miss Bayne is ten years Mr. Bushman’s junior. 

Mrs. Bushman, by the court order, was given custody of the five children, and 
liberal alimony. 













































Meet Nenette and 
Rintintin 

















































VER in Paris it is believed that they will 

bring protection to anyone who wears 
them—Nenette and Rintintin, the quaint little 
twin amulet. They are exercising a really re- 
markable influence over the imaginations of the 
French people just now, and indeed one story 
goes that two soldiers alone escaped from a 
terrible encounter with the enemy because they 
were protected by their amulets. A poilu— 
one who had lived in the United States—sent 
“Nenette and Rintintin” to Corinne Griffith, 
the Vitagraph star. Hers is one of the few in 
this country. Will the fair Corinne inaugurate 
its use over here? Are the Americans as ima- 
ginative as the French? At any rate, in Paris 
they solemnly believe that the amulet is a 
charm to protect its wearer. 


The Earnestness Of 
Being Funny 




















[t's all very 
well to talk 
about an actor’s 
merry life, but 
it’s not a laugh- 
ing matter be- 
hind the screen 
—when the 
funny movie is 
in the process 
of manufacture. 
Even Teddy, 
lugubriously 
present in the 
foreground, is 
apprehensive. 
From L. to R.: 
‘Earle C. Ken- 
ton, Lloyd 
Campbell  (as- 
sistant), Hamp- 
ton Del Ruth, 
Walter Wright 
(standing), di- 
rector; Judge 












































Boyer, John Grey, assistant editor; Wayland Trask, Mary 
Thurman, Ben Turpin (standing), Charles Murray, Laura 
LaVarnie, Harry Booker, and Teddy. 


oRoTHY WALTON 
Denommy ti Be For Kindness 


GoDMoTHes Dorothy Is Decorated 
fe | 


(© b.115 a HE Ince star has adopted a regiment—the boys of 
£Yor Co. D, 115th Engineers, are Miss Dalton’s godsons. 


MAY.4.1918 This medal was presented to her in recognition of her 

Te eg? thoughtful donations of smokes, candy, and recreation for 
the boys. Panel at far left shows the front of the medal ; 
the “D” stands for Dorothy, Dalton and Co. D. 





























Facing His Own “Guns” 


[S name is always on the screen, but this is the first 
time he has ever been filmed. In ‘“‘We Can’t Have 
Everything,” Cecil DeMiile’s picture, Alvin Wyckoff, the 
best known cameraman in Zukor-Lasky employ, ‘‘pre- 
tended” to be a cameraman, acting with Tully Marshall, 
et al. He is the round-faced man with the reversed cap. 


An Aerial Dog-o-War 


ILL is the first and only dog in the world to have 

seen air service. For three years Bill has been 
soaring above the lines in a plane which has clashed 
with the enemy in many battle flights. Bill belongs 
to Capt. Jacques Boyriven, a distinguished French 
aviator who has been detailed by the French govern- 
ment to the United States as an instructor in the 
art of combat. Captain Boyriven has received every 
decoration that the French government can give, in- 
cluding the Legion of Honor. He is, in peace times, 
a French motion picture expert; he has been both 
manufacturer and director, and is a writer as well. 
He was closely associated with the French film busi- 
ness up to the outbreak of the war. He—and Bill— 
are stationed at Mineola, Long Island. 


A “Movie Fan” 
Who Fought With 


Sherman 


APT. S. F. MOORE is 
80 years old. He 
served throughout the Civil 
War. Lives in Toledo, and 
collects players’ photos. 
He writes: 

“T have sent cards of 
appreciation to many ac- 
tresses of the screen, and 
the most noted of them are 
those who have shown their 
appreciation. This amiabil- 
ity is one cause of their 


popularity.” 
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RANCES MARION, Mary Pickford’s 

favorite scenarioist, the writer and 
adapter of many successful photoplays 
for Mary and other Paramount-Artcraft 
stars, and formerly a newspaper woman 
and magazine illustrator, has secured a 
six months’ leave of absence from the 
Lasky company, with whom she had just 
signed a new contract calling for $50,000 
a year, and is now on her way to France. 
Miss Marion made all her arrangements 
quietly, attempting to keep her plans 
secret, and refusing to divulge what par- 
ticular work she is going to do over there. 
To her friends she only vouchsafed the 
following information, “I can’t sit and 
write stories, over here, when there’s so 
much to be done over there.” 


ENRY B. WALTHALL is working 

under the personal supervision of 
Thomas H. Ince in the leading role of 
“False Faces,” from the novel by Louis 
Joseph Vance. The story depicts another 
episode in the life of “The Lone Wolf,” 
which character Bert Lytell created on 
the screen in Herbert Brenon’s picture of 
the same name 


UST about 

announcement of Marguerite Clark’s 
engagement. This is real, honest-to-good- 
ness news, for Miss Cora. Clark, Mar- 
guerite’s sister, has made formal an- 
nouncement of the fact from the Clark 
home in New York. The screen star will 
marry First Lieutenant H. Palmerson 
Williams, U. S. A., son of a wealthy New 
Orleans lumber merchant, whom she met 
while in the Southern city in the interest 
of the third Liberty Loan drive. Lieuten- 
ant Williams was much interested and 
helped Miss Clark in her work for the 
government. Later he was transferred 
to Washington, and again met Marguerite, 
who spent her vacation there. No ar- 
rangements have yet been made for the 


SS 


“press time,” came the 


You will note 
that Miss Clark 
occupies Mar- 
shall Neilan’s di- 
rectorial chair by 
mistake, and 
vice versa. We 
imagine “Micky” 
is congratulating 
Miss Clark on 
her being en- 
gaged to a real 
soldier. 


wedding, owing to the uncertainty of 
Lieut. Williams’ assignment. But Miss 
Clark has declared that she will not retire 
from the screen, believing that all women 
should work in war-time. 


USTAVE VON SEYFFERTITZ, of 

Lasky, has adopted a new name for 
professional purposes. He will hereafter 
be known as G. Butler Clonebaugh, a 
name to which he has a perfect title, as 
it was his mother’s maiden name. 


HILE Dorothy Gish was in New 

York, she discovered a_ long-lost 
relative as the result of her appearance at 
the theatre where “Hearts of the World” 
was being shown. It seems that a manly 
young sailor, one of the Rhode Island’s 
crew, heard that Dorothy Gish was to 
appear in person at the matinee perform- 
ance, and introducing himself to the box- 


Llays and Mayers 


Real news and interesting comment about 
motion pictures and motion picture people. 


By CAL YORK 


office as Victor Gish, said he thought 
Dorothy was his cousin and wanted to 
meet her. After Miss Gish had made her 
little speech, the young sailor was brought 
forward, and Mrs. Gish recognized him 
immediately as her nephew, Dorothy’s 
first cousin. Dorothy had to take her 
mother’s word for it, because it was 
twelve years since the two last met. 


ERBERT Rawlinson has gone to the 

Blackton company, and is now en- 
gaged in enacting a leading role in J. 
Stuart’s new war film, entitled “The 
Common Cause,” which was “Getting 
Together” on the stage. The picture is 
being produced under the auspices of the 
British-Canadian Recruiting Mission. 


ITAGRAPH has relinquished the 

services of Anita Stewart to Louis B. 
Mayer, the Boston distributor. Under the 
contract Mayer had with Vitagraph after 
that company won their case in court over 
the actress’ services, Mayer was to have 
Miss Stewart on September 3rd, but ow- 
ing to the time lost through an automobile 
accident in which Miss Stewart figured, it 
was determined by Vitagraph that the 
period of her services left to them was too 
limited to carry out their plans. What 


disposition is to be made of the last pic- 
ture Miss Stewart made for Vitagraph is 
not settled at this writing. 














Donald Crisp, the Lasky director, is a lucky fisherman. 


It took him just twenty minutes 


recently to catch enough fish to become a member of the Light Tackle Club of Catalina, a 


distinction that other fishermen have struggled years to gain. 


Crisp, accompanied by Mrs. 


Crisp, spent two days fishing and landed 825 pounds of fish. He turned over 300 pounds 
to the Children’s Hospital of Los Angeles and the rest he distributed among Hollywood 
friends. In this photograph he is shown with part—only part, mind you—-of the record catch. 
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Photographing Norma Talmadge on the highest spot in New York — the Billings estate at 


194th street and Wadsworth avenue, overlooking the Hudson. 


Sidney Franklin, Norma’s 


director, unlike most directors is trying to hide from the still camera. The gentleman whose 

Mephistolean countenance is barely visible is Alfred Moses and his skeptical contemporary 

to the left is Edward Wynard—both cameramen. And here too is Eugene O’Brien, who is 
said to have made up his mind to desert to the noisy stage next season. 


$300,000 studio is being erected by 

Thomas Ince at Culver City, where 
all his companies will work in the future. 
The site comprises eleven acres, and plans 
call for the erection of some eighteen 
buildings. 


ILTON SILLS has been signed by 
Goldwyn to play opposite Geraldine 
Farrar in her second picture for that 
company. Sills was recently seen with 
Clara Kimball Young ** ‘everal features. 
NRICO CAR’ has signed a con- 
tract wit’ .ous Players-Lasky to 
appear in 2 ies of Artcraft pictures. 
The famous tenor has been approached 
many times by producers for his services, 
but always he has declined. This time, 
however, the temptation was too great, 
and Caruso capitulated. We don’t know 
just how much he’s going to get, but it’s 
enough to bother him and to gladden the 
hearts of the income tax collectors. 


A= RUBENS is another blushing 
bride announced this month, and 
Franklyn Farnum the latest benedict. 
Theyre married—to each other. Alma is 
with Triangle; Franklyn is acting for 
Metro. 


ght picture actors and “other 
skilled persons necessary to the pro- 
duction of motion pictures” are not to be 
affected by the “work or fight” law. Gen- 
eral Crowder has so officially ruled, and 
by his action has given added force to the 


8y 


screen’s contention that it is an essential 
industry. The Crowder ruling places film 
actors on the same governmental plane 
with actors of the speaking stage. 


ELEN JEROME EDDY, who ap- 

peared in a picture or two for Uni- 
versal, has left to enter the entertainment 
forces of Uncle Sam. In other words, 
Helpful Helen is obliging in a big way. 


ARNEY SHERRY, of Triangle, has 
adopted a Belgian war baby whom he 
has christened Barney Sherry, Jr. 


ETRO has added two more stars to 

its aggregation. Olive Tell, who was 
featured in the Screen Classics produc- 
tion, “To Hell with the Kaiser,’ Hale 
Hamilton, from the “legit,” who first 
scored: on the screen as May Allison’s 
leading man in “The Winning of Beat- 
rice,” and Viola Dana’s in “Opportunity.” 
Miss Tell and Mr. Hamilton will head 
their own individual companies, and have, 
in fact, started work on their new produc- 
tions. Two new leading men recently 
signed by the same organization are King 
Baggot, recently in “The Eagle’s Eye,” 
and Creighton Hale, who is to play op- 
posite Emmy Wehlen. 


OUSE PETERS does not appear in 

support of Blanche Sweet, as was re- 
ported some time ago. Instead he is 
engaged in filling a contract with a San 
Antonio, Texas, company. 


ORMAN KERRY has transferred 

his wardrobe, lance-like mustache, 
and w. k. pep to the Triangle studios at 
Culver City, where he will play opposite 
Olive Thomas, in one of her forthcoming 
features. Kerry’s appearances on the 
screen have been with so many stars, in- 
cluding Mary Pickford, Constance Tal- 
madge, and Dorothy Phillips, it is hard to 
keep track of his activities. 


T last Violet Mersereau and the Uni- 

versal Company have reached an 
understanding. Miss Mersereau’s con- 
tract calls for her appearance in pictures 
for Universal in the east. Sometime ago 
they ordered her West. She declined to 
go. whereupon they ceased utilizing her 

















This is Baby Gloria Osborne, a future little “Mary Sunshine” of the films, receiving her first direction 
from William Bertram. Gloria is proud of her not-much-bigger sister, who is a star, you know. 









go 


services, though continuing to pay her 
her salary. They have now sent for her 
to resume work in the East. 


NTONIO MORENO, after some time 

spent in the east with Pathe, has 
gone back West with the Vitagraph, the 
company which first starred him. Tony 
is playing in a Vitagraph serial with Carol 
Halloway. 


AURICE TOURNEUR had planned 

to make John Van den Brock a 
director next fall as a reward for his 
excellent work during the four years he 
was employed making Tourneur pictures. 
But Van den Brock was drowned near 
Bar Harbor while the company was on 
location for scenes in “The Woman.” He 
was standing on a rocky ledge trying to 
get a particularly effective bit of scenery. 
and lost his life when a big wave swept 
him off his feet. Van den Brock was the 
man responsible for the photography in 
such productions as “The Blue Bird,” 
“Prunella,” and he had “shot,” during his 
career behind the camera, such stars as 
Mary Pickford, Elsie Ferguson, and Clara 
Nimball Young. 





































p poROTHY GREEN comes back 
the screen with Montagu Love in 
“Pirate’s Gold,” for World. Miss Green 
is a well known film vamp, having acted 
in that capacity for Fox in the Castle 
serial “Patria.” 


to 


HE soldier-author, “Private Peat,” is 
making a filmization of his book for 
Paramount. 


for Eugene O’Brien’s 

fanettes. Eugene is going back to the 
stage next season. Although it was re- 
ported that he was to have his own film 
company, it seems that Charles Dilling- 


AD news 

















Lieutenant H. Palmerson Williams, who is to wed 

Marguerite Clark. The formal announcement of 

the engagement was made by Miss Cora Clark 

when Marguerite returned from Washington, 

where she spent her vacation from film work, and 

where her fiance has been stationed in the En- 
gineers’ division of the army. 
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Poor little Mary has a terrible time in “The Mobilization of Johanna,” her last picture under 
her Artcraft contract. This seems to be part of the mobilization, but then we didn’t read 
the Rupert Hughes story from which the picture was adapted, so we don’t know. 
































ham has persuaded him to accept a lead- 
ing part in a comedy-drama for a 
Broadway theatre. At present O’Brien is 
working in Norma Talmadge’s new pic- 
ture. 


RANK REICHER, long a director for 
Lasky, has left that organization to 
handle the megaphone at the World 
studios in Fort Lee. His first assignment 
was “The Sea Waif,” starring Louise Huff. 


LORENCE TURNER is now playing 

opposite Mitchell Lewis in a mining- 
camp drama produced by a Spokane pro- 
Cucing company. Miss Turner’s picture 
work for some time was done in England, 
but difficulties in obtaining a passport 
made it impossible for her to return. 


{{T is rumored that Earle Williams may 

be engaged as leading man for David 
Griffith in Artcraft ‘pictures. But maybe 
it’s only a rumor. 


HOSE film followers who thought 

Harrison Ford was unmarried will be 
surprised to learn that his wife is suing 
him for divorce. 


AUL POWELL. one of those directors 

who assisted David Griffith. has been 
engaged by Bluebird. Powell did “The 
Matrimaniac,” a Fairbanks Fine Arts, 
“The Wild Girl of the Sierras.” with Mae 
Marsh, and “Hell-to-Pay-Austin,” under 
Griffith’s supervision. 


REIGHTON HALE decided that be- 

ing an actor wasn’t enough, so he 
has entered into the busy marts of the 
trade, so to say. He conducts a tiny shop 
in New York where antique china and 
pottery are offered for sale. Chinese glaze 
is Creighton’s hobby and in his home are 
more than ten examples of the finest 
pottery. In the course of his collection, 
which represents a period of ten years, 
he has accumulated duplicates of the less 
important varieties and was at a loss to 
know how to dispose of them until he got 


the idea of opening a little shop. “To 
tell you the truth,” he said the other day, 
“I’m afraid my shop is going in a hole. 
You see I employ two young ladies to 
run it for me and they make a sale about 
once a month. The other day they sold a 
small jar for which I paid $200 at an 
auction. They let it go for $65.” 

















This is Mildred Manning, who doesn’t re- 
quire additional identification as the O. 
Henry Girl. Mildred has been taking a 


long vacation from her screen work. 


OLIN CAMPBELL, who directed all 

Selig’s important pictures including 
“The Spoilers” and “The Crisis,” has been 
loaned to Jewel to direct “The Yellow 
Dog.” adapted from Henry Irving 
Dodge’s Saturday Evening Post story. 
Dodge is the author of the Skinner 
stories. 


AROLD LLOYD has adopted two 

hundred children, inmates of a Los 
Angeles orphanage. He takes them to 
the theatre every fortnight—and _ not 
always to see his own comedies, either. 
Then he winds up with a treat at an ice- 
cream parlor. Ask those kids who’s their 
fav-or-ite fillum star. 
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John Emerson is pretty tall, but his height is emphasized when compared with the tiny stature 
of his little co-workers—Anica Loos, correctly titled “the soubrette of satire,’’ and Shirley 
Mason, and Ernest Truex, co-stars in the John Emerson-Anita Loos Productions for Paramount. 


AIL KANE is to have her own com- 

pany and is at work on a series 
of feature productions, to be released 
through Mutual. 


UNE CAPRICE has left Fox. Miss 

Caprice, you may remember, was an 
illustration of William Fox’s theory that 
he could take any pretty and intelligent 
young girl and make of her a film star. 


OTION picture exhibitors throughout 

the country were relieved to learn 
that an official ruling has just been ob- 
tained for them from the National War 
Savings Committee, that anyone who ad- 
vises school children, their parents, 
guardians, or teachers, to stay away from 
motion picture theatres during the war 
is acting in defiance of the wishes of the 
National Committee. Recently, in Cali- 
fornia and other western states, several 
public school instructors told their pupils 
that, were they really patriotic, they 
would refrain from attending photoplays 
and devote the money thus saved to the 
purchase of thrift stamps. Joseph W. 
Engel, treasurer of the Metro company, 
was instrumental in bringing about the 
ruling that relieved the situation. 


OUTHERN (California citizens and 

tourists passing the Douglas Fair- 
banks studio have often commented on 
the lineup of luxurious motors. But 
times have changed. “We ought not to 
be riding around in Rolls-Royces and 
Pierce Arrows these days,” said Doug. 
“Let’s sell the big cars and get flivvers. 
We'll put the balance in War Savings 
Stamps.” And he started it by driving to 


work in a Ford coupe. Of course the 
rest of the company followed suit, and 
now it’s flivver row for sure--but the 
number of Thrift Stamps the owners have 
cornered is said to be inspiring. 

ULL MONTANA has been rejected 

from army service because of de- 
fective hearing. 


ERBERT STANDING has received 

word that his son, Guy Standing, has 
been decorated by King George and made 
Commander in the Royal Navy, having 
covered himself with glory as one of the 
heroes in blockading the U-boat base at 
Zeebrugge. 


gI 


LORENCE VIDOR is Bryant Wash- 

burn’s new leading woman. Wash- 
burn, by the way, is to appear in a film 
version of “The Gypsy Trail.” 


AE MARSH is one of Geraldine 

Farrar’s most sincere admirers, ac- 
cording to a Goldwyn publicity writer. 
Every moment she can be spared from 
her own scene, Mae follows the work of 
the silent song-star with intense interest, 
thereby breaking a rule. Jerry insists that 
her acting be done away from the curious 
eyes of bystanders, but in the case of 
Goldwyn’s whim girl she graciously makes 
an exception. 


BSOLUTE divorce and $40,000 ali- 

mony has been granted to Mrs. 
Josephine F. Bushman from Francis X. 
Bushman on the grounds of cruelty and 
neglect. By the terms of the decree Bush- 
man is required to pay his wife $10,000 
of the sum immediately, $10,000 in eight 
months, $10,000 in fourteen months, and 
the balance in twelve months. After these 
payments are completed Mrs. Bushman 
shall have no further right interest, or title 
in any property that Bushman may own 
now or hereafter. The custody of their 
five children is given to Mrs. Bushman, 
but Bushman shall be entitled to their 
care and custody for not more than six 
weeks between June 15 and Sept. 15 of 
each year. Mr. Bushman further agrees 
to furnish for housekeeping purposes not 
more than eight rooms of a house to be 
selected and rented by Mrs. Bushman as 
a home for herself and children. and te 
pay the rent of the house during the life 
of Mrs. Bushman. 


OL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT is to 

appear in a series of films, possibly 
in an autobiographical presentation, and 
has given the film rights to all of his 
writings to Frederick L. Collins, president 
of McClure publications. Some of the 
Colonel’s more recent patriotic works, 
such as “Fear God and Take Your Own 
Part,” “Put the Flag on the Firing-Line,” 
and “The Hun Within Our Gates,” will 
probably be among the first pictures to 
be produced. Colonel Roosevelt will 
donate all his royalties to the Red Cross. 

(Concluded on page 108) 

















How they showed the Ford going at full speed in the great ride from “How Could You, Jean?” 
Mary is at the throttle of the tin steed with Herbert Standing beside her. The director and 
the camera chap ride right along. 








Sons of the 


More than ten per cent of the Motion 
States has gone to war for Liberty 


By Julian 


HEN the Great Book of Democracy’s war comes to be written, its 
theme will be the union of every trade and craft and pro- 
fession; the side-by-side sacrifices of .all classes of citizens; the 
creation, not of a freedom from military caste, but an army of 

the ranks of every peaceful pursuit. 

The Photoplay is walking side by side with the leaders of that army. 
Everybody knows that it has poured forth its silent voice and given its 
money without stint—but what of its flesh-and-blood sacrifices—its 
actual gift of life to the purpose of liberty? On the contents-page of last 

month’s issue we asked,-very frankly: “Is there a dishonor roll in the 
motion picture industry?” We spoke frankly because in times like these 
it behooves every householder to see to the cleanliness of his own threshold. 
If there was a dishonor roll, if the people of the new art were shirking, we 
wanted to know it. We set about finding out. And first we found out— 
That a curious diffidence hazes the profession where actual response to 
the call of the colors has been made. In a craft where even a divorce is con- 
sidered a fit matter of press-agentry the heroic thing, the big sacrifice, has 
been assumed in quiet determination, and in almost utter lack of heraldry. 





Tom Forman of Lasky enlisted as a private 
a year ago; was made a corporal, then a 
sergeant, and finally won his lieutenancy. 




















White 


Lieutenant Tom Powers, Royal Flying Corps, 
now flying in France. His last picture was 


“The Auction Block.” (Goldwyn) 


—— anne = ons 1 

















The late S. Rankin Drew, son of Sidney Drew, 
and scion of a great line, passed in flames, 
battling seven German airmen. 
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Cadet Luther A. Reed, Metro scenarioist, 
in training at Uncle Sam’s camp for officers 
in Camp Lee, Va. 























Eugene James Zukor, son of Adolph Zukor, 


is now in the Navy, ordnance section. 




















Hartsook 

Jack Pickford enlisted in the Navy. Now 

assigned to censoring films for the Govern- 
ment. 





Lieut. Frank M. Dazey, scenario writer and 
son of Charles T. Dazey, is in France with the 
Field Artillery, A. E. F. 
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Sun in Arms 











Picture man power in the United 
: —and the percentage is climbing 
Johnson 
> > 
ae 
For the most part, the moving picture men who have gone to the camps or the 





navy-yards or France have just dropped out of sight. Brief items have in some 
instance heralded their departures; more often nothing has been said. 

For once, even the most eager for advertising have appreciated what is not, 
as well as what is, the true sphere of press-agentry. The motion-picture actor 
has proved that he knows, as well as the lawyer, the engineer and the architect, 
that this war is too big for brag. 

And so he has gone in, silently, valiantly, determinedly; struggling up to 
officership where he could; cheerfully buck-privating it where he could not; 
specializing in war’s sciences wherever his motion picture science enabled 
him to do so. 

One of the next things that we discovered is that it is not possible to make 
any correct or categorical list of sons of the sun in arms, any more than it is | 
possible to issue a perfect military blue book of sons of the hardware business. 

These lines are written at the last possible moment before going to press with \ 
the October number of PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE; to be explicit, on the 29th day 
of July. 

Today from ten to twelve percent of the motion picture man power of the 
































Stagg 
Witzel 
Triangle’s service flag has fifty-five stars— Kenneth Harlan, matinee hero for Mildred Walter Long, Griffith’s prize villain, has been 
and one of them is for Lloyd Bacon, leading Harris, Mary MacLaren, and Carmel Myers, for many months a lieutenant of artillery 


man, now in uniform. now training at Camp Kearney, Cal. at Fort McArthur, California. 
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Campbell 

Melville Shaner, son of E. Shaner, assistant Joseph Henaberry, director for Douglas Comedian Harold Lloyd of Rolin- Pathe 

treasurer of Famous Players-Lasky, is now in Fairbanks. Henaberry is now at Fort Mc- has paused in a rising career to enlist in 
France. Dowell in San Francisco. the Navy. 
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country has answered the call of the 
colors. When these words reach the 
reader that percentage will, in 
all probability, have risen to an 
average fifteen at least. 

As we write, scores of young ac- 
tors are doubtless arranging to 
break the final bonds that hold 
them to civilian life. When 
this book comes upon the 
news-stands many of those 
whose names are not here 
will have gone. 
There are motion picture 
men in every military camp 


























Eugene Pallette is a Lieutenant in the 
U. S. Aviation Corps. Last picture 
“Viviette”—a Lasky. 





Sergeant William J. Moore, of the 

Famous Players company, has already 

won the Croix de Guerre for dis- 
tinguished service. 


and officers’ training 
school in America today, 
and we venture to say that 
one or more motion pic- 
ture men is in every 
branch and department of 
the American Expedition- 
ary Force in France. Cer- 
tainly they are in cavalry, 
infantry, artillery and avia- oo 
tion; they almost dominate William D. Taylor, Mary Pickford’s 
the photographic side of director, gave up his $25,000 a year 
the Signal Corps; a number 2" Sailed from New York to enlist 
, ; in the British Army. 

of them are in the medical 

and hospital service; a number are with those heroic bands, 
the overseas Knights of Columbus and Y. M. C. A., and 
some are in the transport service. 

To collect the full army and navy data from all parts 
of the motion picture industry would require months. To 
assort and tabulate it would require months more. Re- 
member, there are motion picture men in every town and 
city in the United States. What we set down here, there- 
fore, is neither a catalogue of patriotism nor a full memo- 
randum of service; it is a sheet of samples, a handful of 
type straws, a collection of incidents showing that the 
quality of patriotism is nowhere in the world finer, truer, 
more constant and less obtrusive than in the corps and 
divisions of the great art America proudly calls its own. 

In this résumé we shall chiefly consider the production 
forces, for it is with the production forces that the readers 
of PHOTOPLAY are more particularly interested. Upon 
production and production office forces any figures are 
based. 

The Zukor-Lasky corporations are, in a manner of 
speech, a university of picture companies. It is not 














Captain Adrian Gil-Speare, aviator; 


surprising, therefore, that the Zukor-Lasky service flag 
has more stars than any other—but it has a close com- 
petitor: Universal! : 

Before me are 220 Zukor-Lasky names—and 190 from 
Universal. If that list were revised the day you read this, 
each concern might have in excess of 300. In fact, they 
expect to. 


Let’s see what those optic brethren, Artcraft, Para- 
mount and Select, are doing in the war. 

I notice that William J. Moore, of Famous Players, has 
already won the Croix de Guerre! And right after that, 
that W. St. Clair Anderson, an Englishman, also of 
Famous Players, enlisted with the Australians, turned to 
aviation, won the rank of Captain, became. Flight -Com- 
mander—and won the Croix de Guerre, Legion of Honor 
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Lieut. Charles Wallack (Universal) 
is in the medical service, stationed at 


Washington, D. C. 























Lieut. Edward J. Langford, leading 
man for Ethel Clayton in World 


pictures, now in France. 





Lieut. Hector Turnbull, A. E. F., 

France; former scenario chief of 

Famous Players-Lasky, and author 
of “The Cheat.” 














U. S. Signal Corps, Balloon Sec- 
tion, was formerly scenario chief 


of Goldwyn. 


and the Distinguished 
Service Order of Great 
Britain! 

Adolf Zukor’s son, 
Eugene James Zukor, is in 
the ordnance section of the 
navy. Hector Turnbull, 
former Lasky scenario 
chief and author of “The 
Cheat,” has been long an offi- 
cer of the Expeditionary 
Forces. Victor Fleming, for- 
merly Fairbanks’ camera- 
man, is instructor in the 
army school of cinematog- 
raphy. Tate Cullen, assist- 
ant director of Lasky’s, is 
a camouflage artist with 
Pershing’s Engineers. Lucien 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Educational Films 


A department of service in the appli- 
cation of the motion picture to one 
of its greatest fields of usefulness. 


“Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp” 
has been put into pictures by Fox. 
Its vivid portrayals afford strong 
food for the juvenile imagination. 











TOTAL of 124,372 patrons to their educational 

film exhibitions in a period of less than a year 

is an inaccurate record of the lowa State College 

Visual Instruction department. It is inaccurate 
because several of the places of showing kept no record. 
An accurate account would doubtless bring the total at- 
tendance observation of the college reels at something like 
150,000 pair of eyes. 

Which just goes to show how the instructive film is 
being appreciated out in lowa. There are other states 
equally as enthusiastic over the visual instruction—we 
will take them up later on. The case of Iowa State Col- 
lege is inspirational. Their library—scores of diversified 
reels—includes films of instruction on a variety of topics, 
although their specialization is agricultural for the reason 
that their rural circuits cover the state. 

Not only has the College secured the films, but the 
faculty works with the 
various community 


cultural films throughout the rural districts, but, well— 
glance over their report for the period from Sept. 5, 1917, 
to May 30 of this year. 


We have supplied: 

1. Canning and Drying Film to above twenty theaters during the 
fall of 1917. Food Conservation. 

2. Motion picture exchanges with War Garden Propaganda Slides. 
These slides were distributed over the state through the exchanges. 

3. Motion picture programs to Camp Dodge Y. M. C. A. 

4. Sixty-eight schools with agriculture slide and chart circuit. 

5. Programs for several short courses over the state. 

6. In addition to the above the Visual Instruction Service has 
assisted the Home Economics, Dairy and Poultry departments, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Highway Commission and the Industrial Science 
Division at various times during the season just past, and are now 
supplying programs for the summer school Saturday evening enter- 
tainments. 

7. Thirty-five schools, Y. M. C. A., colleges, state institutions and 
community centers with 15 motion picture programs. 

Out of 934 exhibitions reported, a total of 94,372 patrons were 

present. 


Slides and Charts 
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College circulate agri- 


modern farming. 
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Grand Total. . 124,372 
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Charles Roach, supervisor of the Visual 
Instruction Service, says: ‘Next year we 
shall have slides and film showing the manu- 
facture of varnish and shall take each step 
from the gathering of the gums to the final 
step of applying to the wood surface. We 
shall then send specimens of the raw materials, 
packed with the slides and film, thereby mak- 
ing the teaching value of the visual instruction 
as nearly perfect as is possible. We shall do 
the same thing for rubber. 

“We believe that such combination pro- 
grams will be extremely valuable to the 
teachers of commercial geography as well as 
those teaching sciences and the trades. 

“The home economic department of this 


college has planned to use film programs to take the place 
This year the scheme was 
Recently we closed a 


of some of the library work. 
tried with very satisfactory results. 


fifteen-program educational film service. 
“For general program service and especially for school 























Ask This Department 


1. For information concerning motion pictures 
for all places other than theatres. 

2. To find for you the films suited to the pur 
poses and programs of any institution or 
organization. 

3. Where and how to get them. 


4. For information regarding projectors and 
equipment for showing pictures. (Send 
stamped envelope). 

5. How to secure a motion picture machine free 
for your school, church, or club. 


the teaching of baby care, is 
not confined to the Ohio city. 
From England comes the in- 
teresting announcement that 
the Ministry of Information 
is sending out a fleet of ten 
“automobile moving picture 
shows,” designed to exhibit 
war pictures in villages and 
outlying districts. 


Audiences of as high as 
20,000 people can see the 
picture with ease, it is 
claimed, projected from the 


Address: Educational Department 
Photoplay Magazine, Chicago 

























































use, one and two reel subjects 
are best. There are, however, a 
number of three, four and 

five reel subjects which % 
can be routed on special 4 


circuits. In the state 
of Iowa a reasonable 
expectation of the 
number of dates 


which can be filled 
on each one of these 
feature industrials 
would be from fifteen 
to twenty-five each 
year. The film might 
be worn out in the 
course of a few years in 
legitimate service of this 
kind.” 
News in Brief 
The idea of 
creating a_ port- 
able movie 
theatre, as Cleve- 
land is doing in 


Chicken raising > 
as a business is 
creditably encour- 

aged by such films as 
this Atlas Educational. 
It takes the care of the feathered 


jewels from the egg to—well. mebbe 
to the fryin’ pan, anyway to maturity. 





“cine-motor-car” and thrown 
onto a screen erected 100 
feet distant. The car-theatres are operated for the most 
part by soldiers invalided from the front and the selec- 
tions include the usual run of official pictures, one illustrat- 
ing Great Britain’s progress in Zeppelin building, another 


showing British bomb-dropping squadrons in_ flight, 
another of tanks in action. America’s war 


progress is not ignored either. 
x * * 

‘Every rural church should have a three-acre 
recreational ground for the children and the 
grownups, a gymnasium, and a movie outfit as 
part of its equipment to adequately perform its 
function as a rural community center,” declared 
the Rev. Moses Breeze, of Columbus, Ohio, in 
a recent address in Indianapolis. Rev. Breeze. 
who is secretary of the Presbyterian Forward 
Movement in Ohio, declared his belief that 
recreational and educational forces were as im- 

portant a part of a 
In Coatesville, Pa. the Y.M.C. cChurch’s mission as 


A. acts just like a “regular the spiritual. 

movie house.” Notice the post- .* = © 
ers out in front of their beauti- 
ful building. The Y.M.C. A. 
motion picture auditorium is 
located to the left of the en- 
trance and all manner of in- 
structive and wholesome enter- 
tainment films are shown there. 


Two thousand mo- 
tion picture theatres 
in the country are to 
be placed on a circuit 
to exhibit a motion 
picture that will trace 

a complete story 
of the Californ- 
ia orange. 
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ompeian 
Beauty Powder 
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Its Sragrance Captivates Adds a pearly clearness 
alae Stays on unusually long 








Instant Beauty 


Men cluster around. Her days, evenings and Beauty Toilette.’’ They are guaranteed pure and 
dances are spoken for in advance. And why not, safe by the makers of the famous Pompeian 
for who candeny thecompelling charm of a beau- MASSAGE Cream, Pompeian NIGHT Cream 
tiful complexion? A white skin, lustrous and soft and Pompeian Hair Massage. 
as satin, with the rich color glowing in the cheeks. Pompeian DAY Cream—Vanishing. Greaseless. 
H athe . Keeps the skin smooth and velvety. Removes face shine. 

ow ca 1 ecome more attractive—now Good face-powder foundation. Has an exquisite dainty 
—today? The answer is Pompeian. First apply perfume. Sold by all druggists, 55ce. 
Pompeian DAY Cream (greaseless). It softens the Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—It has a delighting 
skin and protects it from dust and weather; also fragrance. It adds a pearly clearness to the skin and stays 

Bae” aaa 1 d f dati N | on unusually long. Pure and harmless. Shades: white, 
serves aS a powder foundation. Now apply brunette and flesh. Sold by all druggists in a beautiful 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. Then atouch of purple and gold box, 60c. 





Pompeian BLOOM. At once you have an added 
charm of beauty, and with a fragrance which 
captivates the senses. 

These three beauty aids can be used separately, 
or together (as suggested above) as a ‘Complete 


Pompeian BLOOM-—a rouge that adds the final touch 
of youthful bloom. Imperceptible when properly applied. 
Do you know that a touch of color in the cheeks beautifies 
the eyes, making them darker and more lustrous? Made 
in a cake that won’t break. Sold by all drug stores with 
vanity mirror and French puff; in three shades, light, dark 
and medium (the popular shade). 50c. 


Tue Pompeian Mec. Co., 2737 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Special Half-Box Offer 
(Positively only one to a Family) 


To one person only in a family we will send a box of Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder (containing exactly one-half regular 60¢ package) 
and samples of DAY Cream and BLOOM for only twodimes. Clip 
and muil coupon now. 


Stamps accepted, coins preferred 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 

2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find two dimes for which 
send me your special powder offer. No member of 
my family has accepted this offer. 


Flesh shade will be sent unless white or brunette 
is requested. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Popular Olive Thomas 


Her friends like her cozy little chafing dish 
suppers and her Carnation Welsh Rarebit 




























AMERA!”’ is the unanimous cry when 

Olive Thomas sets out the cheese and 

the egg and the Carnation Milk and 

all the other fixings and invites her 

friends to try a welsh rarebit. She uses Car- 

nation Milk because it is always pure and 

rich and wholesome, and wherever she hap- 

pens to be it is always the same quality. It 

is the only milk supply needed in any home 

several cans on the pantry shelf means 

preparedness. Then, it is wasteless, which 

counts 100% in these days of thrift. The folk 

of filmdom know good things to eat and know 

how to have them fixed; that’s why they 
depend on Carnation. 

Try Carnation yourself. Use it in your 
cooking, in your coffee, for making desserts— 
use it for every milk purpose. 

Carnation is real milk—just cow’s milk, pure, 
sweet and clean, evaporated to the consistency 
of cream and sterilized to maintain its purity 
and wholesomeness. Buy it of your grocer. 
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Welsh Rarebit Free Recipe 


14 pound cheese, 1 egg, 14 cup Carnation B k 
sale : 8, 74 C 00 
Milk, 4 cup water, dash of onion salt, white 
pepper, salt, cayenne pepper, worcestershire Write to us fora 


sauce, mustard. Beat the egg and add Car- free copy of our 
nation Milk which has been thoroughly booklet of over 100 
mixed with the water; add the cheese in tested recipes for 
small pieces. Mix a small amount of Car- everyday and special 
nation Milk with a little worcestershire sauce, dishes—illustrated in 
add a dash of white pepper, cayenne pepper, colors. Address Car- 
onion salt and must: ard ; add to cheese. C ook nation Milk Prod. 
over a slow fire, or in a chafing dish, until it ucts Company, 1084 
thickens. When done, add salt to taste. Stuart Bldg., Seattle, 
Serve on hot toast or hot crackers. Wash. 
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EYEs,” 
eves—ah 


“BROWN 
“Brown 
hunted and hunted and fired our secretary 


ALA. 


TUSCALOOSA, 
me, ah me!” 


We have 
and two office-boys, but still we cannot find 
any record of Ola Davis, who, you say, is 
to be the star of a new studio which the 
American Film Company is establishing at 
Brumpton, Ala. (Samuel Hutchinson, please 
note.) I think it was Coleridge who called 
the Earth “that green-tressed goddess.” At 
any rate, it wasn’t Robert W. Chambers. 
Send along your picture, Brown Eyes. Good 
luck to you. 


Marcaret S., N. Y. C.—Instead of an en- 
velope, you enclosed a card reading: “Din- 
ner immediately after the Ceremony, Rec- 
tor’s, Broadway and 48th Street.” Life is 
too short to take the burden of another’s 
sorrows on our shoulders. That picture 
will undoubtedly be shown in your vicinity; 
tell the manager of your theatre that you 
want to see it. There’s nothing romantic 
about a proposal; why, one might be ac- 
cepted! 


KATHERINE D., Wooprorps, Me.—Blanche 
Sweet has her own company now, under the 
management of Harry Garson. Write to 
her in Hollywood. When we last saw Miss 
Sweet and asked her questions, she just 
smiled her slow smile at us, and said, “I 
don’t know.” But she looked so subtle 
when she said it I knew she must be very 
clever. She lives in a house on a hill in 
Hollywood and reads Tolstoi. And she gave 
Dorothy Gish a pair of red knitting needles. 
Of course that doesn’t matter—but we just 
thought we’d mention it. Marion Davies 
has her own company, too—you might write 
her at the Pathe, Jersey City, studios, where 
she is working. Her new picture is ten- 
tatively titled, “The Burden of Proof,” 
which may mean anything, or nothing. Ask 
your theatre manager about showing that 
picture. 

CHEYENNE, Wyomtnc.—Oh, no 
you don’t! What does it matter whether 
your views are sound or not, just so long 
as you express them beautifully? I might 
say to vou that she was a pretty girl, and 
you might raise your eye-brows; but you 
would believe me if I extolled her thus: 
“The flame-like crocus sprang from the 
grass to look at her. For her the slim nar- 
cissus stored the cool rain; and for her the 
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OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 
to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answers, euch as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. Studio addresses 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month, 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full name 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. 


enve lope. W rite 
Magazine, Chicago. 


to Questions and Answers, 


Photoplay 


anemones forgot the Sicilian winds that 
wooed them. And neither crocus, nor ane- 
mones, nor narcissus was as fair as she.” 
However, beauty is everything. Norma 
Talmadge’s picture, “Panthea,” was the 
first of her films to be released under her 
name for Select. Sidney Drew’s only son, 
S. Rankin Drew, was killed in France last 
June in an air-battle. Alan Forrest, Ameri- 





can; Mae Marsh and Herbert Rawlinson, 
Goldwyn. 
Sera A. SHLayus, CHiIcaco—You want 


to write to Kenneth Harlan “to cheer him 
up, now that he’s a soldier.” Universal 
City will forward a letter to him. Someone 
once said that when war was looked upon 
as vulgar it would cease to be popular; but 
evidently that writer had never known a 
German. 


L. R., OAKLAND, CaLt.—William Stowell is 
your favorite, and you think it’s perfectly 
dreadful the way he has been neglected? 
Wait just a minute—we’ll run in and tell 
the Editor you want a story about him. 
Now then—(the Editor was busy but we 
left a notation)—we'll tell you all we know 
about William. He's thirty-three; was born 
in Boston March 13; and if you'll write to 
him at Universal City am sure he’ll tell you 
whether or not he’s married. 


Puytuis F., BRooKLINE, Mass.—Wallace 
Reid was the blacksmith in “The Birth of a 
Nation.” I suppose you might call it a 
heavy part. Wally played Gerry Farrar’s 
English lover in “Joan the Woman.” Write 
to Ann Little care Lasky, Hollywood. His- 
tory is not all facts; there is a little supposi- 
tion, some fancy, and not a little romance 
to make it worth studying. Think of being 
able to see history in the making, on the 
screen. Marching men never fail to get a 
thrill out of us. 


Ase F. ReGeHR, Goopinc, IDAHO. — You 
addressed us, “Questions and Answers — 
Dear Sirs.” There is only one of us, Abe. 
Anyway—Mpyrtle Lind, than whom there is 
none than-whomer in Sennett’s divertisse- 
ments a la femme, was born in Minnesota 
but thought better of it at an early age and 
came to Los Angeles to live. There she at- 
tended dramatic school, had a little amateur 
stage experience, and went into pictures via 
the Mack Sennett comedy route. She’s 
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about twenty; unmarried, with red hair and 
blue-gray eyes. Write to her Mack Sennett 
Studios, Hollywood, Cal. You’re welcome; 
come again. 


Mass.—Lila Lee is the 
“Cuddles” who sang “Look Out for Jimmy 
Valentine” on the vaudeville stage. She was 
discovered as a five-year-old playing “ring 
around a rosy” in the streets of Union Hill, 
New Jersey, and jumped from there into 
vaudeville. Then, Jesse L. Lasky discovered 
her all over again, and got her for Paramount 
Pictures. If you write to Famous Players- 
Lasky, 485 Fifth Avenue, they will have her 
send you an autographed photograph. 


E. B., Boston, 


Joun A. P., PouGHKEEpstz, N. Y.—You 
want a picture from Miss June Caprice of 
Miss June Caprice autographed in Miss 
June Caprice’s own handwriting? Well, 
John, all you can do is write to Miss June 
Caprice care Fox and they will forward it. 
June—in real life Betty Lawson—left Fox 
some time ago and at this writing is not 
with any company. Ideals are dangerous 
things; and certainly if I were a woman I 
should never marry a man named John. 
He would call one “litthe woman” and ex- 
pect one to remember how many lumps of 
sugar he took in his coffee. 

Mitprep B., Muskocee, Oxrta.—Here’s all 
the information we can give you on Charles 
Gunn: he’s about twenty-seven and we be- 
lieve he isn’t married. He is playing for 





Paralta; write to him at the Paralta 
Studios. 
M. L. Davie, Detroir, Micno.—You do 


wish that Bill Hart would do something dif- 
ferent? Well, in “Shark Monroe” he’s cap- 
tain of a ship and there’s a fight without 
guns—but he marries the girl in the sixth 
reel as usual. But then, you know, the de- 
mand is for the happy ending. You say, 
“Things so rarely end happily in real life.” 
We think you’re wrong. That’s a fallacy. 
This sums it all up: after you’ve lost your 
illusions, try to cultivate a great tolerance. 
Of course it is easy to be tolerant in theory; 
it’s another thing to practice it. But if you 
don’t, you'll be stubbing your toes and 
bumping your head all the time. Gladys 
Leslie may be called a “find,” I suppose. 
At any rate she’s the girl with the “million- 
dollar smile.” 
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F. L. W. P., Jr.—Mollie King is not ap- 
pearing in pictures at present, but you 
might write to her at the Century Theatre 
in New York, where she performs atop the 
roof in the Midnight Revue. This queen of 
Kings is just twenty and happily unmarried. 
You needn't apologize. Your letter was 
courteous and well-written, and we want you 
to write again. The majority of the picture 
public is interested only in_ personalities. 
What is true about art is true about life. 


A. D., PortsmMoutu, N. H.—Will Machin 
played the Captain in “The Garden of Al- 


lah.” Florence Vidor with Julian Eltinge 
in “The Countess Charming.” Ramsey 
Wallace was the erring husband in “The 


Woman and the Law.” Richard Barthelmess 
lives at 126 W. 47th St., N. Y. He is not 
married and if he is engaged he has not 
confided in us. Rodney La Roque is nine- 
teen; he was born in Chicago and educated 
in Nebraska; and he was with Essanay be- 
fore joining Goldwyn to play opposite 
Mabel. Rod isn’t married. Marguerite 
Clark has one sister, Cora; and Marguerite 
is engaged to be married to Lieut. F. Palmer- 
son Williams, U. S. A. The Clarks live in 
Central Park West in New York. Mr. 
Clark’s picture appears in this issue of 
PuHotTopLtay. There are two tragedies—one 
is not getting what you want; the other is 
getting it. And the last is the worst, for 
we can’t have everything—as Rupert Hughes 
told us when he decided that it is better to 
be filmed than to gather dust on the library 
shelves, nestling ’gainst last year’s other sex 
best sellers. 





FRENCHIE, GALVESTON, TEXAs.—Antonio 
Moreno is not engaged to Edith Storey, but 
there was a rumor once. Kathlyn Williams 
may be addressed care Lasky studio, Holly- 
wood. Bobby Harron’s “little mustache” in 
“Hearts of the World” is real—and we think 
he wears it in all his new pictures. You say 


you don’t like it. But it gives Bobby an 
added dignity, he says. He is going to get 
in the Big Show now. Anita Stewart is 
making pictures for Vitagraph again. 


Rudolph Cameron is flying for Uncle Sam. 
Icnatius II, W. A.—-We cannot send sam- 
ple copies of PHoTopLay to foreign countries 
unless eight cents in the form of Inter- 
national Coupons is enclosed to cover the 
postage on one issue. Why not give your 
friend a copy to read? Write to Enid Ben- 
nett care Thomas H. Ince studios, Culver 
City, Cal. Bill Hart’s latest is “Riddle 
Gawne,” and we’re publishing the story in 
fiction form in this issue of PHoropLay. 


MArIon, WoopHAVEN, L. I—Mahlon Ham- 
ilton doesn’t say whether or not he is mar- 
ried. He is not with Pathe now; his latest 
appearance was in “The Danger Mark,” with 
Elsie Ferguson. No trouble at all, and 
write again, Marion. 

“SALLY,” SOMERVILLE.—Indeed we do re- 
member you; always glad. Here are the 
addresses you want: Irving Cummings, 
World, Ft. Lee; Charles Clary, Fox, Holly- 
wood; Montagu Love, World; Eugene O’- 
Brien, Select, N. Y¥. (Norma Talmadge 
studio) ; House Peters, Sunset Pictures, Inc., 
Hollywood, Cal.; Mahlon Hamilton, Art- 
craft, N. Y.; Conway Tearle, Vitagraph; 
David Powell, Mutual; Vernon Steele, 
Players Club, N. Y.; Billie Rhodes, Bill Par- 
sons—Goldwyn; George Beban, Beban Co., 
Universal City, Cal. Mary Fuller is not 
playing now; neither is Vera Sisson, and 
we cannot give you their addresses, but 
when they come back we’ll let you know at 
once. Marc MacDermott was with Vita- 
graph last; you might write him there, and 
they will forward it. Mother Maurice died 
in May. Good luck to you. 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


J. S. K., DENver.—House Peters has come 
back. He is making a picture for the Sun- 
set Pictures, Inc., under the direction of 
Frank Powell. At the present time Mr. 
Peters is in San Antonio, Texas, on location. 
His first release under the new brand is 
called “The Forfeit.” Yes, it was rumored 
that he was to be Blanche Sweet’s leading 
man in her new company, but that proved 
to be only a rumor. Remember when they 
played together for Lasky? We agree with 
you. 


K. W., VANcovuver, B. C.—Another Con- 
way Tearle query. Tearle’s address is given 
elsewhere in these columns. Write to him 
for a picture. Did you know he was mar- 
ried recently? To Miss Adele Rowland, a 


popular musical comedy and_ vaudeville 
actress. He was divorced from his first 
wife. That is his real name. Tearle was 


born in N. Y. in 1880. After a long stage 
career came to the screen for Famous; then 
played with Clara K. Young; did “The 
World for Sale” and “The Judgment House” 
for Paramount; lately with Vitagraph, al- 
though by the time this reaches you he may 
have formed some new affiliation. PHorTo- 
PLAY has always kept track of his where- 
abouts. There’s a story about him in the 
September issue. 


R. S. AtpricH, BROOKLINE, Mass.—Write 
to the Select company or to Norma and 
Constance Talmadge personally for a copy 
of the photograph you mention, PHorTo- 
PLAY does not sell pictures. 


DorotHy DuNN, Sask., CANADA.—Address 
J. Warren Kerrigan care Paralta. Allen 
Holubar in “Treason.” We are answering 
your question here because, although you 
enclosed an envelope, you neglected to put a 
stamp in the upper right-hand corner—or 
any other corner. 


ANNA B., TRENTON, N. J.—To settle that 
“real strenuous argument which spoiled a 
dinner-party,” we’re glad to be able to as- 
sure you that Alice Brady, so far from being 
“extraordinarily tall with blue eyes,” is 
medium height, with brown eyes. Thanks; 
write again. 


Jennie M., SoMERVILLE, Mass.—We have 
several correspondents from your city. Wil- 
liam Farnum lives in California; write to 
him, for his picture, care Fox studios, Holly- 
wood. Quite sure he will send you one. 
Some of his best known pictures have been: 
“A Tale of Two Cities,’ “Les Miserables,” 
“The Heart of a Lion;” and he is now work- 
ing on the filmizations of Zane Grey’s west- 
ern novels. 


ANNETTE S., Troy, Ata.—Address Norma 
Talmadge care Select, N. Y.; Gladys Hulette, 
Pathe; Ethel Clayton, Lasky, Hollywood; 
Billie Burke, Famous Players, N. Y.; Niles 
Welch, Famous’ Players—Lasky Studio, 
Hollywood; Eugene O’Brien, Select (Norma 
Talmadge studio). Norma Talmadge is mar- 
ried to Joseph Schenck. Billie Burke is Mrs. 
Flo Ziegfeld in private life. Ethel Clayton 
is the widow of Joseph Kaufman. Niles 
Welch is married to Dell Boone, while 
Eugene O’Brien and Gladys Hulette are not 
married. 


Harotp J. Vecotsky, N. Y—Mary Miles 
Minter (American), June Caprice (Fox), 
Mildred Harris (Universal-Weber), Margery 
Daw (Lasky), and Pauline Starke (Triangle) 
are some of the younger players. Lila Lee, 
the new Paramount star, we believe is the 
youngest young girl featured on the screen 
today. Miss Lee is just fifteen. Dorothy 
Gish (Griffith-Artcraft) is only nineteen. 
Mary Miles Minter is about sixteen; she is 
five feet, two inches tall and has been on the 






screen about three years. 
glad to send you her picture; write to her 
care American Film Company, Santa Bar- 


She will be very 


bara, Cal. Anita Stewart is twenty-two; 
she is married to Rudolph Cameron. Miss 
Stewart is acting again for Vitagraph 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.). Neither Jack nor Mary 
have any children. Norma Talmadge is mar- 
ried to Joseph Schenck; Constance is not 
married. Write to them care Select, N. Y. 
Mary Miles Minter’s latest at this writing is 
“The Ghost of Rosy Taylor.” 


J. H. Schwenk, Newark, N. J.— We 
have handed your ietter to the “Why-do- 
they-Do-It” editor; it is up to him. Haven’t 
you any questions to ask us? Your letter 
indicated a sense of humor. Please ask us 
something. 


Opat McP., PortTLanp.—Alliteration, not 
illiteration. No, Opal, Monroe Salisbury eez 
not an Italian. He was born in N. Y.; 
won't tell us how long ago. He is not mar- 
ried. Bill Desmond has been on the screen 
two and one-half years. Franklyn Farnum 
and William Farnum are not related. Mae 
Marsh is twenty-one, Madge Kennedy two 
or three years older. Madge Kennedy is 
married to Harold Bolster; Miss Marsh is 
not married. Theda Bara has been picture- 
making four years now. Yes, she was on the 
stage in New York. Bill Hart is American, 
and he has his own company under the Art- 
craft banner. You're welcome, Opal. 


Geratp E. H., Oak Lane, Puira.—Tom 
Meighan is Tom Meighan in private life. 
Douglas Fairbanks is thirty-five. Mrs. Fair- 
banks is a non-professional; her maiden 
name was Beth Sully. Doug’s latest is 
“Bound in Morocco;” and he is at present 
working on the picturization of his best- 
known stage play, “He Comes Up Smil- 
ing.” But there’s nothing new for Doug- 
las, is it? Oh,—we usually say what we 
think; that’s why we are so often mis- 
understood. You know prejudice is just a 
personal opinion that has been led astray. 


E. L. M., Hartrorp, Conn.—William Far- 
num is married; he has an adopted daugh- 
ter, Olive May. He recently erected a 
luxurious bungalow on the studio lot in 
Hollywood, where he may rest, read, and 
autograph photographs between scenes. Far- 
num calls it “my little grey home in the 


west.” Why? Oh, because there’s a song 
called that. Dustin is William’s own 
brother. So far as we know, Dusty has to 


be content with a perfectly ordinary indoor 
dressing-room, even though he has his own 
company. Mary Martin in “The Heart of 
a Lion.” She’s playing in “A Tailor-Made 
Man” in N. Y. 


DoMENECK L. STANIO, BROOKLYN, N. Y.— 
Address Pearl White care Pathe, Jersey City, 
N. J. Marie Walcamp, Universal City, Cal. 
You want to know if you could be an actor: 
“T have a good memory.” It seems to us 
that a poor memory would be more con- 
venient. But go right ahead. One of the 
things we have learned in our capacity as 
Answer Man is never to discourage anyone 
who is bound to be a fillum star. We can 
only quote that best little adage, “Experi- 
ence,” etc. 


V. H., Meprorp, Orecon.—We hear from 
so many girls named Violet. It was Vernon 
Steel who played with Mae Marsh in “Polly 
of the Circus.” Mr. Steel is also with Anita 
Stewart in “The ‘Mind-the-Paint’ Girl” 
(Vitagraph). 


RoserT, QuEeBEC, CAN.—We cannot give 
personal addresses. Roland Bottomley, with 
Balboa last, has gone to war. He’s an Eng- 
lishman. 
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E. H., Huntrincton, W. Va.—Nigel Barrie 
played “Carter Brooks” in the Bab stories. 
He is now with the Royal Air Force; his 
picture appeared in September PHoropLay, 
and he is married and proud of it. The last 
“Bab” story won’t be filmed until Barrie 
comes back. Following are the ages and | | 
addresses you asked for: Charles Chaplin, | | 
twenty-nine, Chaplin studio, Hollywood; 
Mary Pickford, twenty-five, Artcraft, Holly- 
wood; Norma Talmadge, twenty-one, Se- 
lect, N. Y. Mabel Taliaferro, Metro, N. Y., 
doesn't give her age, but she is about thirty. 
She’s Mrs. Tom Carrigan, and she has a 
small son. 








Fern A., Detroit, Micu.—Richard Bar- 
thelmess is twenty-three; he has dark hair 
and brown eyes. He plays with Marguerite 
Clark—lately in “Rich Man, Poor Man.” 
Write to him care Famous Players Studio, N. 
Y. Barthelmess is not married. Marshall 
Neilan is with Artcraft; Olive Thomas may 
be addressed care Triangle at Culver City, | || 
Cal,; and Anita Stewart care Vitagraph, | ||| 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Neilan is married; he is 
twenty-seven, and has light hair and blue 
eyes. 








Miss Frese, DorcHester, Mass.—We're | | 
clad to hear from someone who has been | ||| 
reading Questions and Answers faithfully for | || 
_three years, and only too glad to answer | | 
your questions. Robert Gordon played | | 
“Huckleberry Finn” in “Tom Sawyer.” | || 
PHotTopLay had a story about Gordon last 
month. He supporis Mary Pickford in 
“Captain Kidd, Jr.” Doris Lee with Charles 
Ray. Why, we have had pictures of Charles 
Ray and Marie Doro very recently. Write 
again. 








Edith Taliaferro on the stage in “Mother 
Carey’s Chickens.”’ Your questions about 
Theda Bara, Fairbanks, and Bushman and 
Bayne are decidedly against the rules. Anita 
Stewart’s new picture is “The Mind-the- | || 
Paint Girl” for Vitagraph. Charles Chaplin | | 
is very much alive; his latest comedy is | || 


called “Shoulder Arms!” 
Miss HarpDinc, VICKSBURG, Mass.—You NOW DEMA NDED 
say you are seventy, but we don’t believe | || - 


you. Milton Sills is now with Goldwyn, 
playing opposite Geraldine Farrar. He made 
quite a few pictures with Clara Kimball 
Young; the last was “The Savage Woman.” 
There was a story about Mr. Sills in PHoro- 
pLay for July. Sills doesn’t give his age, nor 








en | 

. . 
Etsie P., Paterson, N. J.—That was 
| 








| OT as an extravagance of society, nor as a whim, but in the 
Ht line of actual conservation in the midst of war time conditions. 
| 


| lhe demand of women whose example leads the fashion has sprung up 
|| anew for such fur as Alaskan Seal, Russian Sables and Mink—those furs 


whether or not he is married. He may be | | whose richness is accompanied by unusual durability and serviceability. 
addressed 450 Riverside Drive, N. Y. Bessie | || ; ; 
Eyton last appeared opposite Harold Lock- | ||| As their husbands are “looking ahead” to business conditions and future 


scarcities of materials, so observant women are “looking ahead” in their 


wood in a Metro picture. n 
purchase of furs. 


F. D., SprincrieLtp, O.—Sorry your letter | | 
wasn’t answered before this, but hope this | || 
will reach you. You were right—William | | 
and Dustin Farnum are brothers. The other 
Farnum, Franklyn, is not however, related 
to Dusty and Bill. You want a story and 
picture of Belle Bennett. Miss Bennett will 
doubtless send you her picture. | 


EvuGENE O'BRIEN ADMIRER, PATERSON, N. 
J.—Eugene is going back to the stage next 
season. He isn’t married and his address is 
given elsewhere in these columns. One of 
his late pictures is “Her Only Way,” and he | ||| — 


} 
; 7 | 
will appear in three more films opposite 
Norma Talmadge. See above for Barthel- 


Always showing our exclusive models in a commanding range of new 
and original effects, our Fall creations in these fine furs surpass those of 
all former years. 


The Fall and Winter collection now being shown will 
be of unusual interest to women visiting New York. | 


oo ae 16-18 W. 32nd Street 
Heten C., Frisco—Douglas McLean " ej 4 
played with Gail Kane in “The Upper Crust.” naw Yon 
Address Richard Barthelmess care Famous a 
Players, N. Y. Wallace Reid at the Lasky 
studios in Hollywood, and Ruth Clifford 
care Universal at U. City, Cal. Write again. 


( Their Only Address) 
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Carved wood standing easel frame. 
| Antique gilt finish, Colonial design, with 
felt covered base. 
i No. 1041. Picture, Size 5x8. Price $2.00 


No. 1042. Picture, Size 7x9. Price $2.50 








No. 1030. Sewing basket, fragrant swee: | 
grass in the characteristic Indian hand 
weave. Made by real Indians on the St. 
Regis Indian Reservation. Size 8 inches 
in diameter. 2 inches deep. Price $1.25 





No. 1038. Gold filled 
brooch; Army and 
Navy Regulation In- 
signia. All branches | 
of the service are 

represented. When or- 
dering be sure and 
state which branch 
you want. Engineer’s 
4 Insignia illustrated; 
Price . $1.00 


Of PARAMOUNT 
Importance to YOU | 


THE BAIRD-NORTH 1919 
CATALOG brings before you a 
picture as interesting as any you’ve 
seen on the screen. It shows how /| 
you can make this Christmas the | 


<< 











actual size. 


aes 





happiest and the most economical 
you ve ever had. 


This book contains a wonderful assort- 
ment of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Leather Goods, and Rare 
Novelties — 164 pages filled with the kind 
ot gifts you will take real joy and no end 
of pride in giving — and they’re offered at 
factory prices that enable you to do your 
Christmas shopping economically 
If you want to make your Christmas I 
money go further this year | 


Shop the BAIRD-NORTH Way 


Direct from Workshop 
— You Save 


One-Third 
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So Please send me 
FREE, without 
obligation, FF 164- 
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(Continued from page 78) 


BACK TO THE WOODS—Goldwyn 


All Mabel Normand stories are enter- 
taining, or not, as they approach or recede 
from the Mabel Normand we used to 
know. As an adventure, this is only 
mildly diverting, but George Irving, who 
directed, has found a bit of the elfishness, 
the quaintness, which made Mabel a coast 
immortal. The piece is an account of a 
society girl determined not to have a 
society husband forced upon her—and 
therefore, of course, finding that very 
society husband under better auspices in 
a lumber forest. Herbert Rawlinson dis- 
ports as the particular young man. Sun- 
rise is too late to shoot the I-am-clever 
party who wrote these long subtitles; he 
should be called to the stone wall about 
half-past two. 


THE GLORIOUS ADVENTURE— 
Goldwyn 


Not much to say for the gloriousness of 
it. If this is glory, glory doesn’t live up 
to its advertising. It is the ancient tale 
of sequestered innocence, good motives, 
no knowledge of the world, positive and 
negative villains, and the final triumph 
of sweetness, truth, purity, nobility and 
love. Too much of which, taken in warm 
weather, tend to biliousness. Only George 
Loane Tucker, in “The Cinderella Man,” 
seemed to realize what a truly dainty 
comedienne Mae Marsh is. 


FEDORA—Paramount 


There’s an interesting news-slant to 
“Fedora,” just turned out of the Famous- 
Players workshop. It completes the cycle 
of Sardou plays, which are still supremely 
popular in Europe and South America. 
Once upon a time the bringing of an all- 
European company to manufacture these 
was seriously considered. They were to 
be planted in California. Then the insti- 
tution thought better of it—-why not make 
the plays with American casts, and, for 
export purposes, merely translate the 
titles? The work is completed, now. 
Pauline Frederick in the title part is regal 
and dramatic—an ideal impersonator. 
Alfred Hickman as Gretch, the police of- 
ficial, admirably deploys a great acting 
talent. But many of the minor details 
are faulty and marred by unnecessary 
carelessness. 


WAIFS—Pathe 


The charm of Gladys Hulette used to 
be the fascination of a piquant little girl. 
It is now grown to be a very womanly lure 
—but it is still charm. Miss Hulette is 
one of the few ingenues, it seems to me, 
whose ingenueism doesn’t seem offensively 
premeditated. Her dramatic affectation 
of innocence doesn’t make you sore, in 
other words. This play is the quaint little 
misadventure of a girl who met and was 
protected by entirely the wrong fellow, in 
the right house. Creighton Hale is the 
right wrong man, and while we are never 
in any doubt of the finish there are 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


touches of reality that make the whole 
diverting. 


CUPID BY PROXY—Diando-Pathe 


The title-writer took the cartridge out 
of our gun, here, when he wrote “Of 
course Ralph was suspected . . . and 
then, we need a plot.” When a fellow 
confesses all the fun of denouncing him 
is gone. If it hadn’t been for that one 
title we could have broken a stick over 
the author’s head with right merry zest 

and, too, she’s a lady Isabel 
Johnston by name. In all seriousness, it 
is tragic to waste so clever a youngster 
as Baby Marie Osborne in such sirupy 
melodrama. Properly equipped, she is the 
most charming—or at least the most 
varied and energetic—child on the screen. 
And she should have material, for childish 
years are few. 


THE DREAM LADY—Bluebird 


Carmel Meyers is both an Oriental and 
an old-fashioned beauty. Ina play of the 
East, or in some water-subject in which 
her gorgeous body gets a chance to reflect 
the sunshine, she is truly Oriental and 
splendid. But in a play like this she is 
quaint, a bit mystic, holding an infinity of 
pathos behind her young face. “The 
Dream Lady” starts better than it fin- 
ishes. The first disposition of the fan- 
tastic young girl who lives in her mind, 
and among the creatures of her imagina- 
tion, presupposes a rare plot to the end. 
Though this is not carried out there is still 
much of Carmel, and for that we are 
grateful. 


A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS— 
Select 


An exceedingly light but human story 
about a young divorcee who traps her 
ex-husband in a closet, thinks him a 
burglar, ties him up with ‘the assistance of 
another girl’s fiance who has just climbed 
into her bedroom window, and, thereby, 
starts a general world-war as far as that 
household is concerned. The fabrication 
is not as naughty as it sounds. It is Eng- 
lish, frothy, fast and casual enough to be 
a refreshing diversion in screen play— 
where everything is taken too seriously. 
Constance Talmadge plays the diverting 
heroine, and the direction is by Walter 
Edwards, always a human being, and here 
at his humanest. The deportment and 
surroundings reflect gentility. 


THE SAFETY CURTAIN—Select 


Once more, Norma Talmadge and the 
stalwart and handsome lad who rescues 
her from infinite misunderstanding; the 
lad, of course, being Eugene O’Brien. 
Here Miss Talmadge is the dancing wife 
of a brutal acrobat—conveniently made 
German, we suspect, just so we’d like him 
still less. There is a pretty good theatre 
fire, and the action passes from Lon- 
don to the Far East, where, after some 
persecutions, the brutal acrobat dies, 
and Miss Talmadge may become Mrs. 
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O’Brien—we speak entirely of the play, of 
course—according to the law and the 
censors. Miss Talmadge exhibits her 
customary rapid changes of childishness, 
tenderness and passion. 


UP ROMANCE ROAD—Mutual 


I think the author just missed a great 
story by mixing in the too convenient 
German frightfulness. Had she been con- 
tent to tell her story and lay it entirely 
in ordinary life she would have carried 
thorough conviction every inch of the 
way. As it is, it is unusual and grip- 
ping. It concerns one Gregory Thorne, 
who, engaged to Marta Milbanke, decides 
that theirs is a commonplace sort of ro- 
mance, and the only way to get really in 
love is to get in trouble. Their caretully 
planned escapades turn out to be dire 
seriousness, and there are some splendid 
fights of the sort in which Bill Russell is 
perhaps the best celluloid exponent. 
Charlotte Burton does excellent work op- 
posite him, as Marta. 


THE GHOST OF ROSY TAYLOR— 
Mutual 


A sort of elfin-like story in which a 
little American girl, orphaned in Paris, 
at the beginning of the war, returns to 
America without resources. Wandering 
disconsolately through a park she finds 


a note accidentally dropped, containing | 


a key, and a two-dollar bill, directing a 
certain Rosy Taylor to put a certain 
house to rights once each week during 


the owner’s absence. The girl becomes a | 


pseudo Rosy Taylor, gets the wee wage 





and the startled housewife, discovering | 


that the real Rosy Taylor is dead, thinks 
of ghosts. There is a romance. Mary 
Miles Minter depicts the young woman, 
Rhoda Sayles. 


A GOOD LOSER—Triangle 


Here is a story with a bit of real her- 
oism without heroics. It is the account 
of a man who makes the big sacrifice, and 
the inevitable one, without benefit of 
applause or even human knowledge—all 
for a man who has been his friend. That 
sacrifice is, as you might suppose, one en- 
nobling side of a triangular love interest. 
This photoplay is well written, well acted 
and superbly photographed. Lee Hill has 
the chief role, and the delicate beauty of 
Peggy Pierce is considerably in evidence. 





BY PROXY —Triangle 


Perhaps the best of the familiar “Red 
Saunders” stories as far as the films are 
concerned. It concerns the proxy love- 
making of a likeable cowboy portrayed 
by Roy Stewart, Cupiding it for his pal 
—who has no more real chance than a 
goat. Maud Wayne is the delicious prize 
of the proxying. 


EVERY WOMAN’S HUSBAND— 
Triangle 


The not-unprofitable tale of an igno- 
rant bride, a hard-driven groom and a 
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They’re Underfed 


Without 7,000 Calories Per Day 


A family like this must have at least 7000 calories of 
nutrition daily. 


In Quaker Oats It Costs 35c 


In other excellent foods, at this writing, those 7000 
calories cost about as follows: 


In Meats, $2.80 In Fish, $2.80 
In Eggs, $3.00 In Fowl, $3.50 


That is, these major foods cost 8 to 10 times Quaker Oats for the same 
nutrition. Even bread and milk costs over twice as much. 

That’s an enormous difference. It means that each dollar’s worth of 
Quaker Oats saves from $7 to $9, used in place of meat. 

It means that eight breakfasts of Quaker Oats cost about the same as 
one meat breakfast. 

Use Quaker Oats liberally in these days to minimize your food cost. 
It yields 1810 calories per pound, and costs 5c per 1000 calories. 

It is the greatest food you have. Pound for pound it has twice the 
nutrition of round steak. 

It is delightful food. It adds flavor to your flour foods. Mix it in. 


Quaker Oats 


The Doubly-Delicious Oats 


For the sake of flavor, ask for froma bushel. Quaker Oats—cost- 
Quaker Oats. They are flaked from ing no extra price — give an added 
queen grains only —just the big, delight to your oat foods. 
rich oats. We get but ten pounds 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 
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Send for 
this Book 
FREE 


It tells of a 


ATT 


It tells all about the Princess Tokio Treat- 
ment and why it has become so popular 
among the women of America. It will 
show you how you may have a beautiful 
skin. Follow the simple directions, 


Just a Few Days and My! 


What a Wonderful Improvement 
We want 


brought 


you to read this book, which has 
happiness to many women who 
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(Continued ) 


selfish mother-in-law, marked by a 
tling bit of reality here and there. 


star- 


The 


| moral of this entertainment is that mar- 


the bride, and Lillian Langdon is highly 
real as mother-in-law. 


BOUND IN MOROCCO—Artcraft 


We have followed Doug Fairbanks to 


characteristic and regulation adventure 
in the Sahara. In passing we may men- 
tion Tully Marshall and the droll Ali Pah 
Shush, and Edythe Chapman as the 
mamma of the little morsel heroine. 


A NINE O'CLOCK TOWN—Ince- 


times, but the splendid work of Madge 
Evans—who’s the real star of the piece 
—and her support by John Bowers and 


‘| | riage, like everything else, must be the lovely Barbara Castleton make the 
Ft | studied to be successful; and is, as well, presentation entertaining. 

la thoroughly two-sided affair. Gloria 

| Swanson, the well-known ripe peach, is NEIGHBORS—World 


Here is the best vehicle yet given to 
Madge Evans, and one of World’s best 
releases in months. It is just a kid story, 
primitive and even deficient in plot, but 
it is full of pranks and childish stuff, and 


derful to South America, to the Orient, to the the scenes are sometimes of homely in 
/ 70 sTIuUL Way ’ ° . ° . > scenes are s > 2S aly m 
OB cre eeenemngew y War, to the seats of English aristocracy, igaaoiesita : 7 ~ 
improve your complexion io Mvicain. tn Titian. + ig cnr, lerest. sometimes picturesque. 
and remove wrinkles and facial O Aussia, tO TAODOKEN——soO It IS NO sur- 
|| blemishes without the annoyance of J} | Prise to meet up with him in Morocco. : 
- massage, masks, rollers, plasters, = | We knew he'd get there some day. It Briefly : 
or exercise. It explains how the ch: irming | was only a question of more or less time. 
itt eauties of the Orient preserve their * ‘ ‘ “ig az ’ - — , . 
youthful looks and why each hes each & | American ingenuity, the Fairbanks teeth Hell S End ( rriangle ) —A bit of 
Soft. Cl Vel Ski | and some utterly confounded first and good fighting by Bill Desmond, a bit of 
oft, Clear, Velvety in | second villains are the essentials of this good looking by Josie Sedgwick, a bit of 


good photography by the cameraman; 
that’s about all the goods of this one. 
“Beyond the Shadows” (Triangle) — 
Another Desmondian epic, with the same 
Sedgwick decoration. Mr. Desmond gets 
into the dialect and tailor’s novelties of 
one Jean du Bois, a trader of the North- 


were suffering from the annoyance of bad Paramount west, and while he is scarcely a French- 
| complexions and other facial blemishes. § Canadian, he is forceful and sincere. 
=| Beauty is a great asset and it isnow within [] Behold a yarn about a smart young 4 alle gagon : 
the reach of every woman. igh ? — he. ee False Ambition” (Triangle) — Alma 
| Send f "Fre ‘B k Tod ce gprs Pinna lige cts bg beter gee Rubens, in a drama of mystery originally 
CNG SCF SFSS BOO oday and, masking his defeat, brought his p Spa gpa a ae 
We send it free fro nis On Seue went $< . fa ares — ». called “Judith. The new title, trite and 
wen YOUR Bayar Th Ica methods” back to revive his father’s : : 
> coeetenieuaitanae idles tabsanemt anaes ; 2 . ee ye banal, bears the same relation to the 
oy are so simp! and e ' low that you wil country store. It is a bit of relief after — : —s 7 
begin to follow them at once. Address , oe: ; , strong and simple original that the film 
| the solemnities of eternal successful, Penn ae 
PRINCESS TOKIO CO. eS Scien iiaeinn Shien play bears to the original script. 
Dept. 1032, 159 No. State St., CHICAGO | Rever-wrong heroes. aries Kay, too, “Marked Cards” (Triangle) als 
’ ee ID 4 | is especially adapted to such a part as Mlarked Cards riangie) —— “i play 


Have the 


sm Vitality, Good Fi iguresy, 
of a Soldier 


Notice our soldiers! How alert and active, 
eyes sparkle, cheeks glow striking exam- 
ples of what you and other women can be. I 

rave been building u 

women asthe war ix iuild. 
ing our soldiers, for six- (7 
teen years. Have helped ° 
85,000 women. 

Do you want to improve 
your figure’ Do you stand 
and breathe correctly? 
Are you thin and frail * 
Are you overweight’ If 
handicapped by any of 
pa oa difficulties or any 

ailments, let me 
he sip you. My pupils use no 
drugs; each pupil receives 
individual attention. 

Leading physicians ap- 
prove my methods. The 
most critical magazines 
endorse me. I treat each 
pupil in her home. Shall 
I tell you all about my 
work? You can have this 
information without 
charge. If later you want | 
my services you will find 
the cost most reasonable. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 35, 624S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 





Send for testimonials 
Use Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap with Mal- 
vina Cream to improve your 

a complexion, 
At all druggists, or sent post- 
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| all Paralta productions. 





David Clary, the young know-it-all who 
was going to turn the big town upside 
down, and only upset himself. Add the 
sultry, pouty beauty of Jane Novak, and 
you have the other chief ingredient. 


WEDLOCK—Paralta 


A new twist to an old story, carefully 
made, as has been the rule with almost 
But the prin- 
cipal thing is the return of Louise Glaum 
to sympathetic parts. As a young wife 
whose vocabulary has no such word as 
quit, Miss Glaum is sincere, human and 
appealing. While this is by no means 
a big effort, it is a photoplay which has 
grafted atmosphere and humanity to an 
old melodramatic root. 


THE GOLDEN WALL—World 


Not even the war suffices to down the 
very old, and apparently always welcome 
story of the Prince incognito. This one 
is reincarnated in the person of Carlyle 
Blackwell. Madge Evans gave some de- 
lightfully sincere childish assistance to an 


wise we have small complaint to make. 
You must accept the story in the spirit 
in which it is written. It is, indeed, a 


staging leaves much to be desired at 


of a single big episode, centering about 
a girl’s effort to save her sweetheart. 
Marjorie Wilson is the star. 

“Cactus Crandall” (Triangle)—A reg- 
ulation entertainment of spurs, shots and 
(subtitle) shouts. Chiefly interesting be- 
cause Roy Stewart wrote it and acted the 
principal galloper. 

“The City of Dim Faces” (Paramount) 
—Sessue Hayakawa in a* tableau of the 
old San Francisco Chinatown, very color- 
ful to the finish, which is very black. 

“Scandal Mongers” (Universal)—A re- 
issue of the vital old Weber-Smalley 
“Scandal,” which name Major Laemmle 
evidently relinquished, last autumn, to 
Col. Selznick. New titles and some fur- 
bishing permit this to be still a live scroll 
of celluloid. 

“Joan of the Woods” (World) —A 
pretty poor thing to occupy the talents 
of such people as June Elvidge and John 
Bowers; the tawdriest kind of moviec- 
melo. 

“The Claws of the Hun” (Ince-Para- 
mount )—Charlie Ray, in a war-at-home 
story that places frank dependence upon 


\ CREAM obvious plot. patriotic sentiment for any success it may 
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=~) Sse HEREDITY—World The Death Dance” (Select)—A some 
- Bad Also takes the sting and i what physical but none the less strong, 
and sun bun. ‘ The title seems a bit askew, but other- well-knit, well-presented melodrama. 


Alice Brady is even more than usually 
good for the eyes, and she is well sur- 
rounded by a cast whose especially con- 
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The Shadow Stage 
(Concluded) 


self in this direction. The story concern 
the adventures and romances of a cabare 
singer. 


rm 


“Love Watches” (Vitagraph)—Corinne 


Griffith, in an old Billie Burke role. The 
frothy substance of this farce was rather 
well masked on the stage, but on the 
screen its weakness doesn’t wear even a 
makeup. 

“One Thousand Dollars” (Vitagraph)— 
Another one of the O. Henry stories that 
seem to be nothing in re-telling—and 
very satisfactory in presentation. All be- 
cause O. Henry was a great humanitarian. 
Edward Earle is the principal exponent. 

“Her Moment” (General Film) — A 
large and cumbersome though evidently 
sincere attempt on the part of everybody 
to put across a real melodramatic smash. 
with the result that the piece is long and 
unnecessarily heavy. It is a story of the 
Balkans and America, with Anna Luther’s 
titian loveliness the principal concern of 
all hands. 

“The Demon” (Metro)—A Williamson 
novel, turned into active photography by 


George D. Baker for the sure powers and | 


charm of Edith Storey. Still—it’s not 
one of her best vehicles. 

“No Man’s Land” (Metro)—Albert Le- 
vino, who made this scenario, is a bright 
lad who can do and has done a lot better 
work. At any rate Bert Lytell should 
be riding in a stronger celluloid wagon, 
especially when he has such fellow-pas- 
sengers as Anna Nilsson and Eugene 
Pallette. 

“As the Sun Went Down” (Metro)— 
Edith Storey in a rather vivid Western 
which seems to owe a lot of its character 
to director Mason Hopper. 


“Less than Kin” (Paramount)—Wal- 
lace Reid, in an interesting two-role ad- 
venture finely cast and produced, orna- 
mented by the cool, sharp beauty of Anna 
Little, and bulwarked by the acting of 
Raymond Hatton, James Neill, Gustav 
Seyffertitz and James Cruze. By the 
way—where’s the “von” that Mr. Seyffer- 
titz used to wear? 


“Riddle Gawne” (Artcraft)—A Wil- 
liam S. Hart vehicle, performed as usual. 
The plot will be found completely de- 
tailed in this issue, as fiction. 

“The Deciding Kiss” (Bluebird)—Not 
so sissy as it sounds, although the story 
is not out of the ordinary. Edith Roberts 
is the prominent personage. 

“The Girl from Bohemia” (Pathe) — 
An entertaining though not extensively 
clever vehicle, remarkable principally as 
Mrs. Vernon Castle’s final photoplay. 

“A Romance of the Underworld” 
(Keeney Productions) — When the late 
Paul Armstrong put this piece on the 
stage he saved it from mere gross melo- 
dramaticism by a remarkable cast and 
powerful dialogue. The picture lacks 
this, and shows New York as Uncle Silas 
2nd Aunt Samantha believe it to be. 
Armstrong’s widow, Catherine Calvert—a 
remarkably pretty woman—has the same 
role she played on the stage, and is, in 
the main, well supported. One critic 
called the photoplay “A Treatise on the 
Haunts and Habits of Snowbirds.” He 
wasn’t far wrong. 
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nor binding at the calf. 
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Anything Like This 
Before 


The most concentrated 
Zand exquisite perfume ever 
made. Produced without 
alcohol. A single drop lasts 
days. Bottles like the pic- 
ture, with long glass stop- 
per, Rose or Lilac, $1.50; Lily of 
the Valley or Violet, $1.75, _Send 
20c silver or stamps for miniature 
bottle. 






Exact size of bottle 
“ALCAZAR” 


Flowe 


P PERFUME & TOILET WATER 
Oz. bottie, $2.00 


The above also comes in less concentrated 
(usual perfume) form at $1.25 an ounce, at 
druggists or by mail ; with two new odors, 
**Mon Amour” and “ Garden Queen, * both very 
fine. Send $1.00 for souvenir box, five 25c bot- 


tles, icons ¢ odors. 


Flower Drops Toilet Water, 
perfumes, $1.25 large bottle. 


same size as picture, 


better than most 
Sold by Lord & 


Taylor, New York; Marshall Field, Chicago; 
all Liggett Riker Hezgeman and Owl Drug 
Stores and best druggists and department 


stores everywhere. 


PAUL RIEGER, 255 First St., 


San Francisco 
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~ COVERS THIN HAIR 


Models who pose for the I ashic yn Magazines, 
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naturally dress t hei hair int the tyle of the day. See in this 
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All can be produced with the beautiiul, ri h marcelled 
“CAMOUFLAGE WAVES" of ‘‘ Extra Quality’’ 16-inch hair. 
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Money back | itn not satisfactory. 


WRITE for our FREE Catalog of 
GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 


AT LOWEST IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
Transformations, Switches, Wigs, Curis, Pompadours, Etc. 
WIGS AND TOUPETS FOR MEN 


FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 


100 Fifth Avenue Dept. 502 New York 
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Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 
Adheres until washed off. Prevents 





less. 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value, 


Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept.C. P. 
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Will last for years. Write fac- 
tory for catalog « vm, peerson. C7 pe, 
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ERTISING SECTION 


Sons of the Sun in Arms! 
(Continued from page 94) 


Littlefield, very well known leading man, 
is in France in the ambulance service. 
Don Keyes, cameraman, is in the Signal 
Corps. 

Among the actors who have gone in are 
Theodore Duncan, now a Captain of Ar- 
tillery; Tom Forman, infantry First 
Lieutenant; Lieut. George Hamilton, 
Sergt. Vincent Higgins, Lieut. Adolphe 
Menjou, and Albert Bassett, of the Ma- 
rines. 

Eugene Pallette is an aviator. So is 
Leo Nomis. Frank Dazey, scenario 
writer and son of Charles T. Dazey, is a 
Lieutenant in France. Walter Long, Grif- 
fith’s prize villain, has been for many 
months a Lieutenant of Artillery stationed 
at Furt McArthur, California. Kenneth 
O’Hara, Ince’s press-agent, is an aviator. 
Al Kaufman, studio manager of The 
l’'amous Players, is an officer of the Signal 
Corps. 

Nor are this institution’s honors con- 
fined to the men. Helen Swayne, of 
Famous Players, is a Red Cross nurse in 
France; while Agnes Berrill, of the Lasky 
forces, is a first-class yeoman, U. S. N., 
on duty in Washington, D. C. 

Captain Robert Warwick, formerly of 
Select, was detailed by Pershing to re- 
turn from France on film service for the 
United States. 

Victor Herman, one of the most re- 
sourceful of Sennett’s directors, is in the 
submarine service. 


Three Universal directors are already 
in the army. These are Jacques Jaccard, 
the serial-maker; George Marshall, and 
Robert Ross. 

Kenneth Harlan, matinee hero, 
Camp Kearney. Bill Gettinger, 
Universal’s cowboy actors, is 
“over there.” Frank Elliott is 
government Intelligence service. Glenn 
Lewis is an aviator. James Tait has been 
sent to England to study tank warfare as 
mastered by the British. Leo Bachman, 
a cutter at Universal City, has, for his 
knowledge of woodcraft, been sent to the 
spruce forests of the Northwest to select 
timber for airplanes. 

There is a Universal actor in every 
branch of the war service; more than a 
score in the army, and almost an equal 


is at 
one of 
already 
in the 


number in the navy. 
Charles Wallack has been made an offi- 
cer of the medical service, and John 


Schroeder is an officer of aviation. 


The World Film Corporation has 
seventy-seven stars in its production serv- 
ice flag. 

Two 


directors — George Archambaud 


and George Cowl—are already with the % 


army. 
Edward Langford, 

Ethel Clayton’s 

well-known actor 


ex-leading man for 
company, is the only 

in the service, for 
World has today almost no actors of 
draft specifications. But it has sent many 
of its technical and other men to the 
front. 





The service flag that flies over the 
Triangle lot at Culver City has fifty-five 
stars in it—all members of the actual 


EXCELSIOR THE PRESS CO. D-43, Meriden, Conn. | production force in the war, and a frac- 
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tion more than 12 per cent of the entire 
male staff. Among those today are 
Joseph A. Roach, scenario writer; Harry 
Edwards, director; leading man Lloyd 
Bacon, and Charles M. Parker, vice- 
president of the corporation. 


General Film has recorded over sixty 
men in the United States service, and 
avers that this is by no means a complete 
roster of its patriotism. 

Two of its men are Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retaries, and John J. McDonald, of New 
York City, is a physical instructor with 
Pershing’s forces. 


The Goldwyn organization protests 
that it has nothing resembling a full serv- 
ice list, and finds it impossible at present 


to get one. Nevertheless, that concern 
presents some interesting examples of 
service. 


Adrian Gil-Speare, scenario chief of the 
concern, left to enter the army, and soon 
attached himself to the aviation branch. 
He won more than ordinary honors, has 
been made a captain, commander in the 
balloon section, and, at this writing, 
handling a covey of dirigibles in Cuba. 

Tom Powers, delightful young actor 
whom you'll remember last of all, per- 
haps, as leading man “The Auction 
Block,” entered the American army, pro- 
gressed from station to station, went to 
an officer’s training camp in Georgia, was 
sent to France, switched to the British 
Royal Flying Corps, and is now bombing 
and scouting along the Western front. 

Odd is the fate of S. Richard Nelson, 
whom you may remember in a remark- 
able character part in “Fields of Honor.” 
He played the role of the Serbian whose 
assassination of the Austrian arch-duke 
caused the war. Of course it was up to 
him to finish what he started—so he has 
gone across. 


is 


Paralta’s list of servants of the guns 
is small, but redoubtable. Both Paralta 
and Zukor-Lasky claim Kenneth O’Hara, 
but perhaps Paralta’s claim is most just, 
since he served there last. 

Robert T. Kane, vice-president of the 
Paralta corporation, enlisted, and is in 
training at American Lake. 


Because of its limited production, the 
First National Exhibitors’ Circuit’s ac- 
torial contribution to the war is negligible, 
nevertheless it is perfectly amazing in the 
prowess and response of its office force 
and exchange men. 

In Texas, for example, it has con- 
tributed, in officers and privates, forty- 
four men to the State’s quota of troops. 


Metro pins to its service banner the 
cnly gold stars the industry wears at this 
writing. One is for S. Rankin Drew, lost 
above the German lines in June. The 
other, for Arthur Herman, a property 
man at the Metro Studio. Mr. Herman 
enlisted in the navy, and was lost in a 
storm off the coast of Cuba. 

Though no attempt has been made to 
tabulate the military departures there is 
a record of more than roo, in all Metro 
departments, who have gone. 
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Sons of the Sun in Arms! | 


( Continued ) 


Among the more interesting assign- 
ments are those of J. M. Loughborough, 
first lieutenant of infantry; cameraman 
Alfred Raboch, now a map-maker of the 
naval radio service; Lester Cuneo, well- 
known actor with Metro and Essanay, 
now an aviation corporal; Hartley Mc- 
Vey, lieutenant of aviation; Louis 
Klopsch, liaison officer of infantry; stu- 
cio-manager Benjamin Boyar, now an of- 
ficer in the quartermaster’s department; 
Cirector Frederick Sittenham, a _ naval 
aviator; casting director Louis Hooper, 
in the Canadian ambulance service, and 
Luther Reed, scenario writer, now in an 
officer’s training camp in the south. 

There are nearly a hundred men from 
Vitagraph’s production department in 
Uncle Sam’s service. Five of this com- 
pany’s directors are in training at one of 
the camps over here, or seeing service 
overseas. There’s Frank Hulette, Jack 
Evans, Joseph Basil, and Lieut. Wesley 
Ruggles; and Percy Pulver and Victor 
Smith, Captains of Infantry. 


Of individual exploits, of heroisms, of 
romances, of novel efforts, of comedies, 
and of tragedies, there might be much to 
tell. 

Consider, for instance, the heroic young 





American aviator S. Rankin Drew, one of 
the very finest directorial talents in the | 
picture business, son of Sidney Drew and 
scion of a great line. Drew passed in 
flames on a blue-and-white June morning, 
battling seven German aviators! In 
Geath, his foemen honored him. 





Turn from this to a tragi-comedy of 
the Famous Players. Subject, a timid 
lad named Reuben Jackter. Jackter was 
missing on three mornings—without ex- 
planation. The third time he was 
promptly hauled onto the carpet, when it 
was discovered that on two occasions he 
went to the docks to bid soldier-brothers 
good-bye, and on the third he was at a 
memorial service for his one remaining 
brother, who had been killed in France! 
From four bread-winners, of which he 
had been the least, the family at home, 
comprising a mother and several small 
children, had been reduced to a single 
bread-winner—the boy Reuben. Yet he 
had taken for granted the heroic sacri- 
fices of war, and had never suggested a 
little thing like a patriotic raise in salary. 














Harry, Louis and Morris Jackter had 
stepped up on Liberty’s altar, leaving to | 
young Reuben the burden. Do all the 
heroes wear uniforms? I ask you, now! 

Robert Harron is finally returning to 
the France whose uniforms he has worn 
so valiantly in Griffith’s pictures. But 
this time the performance will be real, 
end his uniform will be that of his own 
United States. He is finishing another 
picture, by permission of the war de- 
partment. 

Among those who have gone to war | 
from the Pathe institution’s various sub- 
divisions, consider some specimens—but 
not all—from the Rolin studio. Herb 
Brodie is in the naval reserve, at San | 
Pedro; J. B. Roach, brother of the presi- 
dent of the Rolin corporation, is with the 
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Sons of the Sun in Arms! 


(Concluded) 


47th Infantry, in France. Walter Adams, 
the acrobatic actor, has learned an acro- 
bat’s proper place, and is in a Texas avia- 
tion camp. Clyde Hopkins, character 
actor, is with the Signal Corps in France. 
Lige Cromley, of the laboratory force, has 
entered a government gasoline motor 
school in Corvallis, Ore. Ray Kellerman, 
the studio purchasing agent, is with the 
engineers, in France. Charles Stevenson, 
actor, is in training in the Camp Kearney 
infantry. Joe Matice is an aviation tim- 
ber searcher, detailed to Canada by the 
U. S., while Max Hamburger is an army 
cook. Truly, here is a diversified line of 
military crafts for one not over-large 
studio to put forth! Slackers—not at 
Rolin’s! 


In Astra’s large service flag we find 
stars representing Lieut. Howard Young, 
former scenario writer, and now serving 
as Zone Major overseeing the billeting 
arrangements for American troops in 
French towns; Lieut. Thomas Kesterton, 
Royal Flying Corps, France—but for- 
merly seen with Pearl White in her vari- 
ous stunts; Sergt. Spencer Bennett, for- 
merly assistant director of serials, now a 
dispatch-rider in France; Eddie Schneider, 
George Seitz’s cameraman, now with the 
Signal Corps in France—and in passing, 
it may be remarked that Schneider’s last 
letter described a casual visit to a Y. M. 
C. A. picture show near the front, in 
which he saw a photoplay that he had 
photographed himself. 


And there is also Gladys Hulette’s lead- 
ing man and husband, William Parke, Jr., 
now an aviator with the Royal Flying 
Corps. 

Comedian Harold Lloyd has paused in 
a rising career to enlist in the navy. 

George Cheseboro of Astra-Pathe, is 
now a private, in the National Army. 

George Siegmann, though not of draft 
age, has gone into the army—perhaps to 
prove that his Prussian despicableness in 
“Hearts of the World” was all a business 
sham. 

Jack Pickford enlisted in the United 
States navy. 

Earle Metcalfe, former Lubin leading 
man, was another volunteer, now an offi- 
cer in France. 

So was Captain 
Essanay. 


E. H. Calvert of 


And where was the press-agent, when, 
only a few days ago, Mary Pickford’s 
director, William D. Taylor, gave up his 
$25,000 a year and sailed from New 
York to enlist in the British army? 

Rejected by the army medical officers, 
Raymond Wells, talented Universal di- 
rector and Spanish War veteran, has gone 
into service at a dollar a year as organ- 
izer of camp amusements in general, in 
California. 

Helen Eddy, George Beban’s young in- 
genue-lead, has dropped her highly-profit- 
able engagement to become a camp en- 
tertainer. 


Plays and Players 


(Concluded from page g1) 


ULIAN ELTINGE, an even bigger 
drawing card on the screen than he 
was in vaudeville or musical comedy, has 


completed for release his first picture 


for his own producing company. It is 


| a modern propaganda play called “Over 


the Rhine.” Eltinge and Fred Balshofer, 
his director—who formerly guided the 
camera career of Harold Lockwood— 
have six stories lined up for production, 


_including some of Eltinge’s best known 


have read 
home in Los 


successes. 
that 


stage 
about 


You may 
wonderful 


| Angeles, for which Julian Eltinge planned 


ten years, now completed. 
to see exclusive 


Yowre going 
photographs of it 


|—four pages of ’em—in next month’s 
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PHOTOPLAY. 


OM WALSH, Casting Director for the 

Thomas H. Ince Studios, has com- 
piled a curious list of names from the 
thousands which appear in his employ- 
ment books—names of persons who at 
some time or other are “atmosphere” in 
an Ince production. 

For example: We find that Harry 
Wanders, William Creeps, Charles Sings, 
James Robbs, William Stabbs, Anna 
Betts, and Alice Gambles. Only one man 
at the studio is Sober, and only two—and 
they are brothers—Drinkwater. Cupid’s 
vocabulary is represented by Kiss, Love- 
well, Dearlove and Lovelock—although 
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only one man confesses to being a Hugger. 

“One of our experts is William Kill,” 
says Walsh, “and, singularly, his father is 
an undertaker. Cornelius Vestman is a 
tailor’s son, and Herbert Paine, the 
brother of a dentist.” 


"THE tales sent out by the inspired Fox 
publicists have been harrowing, 
daring, romantic, or ridiculous, accord- 
ing; but the following, which happens to 
be true, was discounted as not having 
sufficient news value to interest the pub- 
lic. When Nallia Burrell, a member of 
the Sunshine comedy company, narrowly 
escaped death recently, when she was bit- 
ten and clawed about the face and shoul- 
ders by a lion, during the making of a 
picture at the Fox studio, the company 
simply gave out a nonchalant paragraph 
to the effect that a young woman had 
been slightly injured, but there was no 
news! It was to be a pullman scene, and 
a lion, excited, made for the berth occu- 
pied by Miss Burrell, leapt upon her, 
tearing her shoulders and face horribly. 


AY ALLISON is coming back, but 

not with Harold Lockwood, as was 
first announced. She will be an inde- 
pendent star for Metro, and her first ve- 
hicle will be “Social Hypocrites,” in which 
she will have the support of Henry Kol- 
ker and Joseph Kilgour. 
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Riddle Gawne 


(Continued from page 65) 
ing when Kathleen Harkless had arrived 
in Bozzam City, and they followed Gawne 
along the trail through sight of a loaded 
rifle. When the rider had reached a cer- 
tain spot, Paisley’s finger bent against the 
trigger. There was a shot. Gawne fell 
heavily from the saddle. And, when a 
short time after two of the boys from the 
Diamond Bar arrived beside the wounded 
man, they found him roughly bandaged 
with rags torn from his shirt and Blanche 
Dillon was tenderly administering to him. 

That night Blanche, self-appointed as 
his nurse, was at his bedside. 

Sitting there, she heard voices below. 
They were followed by the sound of some- 
one coming up the stairs. Quickly 
Blanche’s wits served her, and she set 
the scene. And then the door opened. 
She did not see it, but she heard, and she 
knew that it was Kathleen from the little 
gasp that escaped her lips as she gazed 
into the room. 

Gawne was lying in a half-sitting pos- 
ture, one arm about Blanche’s_ neck. 
Blanche was caressing him fondly with 
her right hand, while her other arm was 
clasped tightly about him. Kathleen stood 
there, silent. She listened. Blanche was 
speaking, softly, slowly, but loud enough 
for her to hear. 

“I’ve always wanted to come back to 
you,’ she murmured. “Ever since that 
night we quarrelled in the dance-hall. 
You loved me before that. Don’t you 
remember—I'll never forget!” She fin- 
ished speaking and bent still closer to 
him. And then, as if some look or word 
had called it forth, placed her cheek 
fondly against his and drew him tighter. 

There was a click and a little, thud- 
ding sound. Kathleen had closed the 
door. She was gone. Blanche smiled and 
sat upright gazing at the tight closed 
eyes of Gawne as he lay stretched, uncon- 
scious, in her arms. 

* ok + kK K 

“Riddle” Gawne sat in a cushioned 
chair on the porch of the Diamond Bar 
ranch-house. A bandage still circled his 
head and he was physically weak from his 
confinement, but the throbbing, impatient 
impulses of his character were as strong 
as ever. He was improving rapidly, but 
not rapidly enough to satisfy him. 
Blanche was gone. When he had awak- 
ened from his unnatural sleep he had 
protested against her presence and had 
told her, as he expressed it, in “a talk 
without no kinks in it,” and that night 
she had taken her belongings and moved 
back to the Bozzam ranch. But things 
were different, she found, when she re- 
turned. Just as she had sought to intrude 
into another’s place her place in Bozzam’s 
heart had been invaded, for the rustler 
had been attracted by Kathleen Harkless 
and was playing for her hand. He had 
gone so far as to learn that Colonel Hark- 
less’ greatest fear was that she would dis- 
cover his true occupation—his connection 
with the rustlers—and, holding this over 
her father’s head, he was attempting to 
force the Colonel to urge her to marry 
him. 

Kathleen had not been near Gawne. 
He had heard that she was seen occa- 
sionally with the rustler. And this was 
true. She did not enjoy his company, but 
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Oh! you Misfit! 
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AILING under the name of man. You know 
the truth if no one else does— you know 
what you lack — what you need. You may 

hide it from others in a way, but you can’t 
hide it from yourself. Are you a victim of 
any pernicious habit that you want to get 
rid of? Have you a spark of ambition left 
to be the man you once were, to be the man you 
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without snap or ginger, losing ground when 
you ought to gain it? Then wake up and bea 
man, nota misfit. Deserve the name of man; 
be vigorous, virile. It makes no difference if 
you are a physical wreck, if you join hands with 
me, I'll make you the kind of man that’s wanted, 
the kind of man needed, the kind of man looked 
for, sought for, bid for all the time, and it will 
be done without drugs, or tonics or stimulants. 

You will gain in vim, and vigor; your mus- 
cular power will increase in flexibility and 
strength, your nervous system fortified to renew 
its energy, not bolstered up for the time being, 
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you are? I know what is dragging you down, 
what is keeping you down, and itis time, high 
time, that you Stop. No onecan abuse nature and succeed; 
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failure, or even worse than a failure? Then cometome;I have 
helped thousands; physically, mentally, morally. I will help 
you; I will make you the kind of young man that is a credit 
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board — tell me your troubles. I will guide, direct and 
point the way; the natural way for you to achieve what I 
have said — Nature’s way. You can stop thedrain on your 
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likeable to all you meet. Let me be your guide, your 
teacher. I have pupils all over the world, learning a system 
of Health, Strength. moral courage building, known as 


Strongfortism 


Under my methodical system and the plan of practicing Strongfortism, you 
men can build your body up in symmetrical proportions as nature intended you 
to be. You will gain greater confidence in yourself, and compel others to have 
more confidence in you—it, best of all, brings you success—that you can call 
success, capped with the glow of 
health and the supreme joy of living. 
You can keep your youth with you, no matter 
what mistakes you have made, or what your 
present physical condition is, or what ail- | me your book. “ PROMOTION "AND CONSERVA- 
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Riddle Gawne 
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she tolerated him, openly accepting his 
constant attention to prove to Gawne 
that she did not care. He had sent her 
a note, and now he was waiting for her 
answer. 

Billings, the foreman of the Diamond 
Bar, came up the steps of the porch. 

“She wouldn’t read it,” he said, reluct- 
antly, “Told me to tell you that your 
acquaintance has ended. She was just 
startin’ out for a ride—with Bozzam.” 

Gawne’s face hardened. 

“Tell all the anti-Bozzam ranchers to 
oil up their guns. When I’m on my feet 
again we're goin’ to stage a clean-up!” 

A few days later when Bozzam City 
awoke, shading blood-shot eyes from the 
scarching light of morning. Gawne dashed 
determinedly into the sheriff’s office and 
demanded Reb Butler’s resignation. Later, 
when he came confidently back to get it, 
Butler was gone. But the sheriff's 
office was not vacant. Bozzam was there 
and Kathleen was with him. 

“You fool,” muttered Bozzam, “do you 
think you can get away with this bluff?” 

“Your takin’ Butler’s end of this?” 
Gawne shot the question as a challenge. 
He drew his gun and levelled it at Boz- 
zam as he spoke. Then, smiling sarcasti- 
cally he drew his left gun, reversed it, 
and slid it across the table with the 
butt protruding over the edge. He placed 
it dangerously close to Bozzam’s right 
hand, and then, his face savage, his eyes 
glanced at the clock. It pointed to one 
minute before twelve. He spoke. 

“When she strikes—shoot!” 

Bozzam seemed to cringe from the 
words. Kathleen watched them, fasci- 
nated with horror. She saw that the test 
had failed to shake Gawne—she was 
almost irritated by his steadiness under 
the nerve-racking pressure of the situa- 
tion. Her eyes bent toward Bozzam. 
She saw the ghastly fear on his coun- 
tenance; he was facing death—he knew 
it. There was contempt in her heart 
for him, and she could not hide the 
expression of it from her face; she had 
measured him and found him a coward. 
The clock was about to strike! Gawne’s 
hand fell toward his holster. 

With a lightning-like lunge Kathleen 
sprang forward between the two men. 
Her hand fell on the gun on the table. 
The movement was simultaneous with 
Gawne’s draw. He caught his hand in 
mid-air and stopped himself in time. The 
three stood rigid while the clock struck. 

“There isn’t going to be any shooting,” 
Kathleen announced nervously, and 
pushed the gun across the table to Gawne. 

“Well,” he answered, as he slipped it 
back in the holster, “I guess our love has 
growed until just shootin’ won’t satisfy 
— 

He walked across the room, with his 
back to the others and through the door. 

That night, calling together all the 
ranchmen who had suffered at the hands 
of Bozzam and his rustlers, and ordering 
all his Diamond Bar men to fall in with 
them, Gawne started on a wild ride 
toward the Bozzam ranch. Their purpose 
was to wipe out forever the curse of the 
man who had built and ruled Bozzam 
City. 

Soon after they reached it the quicker 


of the Bozzam men were already tearing 
down the trail toward the edge of town. 
The others were clambering into their sad- 
dles. The ranch-house and the bunk- 
house were in flames. Gawne, who was 
directing activities, stopped long enough 
to lean over and listen to something a man 
was saying to him. It was Cass, the man 
whom, he recalled, he had freed directly 
after ousting Bozzam’s sheriff. 

“You was white to me,” he said excit- 
edly, “an’ I owe you somethin’. Ride 
over to the Harkless place ..... an’ 
ride damned fast!” 

Gawne whirled his horse. He shouted 
to Billings who was dragging a huge bun- 
dle of brush to add to the flames. 

“You take charge of the fireworks. I’m 
leavin’ now—but it’s a one man job!” 
Jabbing his spurs into his horse, he 
dashed from the scene. 

At the Harkless ranch Gawne found 
that the warning had not been false. The 
old Colenel was on the ground, dying. 


“Bozzam . . took Katherine and 
DOR. «+ % I lied to her, Gawne, and 
told her you were bad..... Boz- 
zam made me..... he said he'd tell 
..... But I told her myself tonight, 
and she..... she ... loves you. 
. . . . Then he ran away with her. 
Nigger Paisley took Jane ..... the 


, 


ridge trail... Gawne . ; 

The sentence was broken by a gasp 
and Harkless slumped into unconscious- 
ness. Gawne looked at him a moment. 
He rushed from the room, bounded upon 
his horse, and swung at break-neck speed 
toward the ridge trail. 

Dawn found him high up on the jagged 
peaks of the range, the horse unfaltering 
despite the crushing exhaustion of the 
chase throughout the night. And then, 
a few hours after daylight, as_ they 
were clambering up the rocky steepness 
of a peak that spiked the skies, the 
search was ended. Gawne saw the object 
of his mad ride, the little group sheltered 
by the crevices on the summit of the 
mountain. He saw them, and they saw 
him, almost the same moment. Bozzam 
shouted unintelligibly to Paisley. Paisley 
led the girls around the side of a huge 
boulder and did not return. Bozzam was 
crouched behind a rock, safe beyond the 
range of Gawne’s sure aim. Gawne knew 
what was-coming; he saw the muzzle of 
Bozzam’s rifle protrude over the rock; 
but he did not stop. Like a man sure of 
death and unafraid, anxious only to wreak 
his own vengeance before his life is taken, 
he rode ahead in the face of the fire. 
There was a shot. Gawne felt Meteor 
slink beneath him. He leapt to the 
ground, revolver in hand, and ran on foot. 
There was another shot. This time 
Gawne fell. When, a few minutes later, 
he came to himself, he found Bozzam 
standing over him, a leer on his face, hold- 
ing his rifle to his head. Gawne tried to 
move. He discovered that his left leg 
had been broken by the bullet. Suddenly 
he listened to Bozzam’s jabbering— 

“T got you now, ain’t I? I got you an’ 
you're goin’ to pay for all the nuisance 
you’ve been. 

“You hate me, don’t you.” He forced 
a laugh. “You hate—worse’n you hate 
anythin’. But you don’t know why you 
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Riddle Gawne 
(Concluded) 


hate me—do you? Well I'll tell you. 
You hate me because—/ killed your 
brother—I’m Watt Hyat—that’s why you 
hate me! An’ now, by God, I’m goin’ to 
kill you!” 

Gawne’s features hardened as though 
they had been cast in a leaden mould. 

“There’s more,” Bozzam_ continued, 
playing his last card of torture, “the 
woman you love goes with me to Wil- 
liam’s Cache, and Jane—Jane goes with 
Nigger Paisley.” He paused a second. 
“Nigger, bring the girls. I’m goin’ to let 
them watch their hero die.” As he spoke 
he turned a little toward the direction 
of the rocks that hid the others from 
view. It was Gawne’s chance. Before 
Bozzam could turn back Gawne’s arms 
were about him. With a single jerk he 
turned the revolver, and, as he did so, 
Bozzam’s finger pressed the trigger. Pais- 
ley, who at that moment came from his 
shelter in answer to Bozzam’s call, 
stopped suddenly in his steps and fell to 
the ground. The bullet, discharged at ran- 
dom, had buried itself in his brain. Gawne 
knocked the revolver from Bozzam’s 
hand and the struggle continued. Gawne’s 
broken leg made him almost a dead weight, 
clinging to his foe. There was a steep 
bank at the side of the trail and Bozzam 
in his desperate struggle to free himself 
was dragging them closer to it. Sudden- 
ly, in one final, desperate attempt to shake 
off the grip that was ending his life, he 
stumbled and both men rolled over. 
Twenty feet below, on a ledge which sep- 
arated the foot of the bank from the spot 
at which it became a precipice of appar- 
ently bottomless depth, they stopped, still 
struggling. There were on their knees now, 
and Gawne was slowly, but steadily push- 
ing Bozzam back. His grip had not re- 
laxed. Finally, Bozzam weakened. His body 
went limp, and Gawne let go. Bozzam 
swung for a moment and then fell back- 
ward. There was just a little cry as 
he snatched in the air at Gawne and 
disappeared over the edge. Gawne 
straightened on his knees and attempted 
to rise, but Kathleen and Jane were at 
his side to aid him. With their arms 
about him he struggled to his feet and 
stood a moment smiling from one to the 
other. And then, as though in proof of 
the hatred that had vanished and the 
faith that had returned when mankind 
had redeemed itself, he kissed Jane—and 
then Kathleen. The latter was, perhaps. 
a trifle longer than the first and there 
were muffled words of love which reached 
only each other’s ears. 

“What did he say,” asked Kathleen as 
she grasped the hand that circled her 
waist, “that made you look so mad?” 

“He said that he was Hyat,” Gawne 
answered simply. 

Her face went white, and. then she 
flushed a moment. She could see it now, 
and the world seemed stretched out be- 
fore them offering a new life to the man 
she loved. His vengeance had been 
wreaked. “Watt Hyat, of Cheyenne?” 
she gasped. 

“No,” answered Gawne and his eyes 
moved slowly toward the spot where the 
man had gone over, “Watt Hyat of 
hell!” 
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I send all selections on approval for 
free try-on. If anything is wrong I prefer 
to have youreturn it. I prepay delivery 
to you and stand the cost of return if you 
send anything back, so a trial here costs 
you nothing. 


Ask Now 


I never have enough Style Books to 
go around. Thousands of women are dis- 
appointed every season by waiting too 
long. Tell me tosend your copy at once. 

It shows approved economy styles in 
women’s and children’s wear. 

Suits, coats, dresses, waists, skirts, hats, 
shoes, lingerie, furs, underwear, children’s 
wear, etc., and 300 kinds of piece goods. 
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SEND NO MONEY. Any Diamond Mrwea 
c BY EY D | shipped for inspection, charges pre= -“$ 
= Examine carefully—if satis- 
ed pay 1-5 and keep it—balance 10% 
mentite, If unsatisfactory, return our expense. 
A CENT unless you’re sure Lyon Diamonds are SUPERIOR 
VALUE. Every Diamond guaranteed. Exchangeable at YEAR- 
LY INCREASE in VALUE of 8%. Send TODAY for FREE Cata- 
log No.44-E J. M. LYON & CO, 1 Maiden Lane, New York 
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STEGER} 


The most valuable piano in the world 





HE Steger 

leader that represents the 
highest ideals of the art of 
piano making. 


Piano is a 








Musical excellence and reli- 





ability have made the Steger 
Piano the favorite of thou- , 
sands of American homes. te 







The superb Steger tone adds 



















te 
. . ° Lo 
to its artistic beauty. td 


Write for Steger Piano Z 1 
and Player Piano Brochure 


and 


Steger dealers everywhere. 







convenient terms. 






STEGER & SONS PIANO 
MEG. Co. 
Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Factories, Steger, Illinois 
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ROMANS 
PDOUDRE 
DE BEAUTE 








A facial powder of Parisien charm which has beer 
the vogue in exclusive circles for many years, due to 
its purity, delicate fragrance, coolness and affinity 
for the skin Four tints—brunette, flesh, pink and 
white. Made fresh daily to meet patrons’ require 
ments. Price $1.00 postpaid, Generoussample 10c. 






















ORDER TODAY DIRECT 


| Romans The Perfumer BOSTON, MASS. 
n by Ap; | 


*Price-To Introduce 


ro prove to you that our blue- 
white MEXICAN DIAMOND exactly 
resembles the finest genuine 
South African Gem, with same 
dazzling,rainbow-hued brillian- 
cy (Guaranteed), we will send x my 
this beautiful. high-grade, 12 
gold-filled Tith Ring set with 

kt. gem, regular catalog price 
$4.98, for One-Half Price, $2.50. 
Same gem in Gent's Heavy Tooth 
Belcher Ring, catalog price, $6.26, 
for $3.10. Wonderful, dazzling 
rainbow brilliancy. Guaranteed 20 

















“Only $2.50 


Years. Send $1.00 and we willship C.O.D., for Free Examina- 


tion. Money back if not pleased, less actual handling 
charges, Act quick, State size. Offer limited. Only 
one to a customer Catalog free. Agents Wanted. 
MEXICAN Amon inPeRTiNG CO., Department C.B., Las Cruces, nee MEXICO 


(Exclusive Controllers s of t the e Ge ‘nuine > Me xican Diamond 


& Skin Tortured 
Babies Sleep 
<JAfter Cuticura 


All Ps at. Soap 25, Ottment 25 and 50, Taleum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuttcura, Dept B, Boston.” 
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Out of a Clear Sky 


(Concluded from page 55) 


to make an affidavit of the death of my 
niece,’ he stormed, “burned to death in 
your damnable American forest.” 

Granny who, for all her years, had 
never before been addressed in such a 
tone, was about to descend on him with 
all her wrath, when she remembered 
Celeste, sitting on the door-step. A large 
sunbonnet shielded the girl's face and on 
that Granny based her hopes. Rising 
quickly, she took the baby from the cra- 
die and carried it over to the startled girl. 

“Here, daughter,’ she said quietly, 
“take your baby into the sunshine so that 
this noisy gentleman may not awaken 
him,” and without another word, she 
brought the pen and paper. 

Bob flashed a sudden glance into the 
eyes of Celeste who was sitting so that 
cnly he could see her face. Just then, 
Dyrek called to him. 

“Monsieur de Lawrence,” he said, “will 
you sign now this affidavit of the death 
of my niece?” 

Bob’s eyes still held those of the girl. 
“Shall 1?” they seemed to ask, “it means 
forever.” 

Celeste flushed crimson but her gaze 
was steadfast. Faint as the whisper was, 
he could see that her lips framed, “Sign.” 

“Are you ready, monsieur,” the Count 
stormed. “I am waiting. Will you sign?” 

Bob nodded, bowing elaborately. 

With the document in his hand, Dyrek 
passed toward the door so close to Celeste 
that his spurs touched her dress. For she 
had come in to listen the more closely. 


| Dyrek mounted his horse in silence and 


rode out of the forest with Steve and Bob 
leading the way. When they reached the 
path to the town beyond, Steve indicated 
the route he was to take and Dyrek inso- 


lently threw him a coin. Steve, good- 
humoredly, tossed it back at him. 
“Chien!” Dyrek snarled at the woods- 


| man, you American canaille are all alike.” 


With one sudden movement, Steve 
leaped from his horse and dragged the for- 


Of directors—just to name a sample 
of a numerous collection, and then hurry 
along—" Mickey” Neilan. 

Photoplay comedy, like photoplay 
drama, claims its ruling share. Nowhere 
on earth could the biggest figure in sun- 
written laughter be taken for anything 
but the Celt he is. The reference is 
to Mack Sennett. Charlie Murray, his 
ablest assistant, graduated direct from 
the Irish comedians, Murray and Mack. 

The gentlest, most whimsical, most 
elusive of the screen’s ingenues is the 
Irish Mae Marsh. Her art—and it is dis- 
tinctive—has an ancestral groundwork. 

I dare to say that a majority of the 
screen’s pretty women are Irish. Among 
these are Texas Guinan, Dorothy Dalton, 
Molly Malone, Lois Meredith, Marjorie 
Rambeau, Mabel Normand, Ruth Roland, 
Belle Bennett, Marguerite Marsh, Doro- 
thy Kelly, Enid Markey, 





son, Bessie Love and Billie Burke. 


| The prize female dynamo of two 


Mary Charle- 


In an instant, the 
glory of Bersek and Krymn was writhing 
in the road under heavy blows. 

When Bob returned to the cottage, he 
found Celeste seated on the bed beside 
Mamie evidently deep in an excited dis- 


eigner down with him. 


cussion. Their heads were bent over an 
object on the bed between them and it 
was only as Bob drew nearer that he saw 
it was a jewel box, overflowing with 
precious stones. Celeste smiled up at him, 
the jewels slipping through her fingers. 

“They are the family treasures of Ber- 
sek and Krymn,” she said gaily. “They are 
to be sold to purchase another house for 
Mamie here, whose cottage was burned.” 

Bob broke into a laugh. “Sweet Mamie 
will be satisfied with a house worth one 
of them,” he told her dryly. “The invoice 
here says they are worth more than five 
million francs.” 

“We will buy the new house with one 
of them and send the rest back to feed 
the starving children of Belgium. And so,” 
Celeste cried with a merry gesture of re- 
linquishment, “departs the last possession 
of the Countess of Bersek and Krymn.” 

Just after twilight, two figures stood in 
the shadow of the honeysuckle watching 
the rising moon. 

“Once you told me, ‘Love is what pipes 
from the woods in the full of the moon,’ ” 
Celeste said. “Was it like this that you 
meant it? I understand a little now.” 

Bob looked steadily down at her with a 
gaze of infinite tenderness. “Ah, but you 
said then, ‘I do not care to understand.’ 
Do you care now, Celeste?” 

She did not answer but raised her dark 
eyes to his in a look which was half a 
child’s and half a woman. Bob uttered a 
triumphant little cry and instantly she 
was in his arms, at first tense with sur- 
prise and then relaxed in an ecstasy of 
abandonment. After a long silence— 

“You know now, Celeste?” Bob saic 
breaking the silence with a half-whisper. 

“Yes,” said Celeste. “Now I know.” 


The Dominant Race 
(Concluded from page 48) 


worlds, Geraldine Farrar, a hurricane in 
the opera and a cyclone in the studio, is 
Irish. 

The quietest, quaintest girls of the 
screen—by the way of contrast—are 
Irish, too. The Gishes. 

Do you want more Irish men and 
women? 

Very well—consider Francis Ford, 
Edward Langford, Tom Mix, J. W. John- 
ston, Eddie Lyons, Robert Elliott, Pat- 
rick Calhoun, Robert MHarron, Ralph 
Kellard, George Larkin, Reggie Morris, 
Pat Rooney, Margaret Thompson, Leo 
Maloney, Guy Oliver, Alice Howell, Frank 
Kingsley, Raymond McKee, Jack Mul- 
hall, Charlie Ray, Lee Moran, Jack Mere- 
dith, Valentine Grant. 

This is not intended as the complete 
Erineous list. Probably you can think 
of a lot more. 

It’s just to set you wondering if, after 
all, St. Patrick didn’t shoot those original 
Irish snakes with a picture camera. 


advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who 
May desire the addresses of film com- 
Panies we give the principal ones below. 
The first is the business office; (s) indi- 
cates a studio; in some cases both are 
at one address, 


AMERICAN FiILM Mec. Co., 6227 Broad- 
way, Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 


ARTCRAFT Pictures Corp., 485 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; 516 W. 54th St., 


New York City (s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s); 
Hollywood, Cal. (s). 
BaLBoA AMUSEMENT PRODUCING Co., 


Long Beach, Cal. (s). 

BRENON, HERBERT, PropD., 509 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City; Hudson Heights, N. 
J. (8). 


CurIsTIp Firm Corp., Sunset Blvd. and 
Gower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


EssaNnay Firm Mrc. Co., 1333 Argyle 
St., Chicago. (s). 

Famous Prayers Fitm Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; 128 W. 56th St., 


New York City. (s). 

Fox FitmM Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New 
York City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles 
(s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

GOLDWYN FILM CorP., 16 E. 42nd St., 
New York City; Ft. Lee, N. J. (s). 

Horst.ery Strupro, Main and Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles. 


THOMAS INCP Stupi0, Culver City, Cal. 


KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St., Chi- 
cago. 

Lasky Freaturp Puay Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; 6284 Selma Ave., 


Hollywood, Cal. (8). 


METRO PIcTURES CorpP., 1476 Broadway. 


New York City; 3 W. 61st St. New 
York City (s); 1025 Lillian Way, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Morosco PuHotTorpLtay Co., 222 W. 42d 


St., New York City; 201 Occidental Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 


MuTvaL Fitm Corp., Consumers Bldg., 


Chicago. 


PARALTA Puay Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., 


New York City; 5300 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. (s). 
PaTHB EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W. 45th 


St., New York City; Astra Fitm Corp., 
1 Congress St., Jersey City, N. J. (s);3 
RoLtin Fitm Co., 605 California. Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. (s)3; PARALTA STUDIO, 
5300 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 
230 W. 


PETROVA PICTURE COMPANY, 


38th St., N. Y¥. C. 


ROTHACKER FILM Mpc. Co., 1339 Diver- 


sey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. (s). 

SELEcT Pictures Corp., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 

SELIG Potyscorr Co., Garland Bldg., 


Chicago; Western and Irving Park Blvd., 
Chicago (s) ; 3800 Mission Road, Los An- 
geles, Cal. (s). 


SELZNICK, Lewis J., ENTERPRISES INC, 
729 Seventh Ave.. New York City. 


TALMADGE, CONSTANCE, 729 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. G 
TALMADGR, NorMA, 729 Seventh Ave., 


=. ws S23 
(s). 


318 East 48th St., N. Y. C. 


TRIANGLE COMPANY, 1457 Broadway, New 
York City; Culver City, Cal. (8). 

UNIVERSAL FiuM Mrc. Co., 1600 Broad- 
way, New -York City; Universal City, 
Cal.; Coytesville, N. J. (s). 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, F. 
15th St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Hollywood, Cal. 


WHARTON, INCc., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Wortp Fitm Corp., 130 W. 46th 
New York City; Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 


St., 
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| MoneyReturned 
ling words now. r 
Few can understand Weissue with eve 


how we can offer such 
splendid grades at this 
tremendously low fig- 
ure. But low prices 
are the Basch estab- 
lished policy. Send 
for our 1919 Diamond 


diamond an iron clad, 
money-back contract 
that makes loss impos- 
sible. It is a legal, 
binding contract to re- 
fund in cash full price, 
less10%, any timewith- 


ld 


Book. Basch still sells No. $602 0. $603 No. S604 ina year. It allows you 
you a handsome ‘4 carat 1 carat * 35 carat lV carat full price in exchange 
carat stone for $20.00; Price $23.75 Price $52.59 Price $75.75 Price 101.25 atany time, It guar- 


antees exact carat 
weight, quality and 
value. “*See that your 
diamond is Basch guar- 


a 4 carat for 348.76; 
and a % carat at $72.00. 


Let Diamonds 
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these beautiful stones 
and feel every month 


Pen Value 
that they are worth 








more. Diamonds are » e ‘ $ 1 50 
going up and you ‘0, S605 No. $607 No. S606 _ 
might as well be in on 4 carat ‘e carat each %% carat No. X70. Full 6 1-2 
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: ie 79.00 self-filler, solid gol 


pen iridium tipped. 
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FREE Examination 


Price $39.75 















Your Name in 


Write for 1919 Diamond Book 





Just select any diamond | Send the coupon for_the Basch DeLuxe Gold FREE 
from this advertisement or from our cata- Diamond, Watch and Jewelry Book, free. | Full guarantee. Gift 
log and we will send it for FREE examination, Gives expert facts on diamonds. Send letter case FREE, Send for 


his pen right now, 
Don’t. delay. won- 


We pay all charges. Act at once—NOW! or post card NOW for FREE copy. A 
derful value at $150 
only. e+es ] — 


L. BASCH & CO. state aXfG52 streets Chicago, U. S. A. 
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| With this country entering its second year in 






rt time only, of the illustrated et. 


boys in the service to write such a song 
assortment retails CY $2.80 as follows: 


be still wanting. 





Remember—money 
)., cash or stamps, we’ ll ship the 
E preparationsbyreturndelivery. 

- Wells St., Dept. 10, Chicago 


Copyright and facilitate free publication or outright s: 
$s submitted examined 

















turers price. We have supplied the U. S. Gov t with trumpets for 55 years, 


Send the Coupon 


Gentlemen:—Please send me 
/ Y16-p 
Just put your name and address on 


the coupon now and get our big, ect manufacturers 


Your Choice—Sent on Free Trial | 


Y OU may have your choice of over 2000 musical instruments for one week's trial in your own home. 
Then, it you decide to buy, you may pay the rock-bottom price at the rate of a few cents aday. l€ || 
you do aot want the instrument, send it back. The trial does not cost you a penny. I 
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| “World War’ it ts doubtful if the song which will be 

known as the “‘Hit of the War,” has as yet made its 

| appearance. While it is true that such War Songs as 

f “Over There’ and ‘‘Liberty Bell” have made some im- 

—S <=> oe. have Our Boys adopted another “‘It’s A Long 

; < yay To Tipperary,’’ which has been the great favorite 
Rey Ly end e — a , PEREUHE with the “English Tommies’’? Inasmuch as_ several 
—— more widely, we are makine ry PECiAL hie ck Commanders of our training ecantonments have requested 


g, it appears to 


= se Box Face Powder . . $0.50] | Have you an idea which you think might be used as 
Pkg. Nail Polish oe 68 Bottle Rouge = - + -Z3]| the subject for a Patriotic or War Song? If so, you 
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Our special price for the complete assortment, every- writing for a Free Copy of sour new booklet entitled 
thing full size and guaranteed, and prepaid, only . . $1.35 “SONG WRITERS’ MANUAL AND GUIDE.” We 
This is less than wholesale. But glad to let you have it, while offer | Tevise sonz-poems, compose and: arrange music, secure 


ale. 


Poem FREE, 
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e name Wurli:zer stamped on musical instruments has stood for the highest Dept. 1537 
quality for nearlytwo centuries. Weare the manufacturers or importersofevery , E.4thSt., Cincinnatf, Og 
nown musical instrument, every one sold to you at direct-from-the-manufac- S.WabashAv.,Chicago, IL, 
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new catalog absolutely free. Please state what instrument you are in- ‘fo 
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Loftis Solitaire 
Diamond Cluster Ring 


"las the exact arpearance of 
a large handsome Solitaire 
Diamond that would cost three 
or four times as much. 











Send for 
Free Catalog 


There are over 2000 
illustrations of Dia- 
monds, Watches, 
Jewelry, ete. What- 
ever you select will 
besent, all shipping 
charges prepaid. 


You See and Ex- 
amine theArticle 
Right in Your 
Own Hands 


If satisfied, pay 
one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; 
balance divided into 
e ight equal amounts 
payable monthly. 

Our Catalog shows 
all the new W atches 
—15,17,19, 21,23 Jewe 
els, adjusted. “Sple n- 
did bargains in2S- The secret of the rare beauty of 
year guaranteed the Loftis 7-Diamond Cluster Ring 
Watches on credit lies in the perfectly matched 
terms as low as stones. all the diamonds, set in 

platinum, being uniform in size, 


lit and brilliancy; mounting is 
*$2.50aMonth gray aid brillancy; mount 


Very popular 


The National Credit Jewelers 
—" ote iase 
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a Large Single Diamond 
Splendid Bargains Now 
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$100 and $125 
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Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
* causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
“4 Hissing Sounds, _ Perforated, 
Wholly_or Partially De stroyed 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
Selective! inthenaturaleardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
ESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
100 inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Your Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu 











riant hair, attractive anda, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinklk lines, pimples, blackhea 
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Wrestling Book Free 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home by mail. 
Wonderful leasons prepared by world’s champions 
Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch. Free book 
tells you how. Secret holds, blocks and tricks re 
vealed. Don’tdelay. Be strong healthy. Handle 
big men with ease. Write for free book. State age. 
Farmer Burns, 1531 Ramge Bidz. ,Qmaha, Neb. 
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The Road to France 


(Continued from page 4o) 


without seeing Helen again. So he went 
|to the big house on the hill, and bribed 
|a servant to take word secretly to her 
mistress that he was waiting for her 1 
the garden. She came to him and he 
told her his plans. Also, he was deter- 
mined to investigate his marriage thor- 
oughly. Winter was with him and Mol- 
lie the night of the affair, and Winter 
was a thorough scoundrel. ‘There was 
a chance that he had been the victim 
of a plot. 

As they sat talking in the summer 
house, two prowlers passed them in the 
deep shadows, identified them, and went 
on to the house. They were Winter and 
a ratlike criminal he employed when in 
desperate straits. Today he had received 
from his German master a message of 
dire portent. The news of the launch- 
ing of the Victory had not been music 
to the ears of them who had been fur- 
nishing Winter with money, and a tele- 
gram ordered him to come to New York 
for a conference. Winter was convinced 
that he would never leave that conference 
alive. He needed money badly, imme- 
diately. So he took the human rat, 
Burns, along, and decided to make Bemis 
toe the mark. Leaving Burns hiding in 
the shrubbery, Winter went into the house 
and found Bemis, still angry from his dis- 
covery of Tom, in no mood for temporiz- 
ing. Besides, the Victory was launched, 
and Bemis no longer feared the schemer. 

“Well, what do you want?” he growled 
at the visitor. 

“What do you suppose I want?” Win- 
ter growled back. “I’ve been stalling 
along, making my plans. Now I'm ready. 
I can make a signal that in ten seconds 
will result in your whole plant, the Vic- 
tory and all, being blown to hell! Are 
you going to come through, or not?” 

“N-o-t—not!” Bemis fairly screamed 
at him. “You lie when you say that you 
have the plant mined. Do you suppose 

I'm a fool? Don’t you think we have 
been watching you? Get out of here, 
and do your worst. Get!” 

Winter retreated. He was bewildered. 
much did Bemis know? Wouldn't 
it be better to go back and—he shud- 
dered. He was a coward. He went to 
the spot where he had left Burns, but the 
little rat was not there. So Burns had 
deserted him too. He looked about him, 
and waited a few moments. 

Suddenly there was a sound of a man 
running across the grass, and Burns was 
beside him, panting. 

“What is it?” Winter whispered. 

“T wuz crackin’ de safe in de ol’ man’s 
office, an’ he comes in, an’ I had tuh croak 
im.” 

“You've murdered Bemis?” 

“T had tuh, I tell yuh.” 





“Tt was in the office—on the ground 
floor?” 
“Vah. De room wid de typewriter in.” 


“IT didn’t hear any noise.” 

“Sure yoh didn’t. Dis tool don’t make 
no noise,’ and he produced a knife, 
which he proceeded to wipe on the grass. 

“Come on with me. I’ve got an idea,” 

| Winter whispered, and together they crept 
back to the open window of the room 
that Bemis used for his office at home. 


‘tainer” 


advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


Cautiously they climbed in, and by the 
light of Burns’ pocket flash, propped the 
old man’s body in the chair in front of 
the typewriter. Then Winter put a sheet 
of paper in the machine, carefully putting 
it in at an angle, and ticked off the words, 


“tom whztney kulled mw becaise i—” 


With a keen sense of realism Winter 
did not end the sentence. This mis- 
spelled fragment would be sufficient, he 
believed to clear himself and his confed- 
erate, and send Tom Whitney to the 
chair. For Whitney was in the grounds, 
as undoubtedly the servants knew. So 
the two climbed out of the window and 
hurried away, to let events take their 
own course. 

It was growing late, and Tom said 
goodbye. Helen stood watching him as 
he strode away, his every step betokening 
fresh determination to win the battle of 
life. 

* * * * * 

It was all very well for Helen to tell 
the police that Tom could not have been 
the murderer of her father, since he was 
with her at the time. One ounce of evi- 
dence of guilt is worth more than a pound 
of evidence of innocence to the average 
detective. So while the police were im- 
pressed with Helen's statement, they 
clung tenaciously to the apparent accusa- 
tion by the murdered man as he was 
dying, for without this they had no clue, 
and that is unendurable. 

Helen, however, had her own suspic- 
ions, but these she did not want to state 
openly until she had more reason for 
them. She had always regarded Winter 
as a sinister figure, and while she did not 
believe him capable of murder, she be- 
lieved that this was some development of 
his plotting, of which her father had told 
her something. She needed help to work 
out her theory, and finally persuaded the 
police to release Tom for twenty-four 
hours, upon her promise that if she had 
not found the guilty person by that time 
he would return. As the Bemis family 
almost owned the little town, she man- 
aged to have her way. 

Together she and Tom worked out the 
plan of campaign, and she sent word for 
Winter to come to see her, as she wanted 
his advice on important business. It 
had not occurred to the unscrupulous plot- 
ter to continue upon the daughter the 
efforts which. had failed with the father, 
and he quickly came in response to the 
summons. 

Helen told him she knew he had great 
influence with the men in the shipyard, 
and she wanted him to help her, to be her 
adviser. This was an alluring proposi- 
tion, but Winter was afraid to stay in the 
town. He wanted to get away, and he 
needed money at once. While Tom was 
suspected of the killing, there was danger, 
and there was danger too from the Ger- 
man spy master. So while pretending to 
accept the offer, Winter said he must have 
a large sum of money at once, “as a re- 
he explained. 

“I have nothing but my _ mother’s 
jewels, and I have no right to give those 
away,” Helen said. “But if you will come 
to the house tonight we can arrange it, 
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so that it will seem like a robbery, and | 
it will be all right.” 

Nothing attracts a plotter like a plot. 
The dishonesty of the scheme lured Win- 
ter, and that evening he was on hand 
in anticipation of a rich haul. 

Helen showed him the jewel cases, and 
his beady eyes flashed. 

“You must tie me to a chair,” 
said. 

Winter did so, and as he was about 
to start for the door he heard a sound 
in the adjoining room. Startled, he 
turned toward the window, and stumbled 
over something in his way. Looking 
down he discovered the body of Tom 
Whitney, his shirt stained with blood. 
Before he had time to move a policeman 
had come through the window and seized 
him. 

“He killed Tom Whitney and was rob- 
bing me,” Helen screamed. 

Winter stared at her, too astonished 
to deiend himself. At last he found | 
words to ask her what it meant. The 
police untied Helen, and she asked them 
to allow her a few words in private with 
Winter. They drew aside, and she said 
to him, in a low voice. 

“You know the truth about my father’s 
murder. Unless you tell it, I will swear 
that you killed Tom Whitney while he 
was defending me from you.” 

Winter paused only a few seconds. He 
saw that he had placed himself in a | 
trap, and that he had been caught red- | 
handed in murder and robbery. Besides 
he didn’t’ kill Bemis, and he didn’t care 
much what became of Burns. For once 
his interests were best served by the 
truth. So the police were called back to 
hear the account of the Bemis murder. 
As he finished his recital, the dead body 
on the floor came to its feet, and Winter 
looked up at his nemesis, Tom Whitney 
not dead, but very much alive. 

“Y-you're n-not d-dead,” Winter 
mered. 

“No,” Tom replied, “and I’m not going 
to die until you’tell me the truth about 
my marriage. I’m going to have the 
truth if I have to choke it out of you.” 

At first Winter was reluctant to speak, 
but when Tom promised not to bring any 
charge against him, he admitted that the 
marriage was a fake, and that Mollie was 
his own wife. He had intended using her 
merely as bait, but she had become 
greedy and urged that they try to get pos- 
session of the entire Whitney fortune 
through this marriage. 


Helen 





stam- 


The Bemis home stood on a hill over- 
looking the shipyards. Before the next 
ship was launched, Tom and Helen stood 
en a little bridge one evening and looked | 
over the busy scene, where the men, now | 
inspired by Tom’s energy and example, 
worked at record-breaking speed to win 
the Government’s honor flag for their | 
plant. And they had a little mock quar- | 
rel, as newly married couples will, each 
trying to give the other all the credit for 
the happiness they had discovered, and 
for the splendid work they were doing 
together for the cause of the Nation. 
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would be unattractive if they 
were not adorned with long, 
luxuriant eyelashes and 
well formed eyebrows. 
4 They give the eyes a deep 
4 soulful expression, with 
* everlasting charm. Eye- 
' brows and lashes add 
» beauty to the eyes as does 
§ a beautiful frame to a 
* picture. If Nature has 

denied you the priceless 
heritage of long, luxuriant 
eyelashes and well formed 
eyebrows, it is now quite 
possible to have them if you 
will apply just a little 


/ Leishe-Sorviw-Fre 


persistently for a short period of time. Its pur- 
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~~ 
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pose is to nourish and stimulate them in a natural way, thereby promoting the growth, thus 
4 adding charm and expression to y eyes and beauty to the face. 
is a pure, delicately scented cream, guaranteed absolutely harmless. 
Lash-Brow-Ine * 3.2 y ‘ 


It has been tested and approved by the best chemists and beauty 

specialists throughout the country. 
Thousands of women have been delighted 
with the results obtained by its use—why not you? 


Two Sizes, 50c and $1 


Send price and we will mail you LASH-BROW- 
INE and our Maybell Beauty Book ** The Woman Beau- 
tiful’’ prepaid, under plain cover. Remit by coin, 
currency, U. S. stamps, or money order. SATISKAC 
TION ASSURED OR PRICE REFUNDED. AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT with INFERIOR IMITATIONS, 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-21 Grand Blvd. CHICAGO 


i HM aN AAA CTH 
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Terms as [> 
low as $1.00 down— 
$1.50 per month. Mandolin or 
Guitar sent on approval, Liberal 
allowance on old instruments in exchange for 
y the“Gibson. "The wonderful new Gibson violin 
construction has setthe whole Mandolin and 
Guitar world talking. Get A... new FREE BOOK—112 
pages—111 illustrations, a valuable fund of information ™ - — 
for player and teacher. Also FIRIE treatise on — gg 
**‘HOW TO PRACTICE.’’ ja Quartet 


wail Exclusive Features That Make Every Gibson Matchless: 
“= %.« Stradiverius arching — sefentifie graduation 
The Sweet from thickness at center to thinness at rim, securing 
a a Tone strength — sensitiveness — free vibration of entire 
of *'Gibson’’} S0U2ding board. ‘Tilted neck, high bridge with 
Snehrumente extension ateing holder, securing increased 
has made string pressuret vibrates alarcer sounding board, 
m any a producing a see ss of tone never before realized. 
Pete aT pee pee non-warpable nec! ik— eer ated 
guar ate or finger rest—casy action — 

a ae me adjustable string-bearing at bridgeovercoming @ Gibson Mandolin 
: sharping of heavier strings in upper positions. § Guitar Company 


Make $i800 to $5000 or Morea waa | § gatamatoo, Mich, U.8. a. 


Teaching and Selling the Gibson Gentlemen:-. Without obli- 
Become ateacher. Splendid opportt inities for either sex inevery B sation, — . so 
locality for private and class i instruc tionand the sale of Gibsons. f- information about the Wm. 
Gibson instruments have ‘‘made’’ many a teacher, profession- § Place, Jr., book and instrument 
ally and financially. Wo have a permanentte aching and business Ge hecked. If teacher check here Oo 

portunity now open foe e r x. Other tions pendin 
WRITE PROMPTLY. A.C, Brockmeyer, St. Laci, Mo Neacher & GQ Mandolin O Mando-tass 
and Direc tor, » write S$: ny ‘inh do $10,000 business in 1917: did O Mandola O Guitar 
O Mando-cello O Farp-guitar 














































7 $74 000 in 1916.’" C. A. Templeman, te: acher or, Si a City, Ia. ,writes: 
Greens st Mandl basing ss for he year. ’ Pia . Jr 4 fp Ret ae t 

reates andolin Virtuoso, Star Soloist for" vi tor ‘alking Machine 
| UNQUALIFIEDLY ENDORSES THE GIBSON. - rm ° 

2 

Do Business on Our Capital reine wrist rotected stock # Name...... 
furnished. We pay the advertising. You make the profit Yeas pay for goods when sold; re arn ! 
goods not sold, ry our “Still Hunt.” FREE to those interested, our new $1. 00 book **Th 
Organiza pion, Direc tion and Mainte pence of of the Mandolin Orc nesters “we a2 America’s most eus- l 
cessful director, Wm. Place, Jr. oO oyrasuces Psycho- Address 


ibson Mandolin-Guitar Cos. 470 barcene St., Kafamazoo, Mich., U. S.A. 9 Be sure you bave checked instrument. 






















[F vos you like to draw and have ideas, do not fail to 
d today for ““A Road to Bigger Things.”” It 
tells | od the 31 greatest cartoonists of America will 
help you develop your talent through Federal Home 
Study. Contains studio pictures of McCutcheon, 
Briggs and the 29 other teachers on the staff of the 
Federal School of Applied Cartooning. 
Newspapers pay$50a week and upto those whoknow 
how to make the kind of drawings they need. If you 
arein earnest, write ustoday. Send 6cin stamps for thebook. 


Federal School of Applied Cartooning 
8108 Federal Sch . Minn. 


GceT THIS BOOK FREE 
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WOMEN doing work that calls for 

unusual physical exertion enjoy 
garter comfort and security by wearing 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters. They 
stand strain, give long wear and render 
patriotic service by 


Reducing Hosiery Bills 


They prevent tearing and drop stitches 
and thus save stockings. To make sure 
of getting Velvet Grip, look for the clasp 
having the button that is 
OBLONG and ALL RUBBER. 
Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Maners, Boston 











BUYERS OF GENUINE 
PHOTOS OF MOVIE 
STARS, 35*ea. 7 for? 2. 


These are the real Photos 


All original poses by the Stars. Beautiful 
and Artistic and they are sure to please you. 
If not, we refund your money. 35¢ each, 7 
for $2.00. Exceptional value. Make your 
selection NOW from this list: 
Theda Bara E. K. Lincoln NormaTalmadge 
Mary eee Minter Lillian Walker 
ar 
Pearl White 
Viginia Pearson are, Williams 
Olga Petrova Be Wilson 
Mary Pickford 


Cc A K. You ung 
Anita Stewart 


ack tarrisen and 100 others. 


ollie King Blanche Sweet 


Check the 7 you want, pin a $2 bill to this advertisement, with 
your name and address written plainly on margin, and mail to 


yy, | e Tc-5 a A-44 | 
I26 W. 46th. ST, NEW York 


re , > ° 
Kill The Hair Root 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Bookietfree. Write today, 
enclosing 2 stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 
D. J. MAHLER, 190 X Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 








What About Screen Comedy? 


(Continued from page 51) 


When he discovered this the “situation” 
comedy had arrived. It carried with it a 
great line of similar discoveries. For in- 

‘stance this: Just hitting a man with a 
pie isn’t funny. To intend to hit your 
| husband with a pie; miss him and hit 
| the parish priest by mistake; that’s a 





Back of Mr. Sennett’s discovery was 
|a profound truth that applies chiefly to 
'the American national character. 

Everybody in America wants to do 
/something to a policeman. Just as when 
'we were little boys we liked to see how 
long we dared stay on the track with a 
| train coming. We are all afraid of him. 
| It’s no use denying it. The President of 
pons United States walks a little straighter 
and puts on a prunes-and-prisms look, I 
ae no doubt, when he passes a copper 
'on the beat. No one is able to forego 
a feeling of awe when this kingly figure 
|passes by slowly swinging his mighty 
| billy. 

The producers began to see that t 


We | joke lay in the tumble of this fearful at. 


| nity rather than in a cop doing menhey 
| shines. 
| With this discovery the simple childish 
| horse-play of the earlier days of motion 
|pictures gave up the ghost with a sob. 
| Anyone can see that when Sennett turned 
out the first dignified policeman, motion 
picture comedies made a mighty leap from 
| vaudeville and variety into the realms of 
| farcical drama. 

Farce comedy on the screen was a good 
deal like farce comedy on the stage. To 
|my mind, this was the least appealing 
|stage of comedy in either phase—on the 
stage or screen. 
| After all, farce complications are rather 
tedious. You know when you hear about 
'the rich old uncle that somebody is go- 
ing to mistake him for the butler and 
hit him with a mop; you know when 
|somebody loses a baby that five misfit 
'babies are due to turn up at the wrong 
time. It is all forced, unnatural and un- 
|convincing. Motion pictures took the 
whole works; dragoons, engineers and 
supply train. The picture farces had the 
lost babies; the rich old uncles mistaken 
for servants; the parsons arrested for bur- 
glary; the naughty husbands escaping de- 
| tection. 

Now—we may as well be frank about 
it—this vein is exhausted. 

You must remember that the screen 
is a voracious monster. One of the great 
producers of pictures has pointed out that 
motion pictures has in ten years gone 
through the same evolution that required 
a thousand years for the spoken drama. 

This is, of course, due to the rate at 
which they are turned out. I don’t sup- 
pose, for instance, there is a single mod- 
ern director who has not actually made 
more plays than Shakespeare and Mar- 
lowe and Scribe ever heard of. 


It naturally follows that the screen 
comedy producer galloped through the 
whole range of farce comedy — through 
five hundred years of funny plays in a 
brief span of three or four. He has eaten 
the heart out of them all. I feel safe 
in saying that there isn’t a single com- 








edy situation ever shown on the stage 
since the days of ancient Greece that has 
not been worked over and over and over 
in the pictures. 

On the stage these farces would have 
lasted for years. About once a year 
Hickville was glad to assemble in the 
Odd Fellows Hall and cackle over these 
worn complications. But when the movies 
came, Hickville had a show to go to 
every night. So even Hickville yawned. 

Every possible twist and complication 
has been tried. Not only tried but worn 
threadbare. 

And now they’re hungry again. 

The old machine is beginning to knock 
pretty hard for want of water and fuel. 
A new box of tricks is about to be opened 
and it does not require the services of a 
seventh son of a seventh son to see this 
next box of tricks. 

The horse-play stage has passed; the 
drama of childish impossibilities has 
passed; the drama of next-to-impossible 
complications has come and is on its way 
out. 

It goes without saying that the phase 
to follow is the drama of possibility—the 
drama of reality. There is really nothing 
funny about a man riding straddle of the 
moon; but there is something funny about 
the man who forgot to bring home the 
carving knife the night the rich relatives 
came to dinner. 

In other words, comedy no longer lurks 
in that which couldn’t happen; it lies in 
that which could and does happen. 

I saw a very striking and interesting 
illustration of this in two comedies re- 
cently produced. 

In both plays the same gag was used. It 
was a trick taxi-cab out of which many 
people climbed. In the one case a whole 
wedding party—bride, groom, bride’s 
maids and mother-in-law came solemnly 
trooping out of one small cab when it 
drew up at the station. In the other 
comedy, a whole regiment of revenue of- 
ficers disembarked from. the one small 
cab. The first was the funny one. The 
second one started to be funny, but the 
laugh oozed away before the cab was 
emptied. 

As I figured it, this was the reason why 
the first gag was funny but the second 
one wasn’t. 

The joke consisted of the mental pic- 
ture you had -of the way the passengers 
must have looked as they were piled up 
inside the cab. The instant that one rev- 
enue officer more than could possibly have 
been piled into the cab crawled out, the 
joke died. In other words, the gag de- 
pended unconsciously uvon the imagina- 
tion of the spectator. When the director 
strained too hard upon the possibilities, 
the imagination declined to go on further 
and the gag failed. 


A very strong hint of the new comedy 
that’s to come can be found in the plays 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew. 

They touch upon life as it really is. 
They touch upon universal experience. 
They open up lanes of real satire. Their 
comedies might have happened to you 
and to me—to every one. 

Not that I think much of the Drew 
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comedies. To tell the truth, they are not 
really motion picture plays. ‘rhey are 
subtitles agreeably decorated with the 
pleasant faces of Mr. and Mrs. Drew. 
Mr. Drew stands up and frowns and sits 
down and smiles. Mrs. Drew looks an- 
noyed or pleased or a little bit sad. 
The whole story is told in the words that 
separate the meaningless pictures. Never- 
theless they are the pioneers of the new 
idea. 

But the “Drew idea” will not be 
snatched up with the easy avidity with 
which vaudeville gags were kidnapped. 

To make jokes that are true to life 
presupposes a knowledge of life—a sym- 
pathetic understanding that is given to 
few of us. 

When we step into this next phase of 
comedy we find that the lane narrows. 

We depart from Zim of the comic 
tramps and we approach the throne of 
Charles Dickens. 

A great critic has written that Dickens 
is only enjoyable to those who like their 
“humor cut thick and their pathos laid 
on in slabs.” Still he dealt in things as 
they are. 

The next great comedy director will be 
found putting on real characters—char- 
acters carved out of real life, characters 
like Mr. Micawber. It will not be enough 
to put on a policeman and jerk his feet 
out from under him. The policeman 
must be first of all a human character 
with entertaining peculiarities. He will 
not be funny because he is a policeman 
but because he is a personality differing 
from all other personalities. His police- 
manship will be entirely incidental. 

This war may work important changes 
in our humor. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if the contact of millions of American 
soldier bevs with the older civilization of 
Europe would bring us a taste of real 
satire. 

At present we are not ready for it. 

American humor is not satirical. Satire 
is old; finished; subtle; experienced; 
sophisticated. Our humor has every char- 
acteristic of the child—of raw youth. It 
is cruel; we like to see the umpire hit 
at a baseball game; we want to see the 
solemn policeman badly handled in the 
farce. 

The French have a style of satire of 
which I have seen one brilliant example 
in the films. A man was found trying 
to commit suicide by hanging himself in 
a forest. The peasant who found him 
couldn’t legally cut him down so he ran 
to tell the gendarme; the gendarme ran 
cut; took a look at him; then ran to 
summon the corporal; the corporal ran 
out to take a look; then he ran back to 
tell the sergeant: the sergeant took a look 
and ran to get the mayor of the town. 
The mayor ran out to take a look; then 
ran back to put on his official sash and 
chapeau before cutting down the man try- 


ing to commit suicide. It was delicious 
but fell flat. The American audience 
didn’t understand the red tape at which 
the satire was directed. 

We will have this satire some day but 
I’m afraid it will be a long time coming; 
that will be the finishing touch to our 
humor. 

When the American satirical comedy 
arrives, it may be piloted into the harbor 
by a very small girlish hand—by the hand 
of Miss Anita Loos. 

Anyone who attempts to give an ac- 
count of American comedy without first 
doffing his hat to this girl, at once counts 
himself out and shows that he knows 
nothing of what he is trying to talk. 

In the course of my life, I have come 
in contact with two transcendant, flash- 
ing intellects; one was Gen. Homer Lea, 
the military strategist, the other, Anita 
Loos. To my mind, she is by all odds 
the finest intellect thus far to touch the 
business of making motion pictures. 








In some of her Douglas Fairbanks pic- | 


tures, she dragged this very crude art to 
a height that no one else has reached. 

To my mind, the highest point that 
American satire has thus far achieved 
—either in literature or in drama—was 
this girl’s play, “American Aristocracy.” 

I fear that Mr. Fairbanks did not quite 
realize what a jewel he possessed. 

Since parting company from Miss Loos, 
his comedies have lost the magic touch. 
His plays now consist in jumping off 
roofs and climbing porches. They are 
no longer satires. They are just like all 
the other plays. 

In the course of her Fairbanks plays, 
however, Miss Loos made this priceless 
contribution to the screen: 

She showed in what tone of voice satire 
can be written and played to be convinc- 
ing to the American public. 

There will be, of course, amusing little 
side lights and side excursions into humor. 
There will be occasional girl shows—the 
Follies transferred to the screen. On the 
screen the T. B. M. charmers will lose 
the extremely dubious advantage of song 
and will gain in offering 
girls to do. Whereas on the stage they 
can only canter around and dance, on the 
screen they can play baseball; swim in 
real water. 

The real pull of this kind of a girl show 
lies in the spectacle of free and glorious 
youth—youth that has deserted most of 
us. It is a wistful sort of humor. It is 
only a flavor and a perfume. It can 
never be an entree. 

So, to make a long story a little bit 
shorter, let us stop here and with this: 
motion picture comedy is on the threshold 
of the most lasting and the greatest phase 
of its experience. But it is a threshold 
that few directors will cross. 

We are looking down into the promised 
land. Only a few will ever get there. 


E who have long wondered what it is that makes people clap their hands at the 


movies have found one explanation. 


The American flag! 


HERE is only one time when a man will permit another to dictate how he shall 
kiss a girl—when under contract to doexactly as the director orders. 
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Ref lections 
of a Star 


All the world’s a screen, 
all the men and women 
merely moving pictures. 
They have their ‘“close- ups 
and their “fade-aways, and 
the girl with the clear com- 
plexion plays always the 
star part. You will wel- 
come the ‘close-up’ of your 
own face that your mirror 
gives you if you use 


DAGGETT=RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD: CREAM 


dhe Kind Thal Ke eps 


Through all the changing 
seasons D. & R. Perfect Cold 
Cream keeps your chief beauty 
—your complexion — always 
fair and clear. Use it before 
outings, for protection, and 
afterward fora soothing, cool- 
ing, beautifying clean up. In 


tubes and jars, 10c to $1.50. 


Poudre Amourette: The face pow- 
der that is preferred by the ultra 
dainty and refined, looks natural, 
stays on, flesh, white, brunette, 50c. 
Of your dealer or by mail of us. 


For Your Husband 


The latest ‘‘Perfect” product 
made only by Daggett & Ramsdell is 
a shaving cream in which we have 
scientifically incorporated D. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream. The first time 
your husband tries this ‘‘Perfect”’ 
Shaving Cream he will say, ‘‘Well, 
that’s the best shave I ever had.” 
He will be as enthusiastic over 
**Perfect’’ Shaving Cream as you 
are over Perfect Cold Cream. Sur- 
prise him with a tube. Of your 

dealer or by mail of us. 











RAMSDELL 
D & R Building 
New York 


j DAGGETT & 
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high prices. 


Sy lumber or labor. 


Homes,” 
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Build this year at last year’s costs 


Aladdin houses stand between you and 
All material cut-to-fit—no waste of 
Aladdin prices include all 
lumber cut-to-fit, nails, glass, hardware, 
lath, plaster—the complete house. A 
complete 5-room bungalow $473. Send 
stamps for the big book 
showing over 100 pictures 
and plans of homes from $210 to $8,000. 
¢ ‘x copy No. 


THE ALADDIN CO., 800. Aladdin Ave., BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


** Aladdin 


533 today. 


FOR THIS HOME 








“J Would Not Part { 
with it for $10,000” 49, 


So writes an cntienieaan grateful 
customer. In like manner testify 
over 100,000 people who have 
worn it. Conserve your body 
and life first. 


The Natural 









Develops erect, graceful figure. 

Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation. 








Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 


Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very libe ral proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
330 Rash Building  __ 


SALINA, KANSAS | 








Send Your Name and We'll: 
' Send You a Lachnite 


Den: T send a penny. Send your name and finger size and say, 






















Se ond me a Lachn ite mounted in a solid gold ring on 1 
days’ ‘‘free trial.’’ We will send jit prepaid right to your home 
When it comes merely deposit $3.75 with the postman and then | 

)) wear the ring for 10 = days. you, or if any of your friends | 
can tell it from a dis |, send it Back. But if you decide to buy 
it, send us $2.00 a month until $15.75 has been paid. . 

‘ Send ycur name now. Tell us which of the 
Write Today . solid gold rings illustrated above you wish 


(dadies’ or men’s). Be sure w send finger size. 





Makes 
stubborn 
hair easy 
to comb, 
neat and 
attractive 





ai Betty Parker xa ) n 
eat Sack Norworth's “Odds and ra. 
Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 
Because Hair- Dress will make the most stubborn hair stay the 
way you counb it and retain a smooth, dressy appearance the en- 
tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way vou wantit. Hair- 
Drees will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 

Society. Is harmless and acts as an excellent tonic. 
Se d f Tri ] J Send fifty cents today for 
n or ria. ar. trial jar. Use it five 
days. If it isn’t just what you have been loc aki ng for—send 
it back. Your money will be cheerfully returned to you. 
Send United States stamps, coin or money or¢ ler r, Your jarof 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
giailed postpaid. Send forthis wonderful toilet necessity today 


Send $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. 


HAIR-DRESS CO., Dept. 10, 4652 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 
a - _ 
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ReduceYour Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 
Famous Medicated 

~ Reducing Rubber Garments 
{ For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 


\ any part. Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bast Die $5.50 353-5th Ave., N.Y. (orate Floss”) 














Chin Reducer, $2.00 (Ent.on 34th St.,3rd Door East) 


























New Catalog of Money Savings 
Send for this interesting book. See the 


hundreds of useful home furnishings you 
can get as Premiums by this economical 
method of Factory-to-Family dealing. In- 
terest your friends and neighbors in these 
great war-time economies. 
a profitable service for you. 


Get Our Free Catalog Today 













We make this 


™GIVEN TO YOU 


AS A 
LARKIN SAVING 


For over thirty years Larkin 
Co. has led the merchandis- 
ing world in values given direct 
to the consumer. By buying 
mq your foods, soaps and other 

; = ome supplies from Larkin Co. 
you save the middleman’s ex- 
pense, This saving is given to 
» you in the form of beautiful and 
serviceable Premiums such as this splen- 
didly Upholstered Tapestry Davenport or 
Serviceable Fashionable Wearing Apparel. 


oe 0 COS OE EE Se a Se 
Send Coupon or Postal to Nearest Address 


3 Latkitt Co Butfalo, Chicago, Peoria 


i Please send me your new Fall Catalog No. 78 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 101) 

L. V. P. W., Canapa—You Canucks are 
faithful. And we don’t mind saying we’re 
always glad to see the Canadian postmark. 
You think Carol Holloway is the sweetest 
girl on the screen. Well, we don’t know 
about that, but Carol is awful sweet. And 
you want a picture of Carol and William 
Duncan in the Magazine. We'll speak io 
the editor about it. Pauline Curley was the 
little blonde with Harold Lockwood in “‘The 
Square Deceiver.” Miss Curley at this 
| writing is with the Douglas Fairbanks com- 
pany. 





M. M. B., M. B., Hotyvoxe, Mass.—Bill 
| Hart's contract has a year more to run. 
Mary’s hair is naturally curly. Jane Lee is 
| five; Katherine is seven. Thelma Solter is 


about ten. Douglas Fairbanks is not going 
to leave the movies. Those are George 


Walsh’s own teeth. 
are very clever. 


No, we don’t think you 


VioLteT Dear, N. Y.—Frank Mayo is play- 
ing right along for World, usually opposite 
| June Elvidge. He was born in N. Y. in 1886. 
Believe he sends his pictures. Write to him 
care World studios, Fort Lee, N. J. Mayo 
is married. You say, “They all seem to me 
like some gods who live in a land of their 
|own. Movie-land—something like Wonder- 
| land, that Alice had to go through the mir- 
ror to reach”—or follow the bunny down the 
hole. Ah, Violet, every little Alice has to go 
| through more than the mirror to get there. 
And besides, there’s a certain amount of hard 
work connected with a screen career. If 
that’s your idea of Movie-land, Violet, you’d 
better stay at home. But you'd better, any- 
way. 








| 

| B. E. B., PHrraperpHria, Pa.—And still 
they come! Conway Tearle, so far as we 
know, has never had a “secret sorrow.” Did 
you read “A Merry Hamlet” in September 
| PrtoropLay? That answers most of your 
| questions about him. He was recently mar- 
| ried to Adele Rowland. Don’t know why he 
hasn’t been starred. 





| H. R., Newark, N. J.—Elmo Lincoln and 
E. K. Lincoln are not the same _ person. 
Elmo Lincoln played “Tarzan” in “Tarzan 


of the Apes.” He was in “Judith of 
Bethulia” for Biograph; “The Birth of a 
| Nation,’ “Intolerance,” “Aladdin” (Fox), 


and may be reached care National Film 
Corp., L. A., Cal. E. K. Lincoln is now with 
Leonce Perrett, appearing in a new propa- 
ganda film, “Lafayette, We Come!” Harold 
| Lockwood, Metro, Hollywood. Mary Mac- 
Alister is not with any company at present. 





B. S. W., Irt.—Creighton Hale’s latest was 
“Waifs,’ with Gladys Hulette for Pathe. 
Address him care that studio. Hi: real 
name is Patrick Fitzgerald. He is morried. 
But he will send his picture. Richard Baz’ - 
elmess is not married. We will be very glad 
to hear from you any time. 


A. B., MonTREAL.—We thought everyone 
would recognize Mary Pickford as the subject 
of that picture in the art section for April. 
Sorry, but your other questions are against 
the rules. Men think women are the worst 
gossips, but women are sure that men are. 


Marion, CATAWASSA, 
address is Metro Studios, Hollywood, Cal. 
And you aren’t intruding at all, Marion. 
Haven't we heard from you before? 








R. E. W., Brooxtyn, N. Y.—Kenneth Har- 
lan in “The Price of a Good Time.” He has 
| been drafted. You want a picture of Hart 
Hoxie, also a story. Many thanks for your 
good wishes. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Peart GALNITES, Rockrorp, ILt.—As we 
have said before, we cannot give anyone ad- 
vice about becoming a motion picture player. 
On the other hand we can hardly let a 
query like yours go unanswered. You see, 
Pearl, there are so many experienced players 
on the waiting lists, and I take it that you 
have had no professional training whatever. 
So I'd think it over seriously before leaving 
home. If you really want our advice, it’s— 
don’t do it. Write to us again and tell us 
all about it. 





J. F. Lynn, Brooxtyn, N. Y.—You like 
Tom Meighan. Well, Tom is with Famous 
Players-Lasky and may be addressed care 
Famous in N. Y. or Lasky in Hollywood; 
he is married to Frances Ring, and we be- 
lieve he’ll send you his picture. But Tom 
says he isn’t an actor, and he hates to have 
his pictures taken. Suppose you'll like him 
all the better now, won’t you? You're 
right—the Editor invites criticisms and sug- 
gestions; he says he’s running this Magazine 
to please you people. So jump right in. 





W. B., Searcy, ArK.—Richard Barthelmess 
is twenty-three. He was born in New York 
City and had a stage career during which 
he played five years in stock. Write to him 
for a picture 126 W. 47th St., N. Y. Not 
married. Theda sends her pictures to all 
who ask, we believe. Miss Frederick may 
be reached at the Goldwyn studios at Ft. 
Lee, N. J.. The picture you enclose is of 
Jack Mulhall. He was with Univcisal; ap- 
peared in “Wild Youth” for Paramount; 
may now be reached care Triangle at Culver 
City, Cal. Mulhall is married. 





B. H.; Wetts, Minn.—Olive Thomas has 
light hair and blue eyes. Mary Miles Min- 
ter, golden hair and blue eyes. Doris Kenyon 
has brown hair, with gray eyes. She is 
twenty-one years old and unmarried. Little 
Miss Lee is brown-eyed and her hair is a 
burnished brown. She is not married. Eileen 
Percy has light hair and blue eyes. Wm. 
Desmond is dark, with blue eyes. 





LITTLE PrINcEss, TuscumsiA, Ata.—It is 
Julian Eltinge who impersonates women. 
He has his own company now; his first 
release is “Over the Rhine.” June Elvidge 
is a star for the World Film Corp., at Ft. 
Lee, N. J. Billie Burke and Pearl White 
have auburn hair. Sylvia Breamer with 
William Hart in “The Narrow Trail.” Miss 
Breamer plays in Cecil DeMille’s “We Can’t 
Have Everything,” and J. Stuart Blackton’s 
“Missing” and “The Common Cause.” Miss 
Clark is really thirty-three. Tony Moreno 
is not married. 





Mes. H. G. A., Pontiac, Micn.-—PHotT0- 
PLAY receives hundreds of letters like yours 
every day, but we are afraid we cannot be 
of any assistance to you in obtaining em- 
ployment. If you are convinced that you 
have only to be given a chance to succeed, 
there would be no harm in writing to a 
studio and submitting photographs. Further 
than this we cannot advise you. 





NorMAN CLEARY, Mosman, SypNeEv, Avs. 
—Olive Thomas is your favorite. There is 
a “Grand Crossing Impression” of her in 
this issue. Write to her care Triangle at 
Culver City, Cal., for her picture. She has 
a Stutz car, and we believe her favorite color 
is blue. Bill Hart’s present contract has a 
year to run. Bill said he would retire at 
the end of that time, but we’ll wait and see. 
Here are some of Hart’s Triangle pictures: 
“The Patriot,” “The Apostle of Vengeance,” 


“The Return of Draw Egan,” “Hell’s 
Hinges.” His latest for Artcraft is “Riddle 
Gawn.” Write again, won’t you? 


Potty or AMERICA, Fort OGLETHORPE, GA. 
—Mrs. Taylor Holmes was Edna Phillips; 
she is well known on screen and stage. She 
appeared with her husband in “A Pair of 
Sixes,” the photoplay version. Jack Pick- 
ford can be addressed at the Lambs Club, 
N. Y. He is in the Navy. Charlie Chaplin 
is twenty-eight. He is not married to Edna 
Purviance; in fact, Charles is not and has 
never been married. His new picture is 
called “Shoulder Arms!” His first under the 
million-dollar contract was “A Dog’s Life.” 
Mutt, the dog, is dead. That was a mistake 
about Wallace Reid; it was a man who im- 
personated him at Camp Lewis. Fairbanks 
did not go to South America after all. Your 
other question is against the rules. 





Tue Mystic Rose, Mippresusu, N. J.— 
Yours was very good. You think Nazimova 
is the greatest actress on the screen. And 
you want to see Pearl White in features. So 
would we. That’s the best way after all, 
isn’t it?—to be your own critic. Pearl has 
always been with Pathe except for a brief 
period with the Crystal Company in the 
good old days. Well, the “Perils of Pauline” 
and “Exploits of Elaine” are still remem- 
bered, while “The Million Dollar Mystery” 
and “The Adventures of Kathlyn” have not 
been forgotten. We can’t attempt to give 
you a list of all the blondes on the screen. 
So Mr. Quirk answered your letter. Write 
again. We like to hear from you. You are 
a real enthusiast, in the right way. 





VirGINIA BELLE, INDIANAPOLIS. — Douglas 
Fairbanks was born in 1883, so figure it out 
for yourself. Alice Brady is not married; 
she is about twenty-three. 





JosEPHINE R., N. Y. C.—Write to them 
at the following addresses: William Farnum, 
Fox studios, Hollywood, Cal.; Harold Lock- 
wood, Metro, Hollywood, Cal.; F. X. Bush- 
man, Metro, N. Y.; Doris Kenyon, De Luxe 
Pictures, Inc., Wharton studios, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Ruth Roland, Pathe, Hollywood, 
Cal. Henry Gesell is not in pictures at the 
present time but you might write him care 
Pathe at Jersey City. Wm. Farnum is forty- 
two. You are very welcome; write again. 
It is more pleasant to be beautiful than to 
be good, but it is better to be good than to 
be ugly. 





I Borep THE ANSWER Man. — You're 
wrong; you didn’t. Wish we had more let- 
ters like yours. You say, “There’s only one 
thing wrong with your department, and 
that is that it keeps me up too late at night 
reading it.” Wish we could print your let- 
ter. You think we are “about 28 years old 
(because you use such modern slang); and 
you wear real stylish clothes, tight fit at 
the waist and everything. And you're a 
college man and of fairly wealthy people. 
And you are just working as Answer Man 
for amusement and some extra pocket 
money.” That’s right, Vera; I’se jes’ work- 
in’ as Answer Man for amusement; but I 
don’t wear no real stylish clothes, honey. 
Tight fit at the waist and everything—no, 
suh! James R. Quirk, whom you saw in 
“The Screen Telegram,” is vice-president and 
general manager of PHoToPpLay; and you are 
entirely right in everything you say about 
him. We told him what you said about 
PHotTopLtay and he was very much pleased. 
Now for your questions. Carol Halloway is 
not married, so far as we know. You want 
an interview with her? Mary Pickford’s 
and Gladys Brockwell’s fathers are not liv- 
ing. Jack Pickford is in the Navy. Address 
June Elvidge care World, Ft. Lee, N. J. 
Your writing is all right. Would like to hear 
from you again. 
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BUY 
Diamonds and Jewelry 
ON CREDIT 
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Sweet’s 7 Diamond Cluster 
Ring—7 perfect cut, fine qual- 
ity Diamonds set in platinum, 
makes it resemble one large 
solitaire worth about $225. 
14 Kt. solid gold mounting 
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Buy Today—Ten Months to Pay 
“SWEET” DIAMONDS 


are highest quality, blue-white, perfect cut gems. 
Every Diamond guuranteed for QUALITY and VALUE. 


“Sweet’s” Ten Payment Plan 
Goods sent on approval at our expense—Examine—if 
satisfied, pay only 1/5 the purchase price and the rest 
in 10 equal monthly payments. YOuR CREDIT Is 
GOOD WITH THE “HOUSE OF SWEET”’—NORED 
TAPE —NO DELAY — ABSOLUTELY CONFIDENTIAL, 


“Sweet’s” Money-Back Guarantee 

protects you in every way. Any money you may have 
deposited will be promptly refunded if you are not 
entirely satisfied, 
Our 734% Profit Sharing Exchange Plan 
applies to all exchanges of SWEET DIAMONDS.We 
share our profits with our customers by allowing 
them a yearly increase of 74%% more than paid on 
all Diamonds exchanged for more expensive ones, 
OurFreeCatalog jintsinss seuone segeenignele 
Pins, La Vallieres, Silverware, French Ivory Toilet Ware 


sut 
Glass, Cameras, and Phonographe. Send TODAY for SWEET 
DeLuxe Catalog. Write NOW to Dept. 42R. 


We Accept Liberty Bonds in Payment 


L.W.Sweet & Company, Inc. 


2-4 Maiden Lane, Dept. 42R, New York 
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Engraved Belcher, 1 fine 
Diamond, $50,00 
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All that Can Be Taught on 


PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING 





le hicmee 
Photoplay Writing 


By Capt. Leslie T- Peacocke 


¢ 


Photoplay Publishing Company 


PRICE— FIFTY CENTS 


Captain Leslie T. Peacocke’s remarkably pop- 
ular book on the craftsmanship of scenario 
writing. It is a complete and authoritative 


treatise on this new and lucrative art. This book 
teaches everything that can be taught on the subject. 








Written by a master craftsman of many years’ 
experience in studios. It contains chapters on con- 
struction, form, titles, captions, detailing of action; 
also a model scenario from a library of scripts which 
have seen successful production. 


This book will be of especial value to all who 
contemplate scenario writing, and who do not know 
scenario form. In other words, it will be invaluable 
to the man or woman who has a good story, but who 
doesn’t know how to put it together. 


The price ts 50c, including postage charges. 
Send for it today. 


Photoplay Publishing Company 
Dept. 10P 350 North Clark Street CHICAGO 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


J. M., WinNIPEG.—-Quite sure Mr. Tearle 
would not be insulted if you asked him for a 
photograph. He was last with Vitagraphy 
playing with Anita Stewart in “The ‘Mind- 
the-Paint’ Girl.” You might write him 


| there; they will forward it. Can’t imagine 


why your other questions were not answered. 
Are you sure? 


D. F., SOMEWHERE IN N. Y.—We were 
very glad indeed to hear from you again, as 
we remember your first letter with great 
pleasure. It is always good to feel that an 
effort to please is appreciated. We are grati- 
fied that you like us. Someone once said 
the enmity of a woman was more valuable 
than the friendship of angels, but we never 
could see it that way. Now for your ques- 
tions—after the films have gone the rounds 
of the exhibitors they come back to the com- 
pany and are “shelved,” to use the picture 
patois. Write to the World Film Company 
at Fort Lee, N. J., and ask them about buy- 
ing one of their old films. Will you write 
again ? 


“CANADIAN GirL.”—Rockcliffe Fellowes’ 
latest appearance is with Madge Kennedy 
in a Goldwyn picture, “Friend Husband.” 
PHoTopLAy will doubtless have a picture of 
him soon. Your letter was interesting, and 
your opinions worth-while. But we don’t 
say we agree with all of them, remember. 


MABELLE MITCHELL, 6 Pitt St., ADE- 
LAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. — Write Sessue 
Hayakawa care Haworth Picture Corp., 
Paralta Studios, L. A., Cal., for his picture. 
Sonia Markova, late Fox star, now retired, 
is none other than Gretchen Hartman, well- 
known on the screen—remember her splendid 
work as “Fantine” in “Les Miserables ?”— 
and the wife of Alan Hale, who is scoring in 
“Friendly Enemies” on the stage. Glad to 
hear that PHororpLay is so well liked in Ade- 
laide. You want other admirers of Haya- 
kawa and Mary Pickford to write to you so 
you can sympathize with each other. Don’t 


| deliberate; it’s fatal. Once begin it and 


you'll bore vourself to death. 


V. Z., of MAumMEE.—Oh, but girlie, I can’t 
answer questions real nicely. If I did no one 
would read this department. One of Jack 
Sherrill’s pictures was “The Silent Witness.” 
Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld is none other than 
Billie Burke. Harold Lockwcod and May 
Allison are no longer co-siars, but solo stars. 
One of May’s latest is called “The Finding of 
Mary;” Mr. Lockwood ct this writing is 
completing “Pals First,” frem the stage p!ay 
in which Tom Wise 2nd Willism Courten ay 
starred. James Lackaye is taking Mr. Wice’s 
pert in the screen version. Ruby de Remer, 
a former Follies keauty cnd filmed in “The 
Auction Block” some time ago, is Harold’s 
new leading woman. Motion picture p!ayers 
are paid by the week, month, or picture. 
Extra ladies and gentlemen are paid by the 
day—some days. 


G. B., Pittsrietp, Mass.—Ethel Clayton is 
with Paramount, and may be reached at the 
Lasky studios in Hollywood. That is 
Harold Lockwood's real name. J. Warren 
Kerrigan’s latest picture is “A Burglar for a 
Night.” Fannie Ward is forty-three. 

Roperta C., SCHENECTADY, N. Y. — No, 
Roberta, you have been misinformed—Nazi- 
mova is not Mary Pickford’s sister. Neither 
did Earle Williams succumb to blood-poison- 
ing on the Coast. Don’t know who wrote 
“My Strange Life;” sounds like Theda Bara. 
Nazimova is really Russian. Teddy, Sen- 
nett’s star canine, is a mastiff. Dorothy 
Kelly is not playing just now; she is mar- 
ried to Harvey Havenor. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Concluded) 


Puitiy H., GERMANTOWN, Pa.—Glad to 
hear from you again. Write us a letter and 
ask some questions. If you thought the 
September issue was the best yet, wonder 
what you'll think of this one. 


Mrs. A. W., N. Y. C—“Over the Top” 
was filmed over here. “My Four Years in 
Germany” also. The Gerard film is one of 
the great propaganda pictures. Have you 
thought about the big part the photoplay 
is taking in helping us to win the war? 


Vircinia, Texas.—There is an interview 
with Frank Mills called “Mrs. Mills’ Many 
Husbands” in September PuHotopLtay which 
I believe will tell you what you want to 
know about your favorite. 


VerA BICKER, 101 GENEVA STREET, ST. 
CATHERINE’S, ONT., CANADA, would like to 
correspond with a Southern girl of her own 
age (15) about the movies, picture favorites, 
etc. 


CINDERELLA, LA Crosse, Wis.—Your best 
friend is PHotopLay and your second best 
the movie theatre. Eugene O’Brien is your 
favorite. We'll have a story about him 
soon. Believe Eugene sends his pictures; 
write to him at the Royalton, New York, 
and find out. If we can ever help you in 
any way, let us know. Write again soon; 
always glad to hear from you. 


T. D., Locan, Utan.—You have a pretty 
name. Florence Carpenter is not on the 
screen now. The “X” stands for Xavier. 
Mary Pickford is going to take a vacation. 
You want to know what the movies are 
going to do with Caruso now that they 
have him. We wonder, too. Your writing 
indicates that you have a sweet disposition, 
and that you read PHoTopLay MAGAZINE 
every month from cover to cover. Indeed 
we're glad to have another little friend. 


Ray, MontTrEAL.—Sessue Hayakawa is 
your favorite. Antonio Moreno is not mar- 
ried to Pearl White. One of Mary Miles 
Minter’s late pictures was “The Ghost of 
Rosy Taylor.” Alan Forrest is her leading 
man. The Hayakawas have no children. We 
have no dope on Clifford Alexander. Any- 
thing else? 


M. F. E., BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA. — Well, 
well, Mary, if we weren’t glad to hear from 
you! We’d just had a letter from a girl who 
said she “couldn’t imagine why on earth we 
ever published that picture of Marion Davies 
in the art section; there was nothing attrac- 
tive about it.” And then came your spark- 
ling letter in which you confide that you 
wish Mack Sennett would make more pic- 
tures like “Those Athletic Girls,” and restored 
our faith in human nature. Why doesn’t 
PHOTOPLAY give more space to Mary Pick- 
ford? Great Bocaccio, Mary—there’s some- 
thing about her in almost every issue. Mary 
Miles Minter will send you her photograph 
if you write to her at the American Film 
studios in Santa Barbara, Cal. Billie Burke 
did say something about calling her baby 
“Gloria,” we believe; but she changed her 
mind in favor of the “Florence Patricia.” 


KATHRYN GRAY, KANsAs City.—Oh, that 
picture was produced in all seriousness, but 
to tell the truth it amused us, too. You see 
that producer has a firm belief in the pub- 
lic’s insatiable appetite for the sensational 
old-time meller stuff, and he hasn’t much of 
a sense of humor himself, so he keeps right 
at it and he’d be the most surprised man in 
the world if you told him you thought it 
was a satire. I wish you would write again. 
Your letter was clever. 


When 





N. D. W., Yanxton, S. D.—If you saw 
that scene enacted at Universal City, the girl 
was probably Marie Walcamp, who plays 
in most of that company’s jungle pictures. 
But how can we tell you the name of the 
play when all the data you can give about 
it is that the heroine is golden-haired and 
there’s a fight with a leopard? 


EXAMINUSQUE, SYDNEY, Aus. — You're 
dead right. You have a long list of favorites, 
but PHoropLay will get around to all of 
them in time. Bessie and Montagu are not 
related; neither is either of them married. 
Vivian Martin is married to William Jeffer- 
son, son of Joseph Jefferson. Jack Dean is 
Miss Ward’s second husband; she was 
divorced from the South African diamond 
king. Dean is an actor. Lottie Pickford 
has been playing in Paramount pictures 


occasionally; she had a_ part with brother | 
War- | 
“Souls in | 
Pawn” was an American Mutual production | 


Kendall.” 
Paralta. 


Jack in “Mile-a-Minute 
ren Kerrigan is with 


starring Gail Kane. The late Wm. 
Courtleigh, Jr., and Elliott Dexter with 
Miss Clark in “Helene of the North.” May 


Allison is no longer Harold Lockwood’s co- 
star; she is featured alone now, and among 
her new pictures are “The Winning of 
Beatrice,” “A Successful Adventure.” Earle 
Williams is not married. Cleo Ridgely is 
not playing now. 


M. H. S., Pittspurcu, Pa.— Marguerite 
Clark is thirty-three, with red-gold hair and 
hazel eyes. She is now working on a fairy- 
tale, to follow her picturization of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” in which she plays both Little 
Eva and Topsy. Emmy Wehlen is not mar- 
ried. Louise Huff is in her early twenties. 
Miss Curley doesn’t give her age; she has 
been giving intermittent screen performances 
since 1916. 


N. L., CLeveranp, O. — Norman Kerry 
with Constance Talmadge. She is eighteen. 
Constance never had any stage experience; 
she was going to high-school in Brooklyn 
when she decided to follow Norma to the 
Vitagraph studio and try her luck in pic- 
tures. Like Norma, she worked up from 
an extra, and made good. 
Select, N. Y. They do say Connie is en- 
gaged to Norman Kerry. 


F. Eptey, SAN Francisco.—George Walsh | 


was born in New York in 1892. Believe his 
first picture was “Hell a Poppin’ Valentine” 
(Fox). Write to him care Fox studios, L. A. 
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Write to her care | 


R. C. D., R. C. H. A., Montreat.—Jewel | 


Carmen is twenty-one and we haven’t her 
husband’s name; believe she isn’t married. 
Write to her care Fox for a picture. Glad 
to hear from you any time. 


L. A. D., Coreman, Wis.—Jack Pickford | 


is in the Navy. 
McSweeny; the 


interviewer was entirely 
right. 


Other questions are against the rules. 


M. E. S., Topeka, KANsAs.—“The Barrier” 
was filmed in Canada. Louise Glaum has 
been married. Pauline Frederick is not go- 
ing to retire; she is under contract for a 
term of years with Goldwyn. Cannot give 
home addresses of the players. You'd like 
to know if Alfred Whitman is better looking 
with or without his mustache? Well, to 
tell the truth, we haven’t given this matter 
much serious consideration; but if you like, 
we'll think it over and tell you later. 


Victorta Grits, St. Louis, Mo.—Mary 
Miles Minter may be reached at the Ameri- 
can Film studios, Santa Barbara, Cal. She 
will send you her photograph. 


Virginia Valli’s real name is | 





LOOK! 


The 21-Jewel Bur- 
lington—Adjusted to 
the second, tempera- 
ture, isocronism, posi- 
tions—25-year gold strata 
cases—Thin cases, 


a Month 


Pays for the mas- 
ter watch. Send 
%.\.. the coupon. 
>. ~ 
i ! 


> § 


Burlington Watch Company, Dept. 1537 
19th St. and Marshall Bivd., Chicago 
Please send me your free watch book and full par- 


ticulars about your rock-bottom, direct offer on the 
Burlington Watch, either for cash or $2.50 a month, 
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Women of America 


You, too, are called to the Colors 


The Government calls upon you to prepare for War Service, offers you the 
opportunity to fight for liberty and freedom side by side with the men of the nation. 
he Service to which you are summoned is not easy in any way—it requires 
endurance, singleness of purpose, devotion and utter disregard of personal desires 


and pursuits. 


The Government places in your handsa great responsibility in the full expecta- 
tion and belief that you will let nothing weigh in the balance against the fact that 


Your Country Needs You 


Many thousands of graduate nurses have been 
withdrawn from civilian practice for military duty. 
There is urgent need for many more with our 
fighting forces over seas. Unless more nurses are 
released from duty here our wounded men over 
there will suffer for want of nursing care. And 


they cannot be released without your help. 

The nation must have 25,000 student nurses now if we 
are to fulfill our duty to our sons who offer their bodies as a 
bulwark between us and our enemies. Every young woman 
who enrolls in the United States Student Nurse Reserve will 
relieve a graduate nurse, and at the same time will swell the 
home army upon which we must rely to act as our second line 
of hospital defense. 

Will You Accept the Opportunity and Responsibility? 
The call is for women between the ages of nineteen and 


thirty-five. Intelligent, responsible women of good education 
and sound health are wanted to enroll as candidates for the 
Army School of Nursing, established under the authority of 
the Surgeon-General, with branch schools in the Military 
Hospitals, or to enroll as engaging to hold themselves in 
readiness until April Ist, 1919, to accept assignments to 
civilian nurses’ training schools. ‘Those who enroll will be 
sent at the beginning of the autumn and spring terms. Not 
every one who enrolls may be accepted; those of superior 
qualifications will’ have the preference. 

There are 1579 nurses’ training schools in the country. 
Some of these schools do not require even a full high-school 
education. On the other hand, a college education is a valu- 
able asset, and many hospitals will give credit for it. Credit 
will also be given for special scientific training, or for pre- 
liminary training in nursing, such as that given in special 
courses now being conducted by various colleges and schools. 


Enroll in the Student Nurse Reserve 


Women who enroll in the United States Stu- 
dent Nurse Reserve will be assigned to these 
schools as vacancies occur. ‘The term of training 
varies from two to three years. No course takes 
less than two years nor more than three. 

Every women who completes the training course 
satisfactorily may be eligible for enrollment as a 
Red Cross Nurse and for Service with the Army or 
Navy Nurse Corps and stands a chance of being 
assigned to duty abroad. At the same time she 
will be qualified to earn her living in one of the 
noblest professions open to women. And it should 
be remembered that practical nursing is part of 
the work of every training school and the student 


is not only learning but serving her country from 
the outset. 


Board, lodging and tuition are free at most 
training schools, and in many cases a small renumera- 
tion is paid to cover the cost of books and uniforms. 

The nation needs every nurse it can get to 
“keep up with the draft.”’ The United States 
Student Nurse Reserve is the equivalent for women 
of the great national army training camps for 
soldiers. The nation will rely upon the student 
nurses to fight disease at home, to care for those 
injured and disabled in our hazardous war industries, 


and to make themselves ready to serve when the 
time comes as fully trained nurses, either abroad or at home. 


For further information or for enrollment apply at the nearest Recruiting Station established by the Woman’s 


Committee of the Council of National Defense. 


If you do not know address of your local Recruiting 


Station, write for information to Council of National Defense, Woman’s Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Anna Howard Shaw, Chairman 


Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense 


W. C. Gorgas 


Surgeon General United States Army 


UNITED STATES STUDENT NURSE 
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How Soaps attfect 
your skin 


HE sensible, modern wo- 


man wants a soft, clear skin 





—for that is the skin Nature 


intended her to have. 


Nature tries to keep your skin 
soft by supplying it with natural 
oil. The less you interfere with 
the natural oiliness of your skin the 
softer it will be. The cleansing 
must be thorough and refreshing, 
but must not disturb these natural 


olls. 


You know from experience 
that some excellent soaps tend 
to roughen the skin. 
simply have too drying an 
The 


skin relies upon these natural 


effect on the natural oils. 


oils to keep it soft and clear 
and flexible. 


The very most you can ask 
of a toilet or bath soap is this: 


It should be made of pure 
materials which cleanse _per- 
fectly without disturbing the 
skin’s own natural oiliness. 
Fortunately the choicest 


‘Have you a little Fairy in 
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... Make no mistake about 
it—no matter to what new 
field she turns, she will 
always be the woman at 
heart, greeting her new re- 
sponsthilities with a smil- 
ing face... Frankly glad 
of her natural womanly 
charms—caring for them 
always with a high order 
of common sense 





“© White oval cake 


W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 





It isina 
proper balancing of these materials 
that the soapmaker’s real art comes. 


materials are not costly. 


You will find that art wonder- 
fully expressed in Fairy Soap. 


We are quite sure if we sold 
Fairy Soap for 50 cents a cake 
we could tell you a truthful 
story about its value as a toilet 
soap which would make 
you feel that that price was 
warranted, 


But we prefer to talk to you 
along common-sense lines and 
to give you Fairy Soap at a 
common-sense price—a 
few cents a cake. 


If your general healthis 
good and if you use Fairy 
Soap in any sensible manner, you 
may be sure that in time you will 
have a skin as soft and pliable as 
Nature endowed you with. 


No matter where you live or 
where you make your home, you 
can buy Fairy Soap. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
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HE new way to manicure’ does 

away with ruinouscutting which 

makes the cuticle grow tough 

and thick, which causes hangnails 

and ruins the appearance of your 
whole hand. 

Start today to have lovely nails. 
No matter how unattractive cuticle- 
cutting may have made your nails, 
Cutex will really transform them. 
It completely does away with the 
necessity of cutting or trimming the 
cuticle. 

Cutex is absolutely harmless. The 
moment you use it, you will be enthu- 
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manicure 












siasticaboutthe way it softens surplus 
cuticle—the way overgrown cuticle, 
ragged edges, hangnails— vanish! 
Have your first Cutex manicure 
today. Then examine your nails! 
They will look so shapely, so well- 
groomed you will catch yourself 
admiring them every little while. 


A complete manicure set for 15c 


Mail the coupon today with 15c and we will send 
you the complete manicure set shown below, which 
will give you at least six ““manicures.” Send for it 
today. Address Northam Warren, Dept. 
710, 114 West 17th St., New York City. 


If you live in Canada, send 15 cents for 
your set to MacLean, BennG Nelson, Lim- 
ited, Dept. 710, 4389 St. Paul St. West, 
Montreal, and get Canadian prices. 


MAIL WITH 15¢ TODAY 





NORTHAM WARREN, 


Name ...... 
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Dept. 710, 114 West 17th St., New York City 


Cutex comes 
in 30c, 60c 
and $1.25 
bottles—drug 
and depart- 
ment stores 


Send 15c now 
for this set. 
Have your first 
Cutex manicure 
and see what an 
amazing im- 


provement it 
makes 
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